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TBE  REPIBUC'A!!  !<ATIOSAL  CONVENTION. 

Letter  from  our  Correepondent  “Clement.” 

Chicago,  Ill.,  June  7, 1M81. 

The  Republican  Convention  has  done  its 
work,  and  the  result  is  before  the  country. 
Probably  no  such  multitude  ever  before  came 
together  on  the  occasion  of  a  party  Convention 
as  flocked  to  this  city  to  witness  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  the  standard-bearers  of  the  Republican 
party  for  the  camiiaign  of  1884.  The  estimates 
of  the  number  of  strangers  in  the  city  range 
all  the  way  from  flfty  to  one  hundred  thousand. 
The  former  figure  is  probably  nearer  the  truth. 
Hardly  a  tithe  of  those  who  desired  to  obtain 
admission  to  the  Convention  were  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  tickets.  The  rush  and  crush 
were  tremendous.  Many  men  and  women 
must  know  by  this  time  what  it  would  be  to  be 
put  in  a  cotton  press  and  have  the  whole  com¬ 
pressing  power  of  that  machine  brought  to 
bear  upon  them.  Yet  they  still  live !  At  every 
session  of  the  Convention  the  great  hall  was 
packed  full,  with  hardly  less  than  ten  thou¬ 
sand  people.  The  hall  itself — whose  acoustic 
properties  proved  to  be  perfect— had  been  gaily 
decorated,  since  the  May  Festival,  with  innu¬ 
merable  flags  and  shields  of  the  different  States, 
and  i>ortraits  of  the  two  martyr-Presidents  were 
displayed  near  the  chairman’s  desk.  From  ev¬ 
ery  i>art  of  the  stage,  which  would  itself  com¬ 
fortably  seat  more  than  a  thousand  jveople,  a 
view  of  the  great  audience  was  most  impres¬ 
sive.  The  delegates  and  alternates  together 
numbered  1640,  and  seated  in  the  main  body 
of  the  hall,  they  presented  a  fine  appearance. 
They  were  a  sidendid  looking  body  of  men. 

The  various  sessions  of  the  Convention  were 
opened  with  prayer.  The  clergymen  officiat¬ 
ing  were  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bristol  (Methodist),  Dr. 
Barrows  (Presbyterian),  Bishoj)  Fallows  (Re¬ 
formed  Episcopal),  Dr.  Scudder  (Congrega- 
tioualist),  and  Father  O’Reilly  (Roman  Catho¬ 
lic),  the  latter  first  devoutly  crossing  himself. 
During  the  religious  exercises,  if  delegates  and 
auditors  did  not  all  seem  reverent  and  devout, 
many  did,  and  the  body  seemed  attentive.  There 
was  an  eager  interest  in  all  the  proceedings, 
and  the  excitement  all  the  time  Intense,  though 
sometimes  it  was  supi)ressed,  and  sometimes 
it  broke  out  in  the  wildest  tumult  of  cheers 
and  waving  of  hats,  handkerchiefs,  umbrellas, 
and  flags,  prolonged,  on  tiiree  or  four  occa¬ 
sions,  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes. 

The  rei>ort  of  the  Committee  on  Credentials 
was  unanimous,  and  unanimously  adopted, 
thus  disi»osing  happily  of  the  vexing  questions 
in  regard  to  contesting  delegations. 

The  rei>ort  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  pro¬ 
voked  some  discussion,  but  it  was  soon  adopt¬ 
ed  with  a  few  amendments.  An  exceedingly 
interesting  discussion  was  called  forth  by  a 
minority  report  from  this  Committee,  recom¬ 
mending  a  change  in  the  basis  of  representa¬ 
tion  to  future  Conventions.  The  sub.stance  of 
the  proposed  change  was  to  make  the  strength 
of  the  Republican  constituencies  the  basis  of 
representation  in  the  Congressional  districts. 
While  each  State  should  continue  to  have  (as 
now)  four  delegates  at  large,  each  Congression¬ 
al  district,  instead  of  having  two  delegates, 
should  have  one  delegate  and  one  additional 
delegate  for  every  ten  thousand  votes  or  ma¬ 
jority  fraction  thereof,  cast  for  the  Republican 
Presidential  electoral  ticket  at  the  last  pre¬ 
ceding  Presidential  election.”  This  was  very 
earnestly  opposed,  and  after  a  time  with¬ 
drawn.  Mr.  Bradley  of  Kentucky  made  a 
very  able  8i)eech  in  opposition  to  it,  and  Mr. 
John  R.  Lynch,  a  colored  delegate  from  Mis- 
siseipi)!,  a  still  abler  one.  Mr.  Lynch,  by  the 
way,  who  was  elected  temiKjrary  chairman  of 
the  Convention,  ac<iuitted  himself  nobly  in 
that  position.  The  fact  that  he  was  born  a 
slave  and  has  lived  to  attain  to  such  a  i)osition 
of  honor,  shows  very  strikingly  what  a  won¬ 
derful  revolution  has  occurred  in  our  country 
within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions 
was  received  by  the  great  audience  with  fre¬ 
quent  and  loud  api>lause,  and  was  unanimous¬ 
ly  approved  by  the  Convention.  Much  of  it  is 
certainly  worthy  of  approval,  but  some  of  it, 
notably  the  denunciation  of  Chinese  immigra¬ 
tion,  and  the  declaration  in  favor  of  the  eight- 
hour  law,  <iuite  as  certainly  is  not. 

During  the  first  day’s  session  memorials 
from  the  Women’s  Christian  Temiwrance 
Work  and  other  temperance  organizations, 
asking  for  a  declaration  in  the  platform  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  an  amendment  to  the  National  Consti¬ 
tution  forever  prohibiting  the  imi>ortation  or 
exiK)rtation,  manufacture  or  sale  of  alcoholic 
beverages,  were  introduced,  read,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions.  Mr.  Don- 
nan  of  Iowa  introduced  the  memorial  of  the 
W’omen’s  Christian  Temperance  Work,  hold¬ 
ing  the  document  in  one  hand,  and  the  stump 
of  a  half-used  cigar  between  the  fingers  of  the 
other.  An  observing  and  intelligent  lady  sit¬ 
ting  beside  me  noticing  this,  and  i*alling  my 
attention  to  it,  made  the  very  sensible  remark 
that  the  tableau  would  have  been  more  appro- 
l)riate  without  the  cigar.  Memorials  in  favor 
of  woman  suffrage  wen*  also  introduced  and 
referred.  The  platform  is  silent  concerning 
both  measures. 

The  si>eeches  nominating  and  seconding  the 
nomination  of  candidates  for  President,  occu¬ 
pied  the  Convention  at  its  Thursday  night  -ses¬ 
sion,  which  lasted  from  seven  o’clock  till  a 
<iuarter  before  two  Friday  morning.  This  fact 
shows  that  the  si>eeches  were  intolerably  long. 
Of  those  which  I  heard  (I  left  at  eleven  o’idock) 
some  were  of  marked  ability  and  power,  and 
a  few  wen*  commonpiace  and  tedious.  Mr. 
Brandagee  of  Connecticut,  in  nominating  his 
Suite’s  “  favorite  -son,”  made  one  of  the  best. 
When  in  the  call  of  States,  Maine  was  named, 
the  frenzy  of  cheering  was  indescribable,  and 
was  followed  later  by  a  scene  hardly  less  tu¬ 
multuous  in  favor  of  President  .\rthur,  when 
New  York  was  called.  From  the  oi)ening  day 
of  the  Convention  it  was  easy  to  see  that  there 
was  a  strong  sentiment  among  the  delegates 
against  all  “  dark  horses.”  Of  the  men  nom¬ 
inated  I  need  not  speak  further  than  to  say 
that  their  principles,  records,  and  characters, 
are  well  known.  They  are  men  of  distinguish¬ 
ed  ability.  Every  voter  has  the  data  for  a 
wise  judgment  as  to  whether  they  are  men 
worthy  to  be  elevated  to  the  two  highest  offices 
in  the  land,  and  when  the  time  comes,  each 
voter  will  cast  his  ballot  according  to  that 
judgment.  Henry  C'lay  never  had  more  de¬ 
voted  friends  and  admirers  than  does  Mr. 
Blaine,  nor  more  malignant  enemies.  But 
tliat  his  will  be  the  fate  of  Mr.  Clay,  the  pres¬ 
ent  signs  do  not  indicate.  That  the  campaign 
will  be  hotly  contested,  is  altogether  proba¬ 
ble.  That  it  may  not  be  bitter  and  full  of  slan¬ 
der  and  malignity,  let  all  good  citizt*us  pray. 


A  recent  decree  of  the  Corean  Government  en¬ 
joins  officials  and  subjects  to  render  every  pos¬ 
sible  assistance  to  shipwrecked  vessels  off  the 
Corean  coast.  A  good  result  of  the  treaty. 


THE  SPEECH  OF  BALAAM’S  ASS. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

The  long-eared  brute  on  which  the  irritable 
prophet  rode  was  the  representative  orator  of 
his  race;  and  not  for  them  only  but  for  the 
whole  brute  creation.  In  these  days  it  is  no 
remarkable  thing  for  donkeys  to  talk— as  our 
public  assemblies  can  testify— but  their  speech¬ 
es  have  neither  the  pathos  nor  the  pith  of  their 
four-legged  compeer.  Skeptics  and  scoffers 
have  made  merry  over  the  idea  of  an  ass  utter¬ 
ing  intelligible  words.  There  is  an  ingenious 
hyijothesis  that  as  Balaam  was  a  diviner  ac¬ 
customed  to  interpret  the  cries  of  birds  and 
beasts,  he  interpreted  the  natural  sounds  and 
movements  of  the  ass  as  a  remonstrance 
against  his  violent  treatment,  and  by  a  strong 
Oriental  fancy  translated  them  into  actual 
speech.  Very  ingenious  this ;  but  the  apostle 
Peter  had  never  heard  of  this  theory  when  he 
emphatically  said  that  “  the  dumb  ass,  speak¬ 
ing  with  man’s  voice,  stayed  the  madness  of 
the  prophet.”  What  Peter  believed  I  can  be¬ 
lieve. 

Certainly  if  the  representative  of  an  ill-used 
race  w’as  ever  endowed  with  the  power  of 
speech  even  for  once,  he  could  not  have  spoken 
more  effectually  than  in  those  pathetic  words, 
“Am  not  I  thine  ass  ui)on  which  thou  hast  rid¬ 
den  ever  since  I  was  thine  unto  this  day?  Was 
I  ever  wont  to  do  so  unto  thee?  ”  Well  said! 
poor  belabored  beast  of  burden,  who  hadst 
more  penetration  to  discover  the  angel  in  the 
road  than  had  thy  cruel  owner  blinded  with 
his  rage !  The  whole  animal  creation  found  a 
voice  in  thy  righteous  remonstrance.  Assur¬ 
edly  if  all  the  over-loaded,  beaten,  and  abom¬ 
inably  ill-used  horses  in  our  streets  could 
speak,  each  ivoiild  say  to  its  brutal  driver,  “Am 
not  I  thy  faithful  servant  whom  thou  hast 
driven  ever  since  I  was  thine,  and  liave  I  ever 
done  so  unto  thee?  ”  There  is  a  stately  monu¬ 
ment  in  Greenwood  Cemetery  t<i  the  founder 
of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals :  but  the  germ-idea  of  this  noble  insti¬ 
tution  was  born  in  the  short  and  sensible 
speech  of  Balaam’s  long-suffering  ass. 

The  religion  of  the  Bible  is  the  only  religion 
that  enjoins  kindness  to  our  poor  relations  of 
the  animated  creation.  “A  righteous  man  re- 
gardeth  the  life  of  his  beast.”  The  original 
Hebrew  word  signifies  “  knoveth  ”  the  feelings 
of  these  faithful  .servants.  One  of  the  most 
characteristic  incidents  in  the  life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  occurred  when  he  was  a  young  lawyer 
riding  home  from  court  with  a  comi)any  of 
law’yers.  He  espied  two  little  birds  by  the 
road-side  that  had  been  blown  out  of  their 
nest.  He  dismounted  and  searched  for  the 
nest  and  the  mother.  Half  an  hour  afterwards 
he  overtook  his  brother-lawyers,  who  laughed 
at  him ;  but  in  a  most  serious  tone  Lincoln 
said  to  them  “  Gentlemen,  I  could  not  have 
slept  to-night  if  I  had  not  given  those  little 
birds  back  to  their  mother.”  There  spake  out 
the  big  loving  heart  which  afterwards  throb¬ 
bed  in  symi)athy  for  a  whole  race  that  lay  suf¬ 
fering  by  the  wayside— w’ronged  and  wounded 
by  an  hundred  years  of  bondage.  We  count 
that  one  of  the  finest  of  Lincoln’s  innumerable 
strokes  of  heart-elo(iuence. 

But  Balaam’s  ass  gave  utterance  to  a  princi¬ 
ple  iirofounder  and  more  far-reaching  than 
that  of  mercy  to  the  si)eechless  brutes.  It  is 
the  principle  of  .so  using  power  as  to  ensure 
justice  and  kindness  to  nil  inferiors.  It  branch¬ 
es  out  into  several  Bible  precei)ts.  One  of 
the.se  golden  exhortations  is,  “  Fathers,  pro¬ 
voke  not  your  children  to  wrath.”  (Paul 
seems  to  have  had  too  high  a!i  opinion  of 
mothers  to  include  them  in  the  caution.) 
Many  a  hard-handed  father  has  driven  a  way¬ 
ward  son  to  de3i>eration  and  destruction. 
“The  nurture  of  the  Lord  ”  means  more  than 
instruction  in  God’s  commandments;  it  means 
also  the  patient  forebearance  which  God  ex¬ 
tends  to  His  wayward  children.  “  Masters, 
give  unto  your  servants  that  which  isjnsl  and 
cptal,"  is  another  divine  law  of  kindne.ssto  the 
depemlent  classes.  It  is  the  only  righteous 
solution  of  the  conflicts  between  capital  and 
labor.  Translated  into  our  modern  si>eech  it 
reads  “  Employ«*rs,  give  unto  your  employes 
that  which  is  just  and  fair — knowing  thiat  ye 
also  have  an  Employer  in  heaven.”  See  to  it 
that  those  whom  you  hire  are  neither  over¬ 
worked  or  underpaid.  If  Bible  religion  has 
given  birth  to  Henry  Bergh’s  noble  charity  for 
brutes,  it  has  likewise  produced  the  Societies 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  and 
Early  Closing  Associations  for  clerks,  ai>i)ren- 
tices  and  shop-girls. 

Wider  still  may  this  principle  be  pushed.  It 
reaches  to  our  daily  treatment  of  all  who  are  in¬ 
ferior  in  social  position  and  in  mental  capacity. 
In  God’s  sight  a  bootblack  is  on  a  par  with  a 
banker.  It  is  a  good  ruh*— when  dealing  with 
those  who  do  the  drudgeries  of  life— to  take 
every  man  at  his  own  estimate.  My  wood- 
sawyer  is  as  much  a  man  in  his  own  eyes,  as  I 
can  possibly  be  in  mine.  Chri.stianity  is  the 
one  rational  democracy;  for  it  not  only  re¬ 
cognizes  the  One  Fatherhood,  and  the  common 
brotherhood,  but  it  commands  the  strong  to 
bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak. 

What  were  cripples  and  weaklings  and  fools 
made  for  ?  To  be  driven  to  the  wall,  to  be 
cheated,  and  trampled  on,  and  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of?  No;  but  to  be  }iroleete,d:  the  strong 
must  guard  the  weak;  brains  are  given  to 
some  in  order  to  provide  refuge  and  relief  to 
their  feebler  fellow-mortals,  ami  not  to  weave 
webs  to  catch  and  plunder  them.  “  Bear  ye 
one  another’s  burdens  ”  is  the  sublimest  prin¬ 
ciple  of  ethics  ever  launched  into  this  CA)ld 
world.  It  is  so  heaven-born  a  maxim  that  in¬ 
fidelity  cannot  deny  its  origin. 

But  lest  we  make  Balaiim’s  poor  over-laden 
beast  to  draw  too  heavy  a  load  of  inferunces, 
we  mu.st  “  pull  up.”  In  justice  to  the  animal, 
we  claim  that  he  is  not  only  the  spokesman 
for  his  kindred,  but  an  ehMpient  advocate  of 
mercy  and  kindness  to  all  inferior  in  station, 
and  all  deiK*ndents  on  our  control. 

“  He  prayeth  bt*st  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small, 

For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us 
He  made  and  loveth  all.” 


“NO  GOOD  GIRLS.” 

Mr.  Editor :  Dear  Sir,  Please  allow  me  a  few 
lines  in  your  i)aiK‘r  on  a  subject  rarely  discuss¬ 
ed.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mrs.  R.  or  Mrs.  K., 
noble  Christian  women  zealously  interested  in 
the  “  Homes,”  Orphan  Asylums,  and  Industri¬ 
al  Schools  of  our  cities,  why  it  is  that  when  ap¬ 
plication  is  made  for  a  neat,  honest,  and  cajHi- 
ble  girl,  the  aaiswer  invariably  comes  “  We 
have  no  one  to  answer  your  imrpose ;  it  is  im- 
ix)ssible  to  get  good  girls  in  these  days.” 

I  think  I  exi)res3  the  feeling  of  many,  when 
I  say  there  must  be  something  wrong  in  these 
systems  of  charity ;  the  machinery  needs  oil¬ 
ing.  I  believe  the  object  of  these  institutions 
is  to  bring  up  their  inmates  to  habits  of  indus¬ 


try,  honesty,  and  neatness,  and  instil  into 
their  minds  correct  ideas  of  Christianity,  so 
that  they  may  be  prepared  to  go  forth  fitted 
for  their  lifework,  which  is  not  that  of  teachers 
or  artists,  but  to  positions  in  Christian  families 
as  domestics.  If  this  object  is  not  attained, 
how  useless  it  seems  to  spend  such  a  vast 
amount  of  money  for  nothing!  Some  workers 
are  getting  discouraged.  Poor. 


A  LAMENT  OVER  THE  FADING  CHARMS  OF 
CAPE  COD. 

June  2, 1884. 

Cape  Cod  is  changing  fast,  is  being  spoiled— 
for  me.  And  my  own  hand  started  the  change. 
When  first  I  saw  these  i)leasant,  <iuaint  shores 
in  the  Spring  of  1871,  the  Cape  was  as  un¬ 
like  aiiy  place  that  I  had  seen  as  Japan  would 
be  now  if  I  could  visit  it.  The  novelty  of 
the  scenes,  the  simplicity  of  the  people,  the 
coolness  of  the  Summer,  the  freedom,  the 
freshness,  the  “moonlight  pinks,”  the  pine 
woods,  the  whip-poor-wills— everything  I  saw 
and  heard  delighted  me  so  much,  that  it  was 
simply  impossible  for  me  to  keep  my  pleasure 
to  myself. 

There  seemed  to  be  so  much  room,  and  rents 
were  so  cheap  (as  were  good  houses),  that  it 
was  too  bad  not  to  have  people  who  had  been 
crowded  in  cities,  and  were  sick  (as  I  had  been) 
of  city  sights  and  sounds  and  smells,  know 
about  it ;  so  I  set  to  work  to  tell  them. 

And  they  came,  and  they  keep  coming.  And 
now  the  salt  -  works,  where  you  could  walk 
for  hours  and  not  meet  a  living  creature  but 
birds  and  sciuirrels ;  and  the  tide-mills  which 
sentineled  the  shore  and  made  weird  music  as 
they  supidied  the  works  from  the  in-rolling 
tide ;  and  the  gaps  through  which  you  could  go 
in  every  direction,  through  fields,  gardens, 
groves,  and  even  door-yards,  making  straight 
lines  for  wliatever  point  you  desired  to  gain ; 
are  fast  disappearing.  So  also  are  the  old- 
fashioned,  sun-bonneted  figures  that  used  to 
glide  to  and  fro,  hither  and  thither.  And  in 
the  hot  months  the  streets  and  the  lovely 
shore  are  alive  with  “Summer  people.”  Chil¬ 
dren  swarm.  The  silent,  peaceful  air  in  which 
weariness  itself  became  refreshed,  is  silent  and 
peaceful  no  more. 

What  I  wanted  was  to  have  the  weak  and  the 
weary,  the  discouraged  and  the  poor,  come 
hither,  and  be  heli)ed  and  comforted ;  but  it 
has  become  the  resort  of  another  class,  and 
will  probably  bi>  before  many  years  have  pass¬ 
ed,  a  watering-place  just  like  any  other,  though 
probably  superior  to  all.  Already  it  is  too 
much  like  Saratoga  to  suit  me.  I  flee  to  the 
mountains  of  Pennsylvania. 

But  to  return  to  this  beach.  Nowhere  is 
there  one  that  is  more  pleasant  and  safe.  And 
hard  were  it  to  find  kinder  people  than  dwell 
along  this  shore.  Then  the  woods  remain,  but 
not  ali.  A  few  acres  of  trees  near  to  this  house 
have  lately  been  felled,  and  I  have  groat  com¬ 
fort  and  amusement  (not  to  mention  the  gain) 
in  gathering  and  stowing  away  for  my  own  use 
all  the  nice  white  chips  and  line  cones  for  my 
fire,  that  I  want.  The  handsome,  genial,  gen¬ 
erous-hearted  Capt.  Selle<*k  gives  us  cheerful¬ 
ly  the  right  to  do  .so.  In  that  direction  there  is 
solitude.  Beyond  the  few  lines  of  saltworks 
“still  extant,”  lies  the  clearing.  The  robin« 
sing  there  still,  but  the  wild  roses  are  gone. 
When  my  basket  is  filled,  I  lean  against  tin' 
gray  old  salt-works  and  wait  for  the  stars. 
Venus  is  first  to  .say  “  Here!  ”  and  “  Good  eve¬ 
ning!”  Then  comes  JupiU'r,  then  Mars  and 
Arcturus,  and  in  a  few  moments  more  they 
peep  out  so  fast  I  cannot  count  them.  How 
beautiful,  how  glorious  art  thou,  O  starry  heav¬ 
en!  And  with  its  ble.ssing  in  my  heart  and 
beaming  over  me,  I  lift  my  basket,  and  over 
the  grassy  path  walk  home.  The  trees  have 
nearly  all  leafed  out  now,  and  the  blossoms 
from  peach  and  pear  tn'c  are  strewing  the 
grass.  Balm  of  Gilead  richly  scents  the  air. 
Willow  waves  along  the  shore.  Aspen  and 
maple  thrive;  but  not  the  sugar-maple.  Ver¬ 
mont,  remembering  me,  sent  me  maple  sugar. 

The  fishermen  are  away  on  the  sea.  The 
home-stayers  are  making  new  boats  and  re¬ 
pairing  old,  in  expectation  of  “the  boarders.” 
The  women  are  all  in  house-cleaning  regimen¬ 
tals.  How  they  look!  soa))-suds  scent  the  air. 
Cape  Cod  housekeepers  lead  the  world  for  neat¬ 
ness.  No  Holland  dame  shall  be  excepted. 
And  oh  how  “slick”  some  of  them  do  keep 
their  husbands!  I  wonder  that  their  skin  is 
not  washed  off,  and  every  hair  brushed  out  of 
their  heads.  They  criticise  eatdi  other,  kind 
.souls.  Says  one  wliose  kitchen  oilcloth  always 
shines  equally  with  her  cook-stove,  which  she 
“shines  up”  every  juorning  as  regularly  as 
she  reads  her  Bible  and  says  her  i)rayer8,  and 
who.se  walls  are  never  allowed  to  be  dusty; 
“  Now  I  do  think  ’tis  needless  to  be  over-^iar- 
ticular.  There’s  Aunt  Celia,  she  keeps  her 
mop  as  white  as  I  keep  Isaac’s  shirts;  and 
she  catches  her  husband’s  hat  and  clothes  the 
minute  he  takes  them  off,  and  runs  out  of  doors 
to  shake  them,  for  fear  a  little  dust  may  be  on 
them.”  As  she  speaks  she  seizes  a  newspaper 
and  rushes  at  her  lord  and  master,  who  is  in 
the  act  of  lying  down  on  the  lounge.  “  Here, 
here,  I.saac!  I’ve  just  i)ut  a  clean  cover  on  that 
lounge.  Don’t  let  your  boots  touch  it.”  He 
rears  the  boots  high  in  air,  and  she  claps  Ihe 
paper  under  them. 

“We  are  so  clean  and  neat  here,”  remarks 
Ben,  “that  I  don’t  know  nothing  what  to  do 
with  myself.”  Then  he  sinks  peacefully  away 
to  sleeji.  r 

Happy  souls!  Little  <lo  they  know  what  life 
means  to — to  bankers  and  brokers  in  the  city. 
Can  it  be  that  Cape  Cod  (as  it  was  before  the 
strangers  <*ame)  and  Wall  street  are  on  the 
same  planet  ?  How  much  to  be  envied  are 
the.se  people  by  the  uprooted  men,  who.  by 
reckless  speculations,  have  brought  upon  them¬ 
selves  the  doom  spoken  of  in  Scripture:  “His 
remembrance  shall  perish  from  the  earth,  and 
he  shall  have  no  name  in  ‘  the  street  ’  ” !  Why 
cannot  men  learn  that  “  he  only  who  walketh 
uprightly,  walketh  surely  ”  ?  Better  is  a  little 
gathered  on  a  solid  foundation  than  vast  reve¬ 
nues  on  foundations  of  “  chance.” 

I  would  there  were  no  such  places  on  earth 
as  stock  gamblers’  exchanges !  Once  I  lost  my 
way,  and  found  my.self  down  there  by  the  foot 
of  William  street  (I  think  it  was),  and  really 
it  did  seem  like  Bedlam.  I  never  saw*  a  more 
crazy  set  of  lunatics  in  all  my  life.  They 
frightened  me  so  I  could  not  tell  which  way  to 
go.  Even  when  I  took  hold  of  one,  and  en¬ 
treated  that  he  would  direct  me,  he  would  not 
even  look  at  me ;  but  with  arms  tossed  on  high, 
he  yelled  to  somebody  .something  that  tc*  me 
had  no  meaning.  One  had  better  have  no  fa¬ 
ther,  or  brother,  or  husband,  or  cousin,  or 
friend  of  the  male  sex,  than  to  be  obliged  to 
think  of  him  as  one  of  that  daft  throng.  Bet¬ 
ter  that  they  were  all  out  in  the  country  tilling 
the  soil.  I  wish  they  were  busy  at  something 
useful— killing  potato-bugs,  i>lantiDg  trees,  or 
catching  the  boys  who  rob  birds’  nests.  How 


much  hai)pier  they  would  be !  How  much  more 
likely  to  secure  a  happy  immortality ! 

This  is  the  place  for  those  who  have  money 
to  invest,  while  as  yet  houses  and  house-lots 
can  be  bought  for  a  trifle.  The  house  wherein 
I  abide  (till  I  go  hence)  would  be  a  prize,  par¬ 
ticularly  to  a  man  like  Dr.  Dio  Lewis,  who 
should  desire  to  have  a  sanitarium  by  the  sea. 
It  is  exceedingly  pleasant,  and  has  water  up¬ 
stairs— a  rare  luxury  in  this  region.  I  am 
bound  to  admit  that  the  changes  which  I  de¬ 
plore  do  but  render  the  place  more  to  be  de¬ 
sired  by  most  persons.  But  the  “  wild  ”  blood 
of  your  correspondent  inclines  her  to  solitude, 
and  to  paths  in  heath  and  forest.  She  likes 
more  to  make  gardens  in  shady  spots  for  wild- 
flowers— the  shy  forest  fays— than  to  mingle 
with  “  high-toned  ”  humanity,  some  of  whom 
do  not  consider  how  ungrateful  and  base  it  is 
to  take  good  at  the  hand  of  God,  use  it  selfish¬ 
ly,  and  forget  Him  who  gave  it.  The  more  one 
sees  of  “  society,”  the  better  one  loves  the  wil¬ 
derness.  Its  charms  have  drawn  to  its  bosom 
the  greatest  and  the  best  of  earth,  and  it  can 
charm  and  comfort  still.  August.v  Moore. 


“THE  SENTINEL  OF  POMPEII”  EXPLODED. 

A  W.XRWINCt  TO  CLKRQVMEN. 

By  Rev.  J.  C.  Fletcher. 

Naples,  Italy,  May  17,  1884. 

If  my  memory  serves  me  rightly,  this  com¬ 
munication  will  reach  the  United  States  when 
the  May  anniversaries  are  over,  and  when,  it 
is  said,  the  religious  newspapers  are  more  read 
by  clergymen  than  at  any  other  time.  Wheth¬ 
er  this  is  so  or  not,  I  wall  not  stop  to  inquire, 
but  I  do  wish  to  reach  my  ministerial  breth¬ 
ren  concerning  a  most  fretiuent  illustration 
used  in  the  pulpit  to  enforce  certain  religious 
truths.  I  cannot  enumerate  how  often  I  have 
heard  clergymen  impress  upon  young  con¬ 
verts  to  stand  firmly  by  their  Christian  pro¬ 
fession  and  belief,  and  to  be  faithful  unto 
death ;  and  they  give  the  touching  illustration 
of  The  S>'ntiiiel  of  Pompeii. 

You  know  the  usual  story,  the  bones  of  which 
can  be  exhibited  as  follows :  In  the  course  of 
the  excavations  in  Pompeii,  the  skeleton  of  a 
Roman  sentinel  was  found  in  his  sentry-box 
near  the  western  gate  of  the  city,  where  the 
old  fortifications  span  over  the  Street  of  the 
Tombs.  There  were  discovered  the  remains  of 
this  faithful  soldier.  His  helmet  was  upon  his 
hairless,  skinless  skull,  his  spear  was  in  his 
bony  hand,  his  sword  was  girt  about  his  flesh¬ 
less  loins.  He  had  remained  faithful  to  his 
trust,  steadfast  to  his  oath  (his  sacramentun) 
as  a  Roman  soldier,  while  all  others  fled.  That 
is  the  story. 

Moralists  for  more  than  a  century  have 
moralized  over  his  old  soldier’s  armor-encased 
bones,  and  said  he  was  faithful  unto  death ; 
preachers  have  preached  him,  and  said  that 
his  faithfulness  to  his  principles  was  sublime 
in  a  cause  not  a  millionth  part  as  good  as  the 
Christian  faith;  sculptors  have  “sculped” 
him ;  and  even  the  wide-awake  London  Times 
not  long  ago  actually  held  him  up  to  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  world.  Truly  “  things  are  not 
what  they  seem.”  There  is  not  one  word  of  truth 
in  the  storij  !  Poets  and  sculi>tors  have  license, 
but  preachers  and  the  London  Times  ought  to 
be  posted  up,  and  stick  to  the  truth  at  all 
times.  I  have  sometimes  been  led  to  exclaim 
“  When  will  Christian  ministers  cease  to  use 
as  an  illustration  for  enforcing  truth  this  huge 
lie,  got  up  years  ago  by  a  Neapolitan,  palmed 
off  on  the  world,  but  refuted  long  ago?” 
When  I  was  a  boy  I  used  to  hear  an  exi)rcssion 
like  this:  “A  lie  will  travel  as  much  faster 
than  truth,  as  lightning  travels  fa.ster  than  a 
stage  horse.”  And  I  would  add,  travels  much 
further  and  longer.  In  my  correspondence 
for  journals  in  London  and  in  Paris  I  have 
several  times  written  f)n  this  subject,  and  when 
last  in  America  I  very  often,  in  lectures  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  country,  tried  to  tell  the  real 
facts  in  the  case,  but  at  last  gave  it  up,  for  the 
old  version  and  the  old  lie  would  not  down, 
and  I  kept  hearing  and  seeing  it  cropi>ing  out 
in  sermons,  temperance  lectures,  and  newspa¬ 
pers.  But  a  new  rehash  of  the  sentinel— or 
rather,  of  his  dry  bones— having  been  recently 
made  in  a  more  conspicuous  way  than  usual,  I 
am  led  to  make  one  more  attempt  to  bury  as 
much  as  possible  the  remains  of  the  “  faithful 
Roman  soldier’s”  remains. 

First,  however,  let  me  tell  the  facts  in  the 
case  (as  I  have  already  told  the  popular  story), 
to  show  that  there  is  not  one  word  of  truth  in 
the  usual  version.  From  the  day  that  excava¬ 
tions  were  begun  at  Pompeii  in  1748  until  this 
present  date,  a  record  has  been  scrupulously 
kept  of  every  house  opened,  of  every  skeleton 
found ;  of  every  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  coin, 
ornament,  and  vase ;  of  ivory  tablets  and  gla.s3 
vessels  (the  latter  already  amounting  to  200,- 
000) ;  of  domestic  utensils  in  terra  cotta,  iron, 
and  bronze  ;  of  every  mural  painting, and  even 
the  scribblings  on  the  walls ;  in  short,  a  most 
minute  record  of  everything  found  in  the 
buried  city.  This  Giortinle  derjti  Scari  (Excava¬ 
tions- Journal,  as  the  Germans  would  say)  is  a 
perfect  storehouse  for  the  archfcologists,  and 
thus  any  ijuantity  of  popular  errors  concern¬ 
ing  the  interesting  “city  of  the  dead”  (Sir 
Walter  Scott’s  expression)  have  been  either 
corrected  or  refuted. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  Giornale  degli  Seavi 
and  see  what  I  can  find  about  our  “Sentinel.” 
On  the  Lith  of  August,  1763,  the  excavators 
came  upon  a  small  upright  tomb  completely 
open  towards  the  north— the  gate,  doubtless  of 
woodwork,  having  in  the  lapse  of  ages  com- 
l)letely  disappeared.  The  inside  of  this  tomb 
might,  perhaps,  hold  two  people  standing  up¬ 
right,  and  with  uplifterl  hands  they  might 
touch  the  arch»“d  ceiling.  But  there  were 
found  here  neither  skeleton,  helmet,  si)ear,  nor 
sword.  In  a  little  term  eottn  receptacle  were, 
however,  discovered  Hie  ashes  and  calcined 
bones  of  some  old  cremated  Roman  who  had 
passed  away  long  before  the  destruction  of 
Pompeii.  The  inscription  in  clear  caps,  as  the 
printers  would  say,  told  us  that  this  was  a 
tomb,  and  that  it  was  the  tomb  of  one  Marcus 
Cerrinius  Restitulus.  It  went  further— for  the 
inscription  reads  that  Marcus  Cerrinius  Resti¬ 
tulus  was  an  Augustal.  Here  we  have  a  clue  to 
a  date.  The  Augnstnles  were  an  order  of  priests 
in  the  mnnieijna  instituted  by  Augustus,  and 
the  members  of  this  order  were  chosen  from 
the  freedmen  tlihertini),  and  the  office  of  Augus¬ 
tal  was  considered  a  very  honorable  one.  Af¬ 
ter  the  death  of  Augustus  the  order  in  the  mu- 
nicipia  was  kept  up  by  its  being  conferred  by 
the  Deeuriones  (or  the  Senators,  the  members 
of  the  Colonial  Senate  or  Curia).  There  was 
another  Augustal  order  in.stituted  by  Tiberius, 
but  this  in  Pompeii  was  the  original  one,  as 
their  place  of  meeting  only  contained  statues 
of  members  of  Augustus’  family.  Now  as  Au¬ 
gustus  died  sixty-five  years  before  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Pompeu,  we  can  easily  believe  from 
that  circumstance  and  a  certain  appearance  of 


the  tomb,  that  Marcus  Cerrinius  Restitulus 
must  have  been  dead  and  cremated  for  more 
than  a  generation  previous  to  the  awful  storm 
of  pumice-stone  and  ashes  that  buried  the  un¬ 
fortunate  city.  To  show  further  that  it  was 
not  a  sentry  box,  it  is  most  plainly  stated  in 
the  inscription  that  Marcus  Cerrinius  Restitu- 
lus  was  indebted  for  his  small  and  unpreten¬ 
tious  tomb  to  a  decree  of  the  Senate  of  Pom¬ 
peii,  for  after  bis  name  there  occurs  that  it  was 
in  loco  dalo  deeretu  Becurionum  (in  the  place 
given  by  the  decree  of  the  Deeuriones).  An 
eminent  French  arclueologist,  the  late  Ernest 
Breton,  said  of  the  same  old  sentinel-falsehood 
“It  is  a  pity  to  destroy  this  glorious  tradition, 
this  story  of  a  soldier  a  martyr  to  discipline ; 
but  besides  no  sentinel  being  found  there  [in 
the  so-called  sentry  box],  the  authors  of  the 
story  have  forgotten  to  take  into  consideration 
the  two  Latin  inscriptions,  which  leave  no 
doubt  whatever  of  the  funeral  destination  of 
what  ignorance  has  termed  a  sentry  box.”  So 
the  whole  story  of  the  sentinel  falls  to  ashes 
and  calcined  bones — the  burnt  remains  of  a 
man  who  was  never  a  soldier,  and  who  was 
dead  and  cremated  long  before  Pompeii  was 
destroyed. 

Some  years  ago  I  wrote  a  long  letter  on  this 
subject,  which  was  published  in  the  American 
Register,  Paris,  France,  and  I  thought  I  would 
never  disturb  the  “  Sentinel  (?)  of  Pompeii  ” 
again.  But  at  a  religious  meeting  held  here  in 
Naples  a  short  time  ago,  a  lady  friend  of  mine, 
a  person  of  piety  and  filled  with  the  desire  to 
do  good,  gave  me  a  tract,  many  copies  of  which 
she  was  distributing  in  Naples,  particularly 
amongst  the  English-reading  sailors  who  at¬ 
tended  the  Bethel  services.  The  little  tract  is 
entitled  (I  give  the  title  rerbatim  nd  panctem,) 
“Secrets  made  Known,  by  the  Rev.  George 
Everard,  M.A.,  Wolverhampton.  Framsden 
Series,  No.  12,  Drummond  Tract  Depot,  Stir¬ 
ling.  London,  S.  W.,  Partridge  &  Co.”  Now 
the  New  York  Ev.vngelist  knows  that  its  cor¬ 
respondent  is  in  entire  sympathy  with  the  sen¬ 
timent  and  the  aim  of  Rev.  Mr.  Everard’s  little 
tract ;  but  I  hope  that  for  the  sake  of  truth  in 
enforcing  the  highest  of  all  truths,  he  and  his 
publishers  will  suppress  the  future  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  treatise  wherein  the  chief  illustration 
and  the  strongest  appeal  hinge  on  the  explod¬ 
ed  story  of  the  “Sentinel  of  Pompeii.”  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Everard  states  in  this  tract  that 
“the  Roman  sentinel  was  discovered  stiil  at 
his  post  near  the  gates  of  the  city”  [of  Pom¬ 
peii].  And  as  if  this  statement  were  not 
enough,  on  the  outside  of  the  little  publication 
there  is  a  very  excellent,  though  rather  a  the¬ 
atrical,  engraving,  where  the  Pompeians  may 
be  seen  rushing  through  the  gate,  while  the 
sentinel  armed  from  head  to  foot  stands  sub¬ 
lime  amidst  the  general  luinic,  refusing  to  flee 
amidst  the  rain  of  pumice,  stone,  and  ashes! 
More  than  one  minister  with  the  degree  of 
M.A.,  has  been  led  astray  by  the  story  of  the 
“sentinel”;  but  what  should  we  think  of  an 
M.A.  with  his  Coneybeare  and  Howson,  or  with 
any  Bible  chronology,  or  with  any  Roman  his¬ 
tory,  writing  the  following,  which  is  printed  in 
the  “Secrets  made  Known,”  viz  :  “  The  baker’s 
oven  [in  Pompeii]  with  its  eighty-three  loaves, 
black  and  charred,  was  discovered,  and  these 
[the  loaves]  still  retaining  their  shape  as  plac¬ 
ed  there  m  the  dags  of  St.  Paul.”  The  italics 
are  my  own.  All  chronologists  are  agreed  that 
the  Apostle  Paul  suffered  martyrdom  in  one  of 
the  following  three  years,  viz :  either  66  A.  D., 
67  A.  D.,  or  68  A.  D.  Now  even  if  we  take  the 
latest  dat»*,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Everard,  those  eighty-three  loaves  were  either 
well-baked,  or  pretty  stale  brt'ad,  before  the 
destruction  of  Pompeii,  for  they  would  be  just 
eleven  years  in  the  oven  from  68  A.  D.  to  79 
A.  D. 

Ministers,  however,  are  not  the  only  ones 
who  use  the  “  Pompeiian  Sentinel  ”  for  an  il¬ 
lustration,  as  the  following  incident  narrated 
to  me  by  Dr.  Lee  Munhall  of  Indianapolis,  a 
well  known  evangelist  in  the  West.  Dr.  Mun¬ 
hall  told  me  that  he  was  attending  a  series  of 
meetings  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  in  February, 
1878.  The  services  of  the  church  where  he 
spoke  being  over,  he  thought  that  he  would 
look  in  at  a  Muri)hy  temperance  meeting  held 
in  the  Opera  House.  There  a  famous  lecturer, 

a  (Captain - from  Pittsburg,  was  holding  his 

audience  spellbound  by  his  eloquence.  Finally 
he  wound  up  with  a  most  telling  ai)i)eal  to  the 
signers  to  stand  by  their  pledge.  But  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  full  point,  and  also  the  absurdity 
of  his  conclusion,  the  reader  must  recollect 
three  things  (of  which  the  speaker  was  entire¬ 
ly  ignorant) :  First,  that  no  lava  over  touched 
Pompeii  at  its  destruction— indeed,  no  lava 
flowed  from  Vesuvius  in  historic  times,  until 
1036  A.  D. ;  second,  that  lava  is  something  so 
intensely  hot  that  gla.ss  is  melted  into  a  fluid 
substance  in  a  minute,  that  marble  is  turned 
to  lime,  that  iron  and  bronze  become  like  wa¬ 
ter  ;  and  third,  let  the  reader  recall  when  mus¬ 
kets  were  invented.  “  Stand  to  your  pledge, 
my  men,”  said  the  speaker,  “and  remember 
to  be  as  firm  as  the  Sentinel  of  Pompeii.  Fel¬ 
low-citizens,  when  1800  year.s  ago  the  volcano 
of  Vesuvius  belched  out  its  fiery  flood,  the 
stream  of  lava  rolled  down  upon  the  city  of 
Pompeii.  The  frightened  people  saw  it  com¬ 
ing,  and  began  to  flee.  When  they  reached  the 
main  gate  of  the  city  there  stood  a  Roman  sen¬ 
tinel,  and  faithful  to  his  oath,  he  stood  firmly 
to  his  post.  On  came  the  rolling  lava,  and 
enveloped  the  sentinel  to  his  knees.  He  never 
budged.  Again  came  another  wave  of  lava, 
and  he  was  completely  engulfed.  And,  fellow- 
citizens,  they  have  lately  excavated  Pompeii, 
and  there,  near  the  gate  through  which  all 
others  fled,  was  found  that  same  sentinel,  who 
would  not  break  his  oath  to  save  his  life. 
There  he  was  found  with  his  helmet  on  his 
head,  his  sword  at  his  side,  and  his  gun  on 
his  shoulder— or  at  least  the  iron  works,  for  the 
stock  had.  been  burned  by  the  lava  !”  I  wish  that 
I  might  say  that  this  is  the  last  of  the  Hentincl 
of  Pompeii. 


The  twenty-ninth  New  York  State  Sunday- 
school  Convention  assembled  in  Grace  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Oswego,  last  week,  the  pastor. 
Dr.  H.  H.  Stebbins,  e?xtending  a  hearty  wel¬ 
come  to  the  brethren,  and  by  way  of  requital, 
being  subsequently  chosen  to  preside  over 
their  deliberations.  In  the  course  of  proceed¬ 
ings  Mr.  Danforth,  Secretary,  reported  that 
there  were  6,441  Sunday-schools  in  the  State ; 
111,482  officers  and  teachers;  742,227  scholars 
under  twenty-one ;  163,311  adults ;  total  mem¬ 
bership  1,017,020.  Several  who  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  during  the  past  year  in  seeking  out 
destitutions  and  endeavoring  to  awaken  a  gen¬ 
eral  interest  in  Sunday-schools,  made  rei)orts 
of  progress.  About  six  hundred  delegates  were 
in  attendance,  and  everything  moved  off  with 
spirit  and  power.  Some  seventy-five  singers 
occupied  .seats  on  the  platform.  Several  cities 
wanted  the  Convention  next  year,  but  Bing¬ 
hamton  carried  off  the  prize. 


PHILADELPHU  LETTER. 

Salle  PMladelphie. 

The  American  Christian  patriot  will  not  al¬ 
low  himself  to  forget  that  there  was  a  time 
when  the  name  of  France  was  to  his  ears  sec¬ 
ond  in  sweetness  only  to  that  of  his  own  coun¬ 
try.  Many  years  ago  the  people  of  this  city 
were  aroused  at  midnight  and  thrown  into 
ecstacies  by  the  shout  up  and  down  its  streets 
“Past  twelve  o’clock,  and  Cornwallis  is  tak¬ 
en!”  The  War  of  the  Revolution  was  over, 
and  liberty  and  independence  was  achieved. 
But  this  victory  that  created  the  greatest  of 
modern  nations,  was  achieved  very  greatly  by 
the  hand  of  France.  One-half  of  the  faithful 
circle  that  closed  in  around  the  royal  army 
was  composed  of  Frenchmen.  And  now  Amer¬ 
ican  Christians,  in  return  for  the  timely  secu¬ 
lar  aid  of  that  nation,  have  the  opportunity  to 
send  to  it  most  timely  sinritual  aid.  Besides, 
France  is  now  a  sister  republic,  and  we  know 
that  the  only  foundation  upon  which  repub¬ 
lican  institutions  can  stand,  is  the  morality  of 
the  Gospel.  Atheism,  that  cuts  the  sinews  of 
moral  obligation  and  unlashes  all  the  worst 
passions  of  man,  will  as  surely  destroy  that  re¬ 
public  as  it  continues  to  pervade  public  and 
private  life.  Our  interest  therefore  in  the  Re¬ 
public  of  France  as  a  sister  republic,  prompts 
us  to  aid  her  while  passing  through  the  press¬ 
ing  crisis  of  this  great  experiment. 

In  this  work  Philadelphia  has  not  been  in¬ 
active.  A  band  of  godly  women  have  thrown 
themselves  with  enthusiasm  into  this  work, 
and  have  just  held  the  fourth  anniversary  of 
their  organization.  This  Auxiliary  raises  be¬ 
tween  three  thousand  and  four  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  a  year  for  this  object,  and  with  the  funds 
thus  contributed,  the  “  Philadelphia  Hall  ”  has 
been  opened  in  Paris  in  the  Rue  St,  Honord,  a 
quarter  inhabited  chiefly  by  well-to-do  people, 
and  services,  well  attended,  are  constantly 
held  there  for  their  benefit.  Tidings  from  that 
Hall  are  ever  coming  to  cheer  the  contributors. 
Lately  a  young  French  gentleman  with  his 
wife,  from  the  intensely  Romish  district  of  La 
Vendee,  found  the  light  in  that  Hall.  In  Octo¬ 
ber  last  Lord  Radstock  conducted  there  a 
series  of  very  attractive  services.  Thus  the 
Christian  zeal  of  the  ladies  of  the  beautiful  city 
of  Philadelphia  is  ever  and  brightly  glowing 
within  the  walls  of  the  “  Salle  Philadelphie  ” 
in  the  beautiful  city  of  Paris. 

Progress. 

It  makes  the  head  swim  to  be  carried  along 
the  rail  at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  in  sixty  min¬ 
utes,  but  this  seems  to  be  about  the  rate  of  our 
national  and  material  progress.  In  other  days 
motion  was  less  rai>id.  It  is  now  just  about 
flfty  years  since  the  first  railroad  train  crept 
out  of  Philadelphia  on  the  Pennsylvania  rail¬ 
road  track,  making  its  way  to  Columbia,  there 
to  empty  itself  into  canal-boats  for  the  rest  of 
the  journey.  Think  of  the  American  citizen  of 
our  day  travelling  in  canal-boats! 

To-day  the  main  tracks  of  the  Pennsylvania 
system  of  steel  highways  would  reach  in  a 
straight  lino  across  the  Atlantic,  through  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Asia  to  China ;  and  its  sebond  tracks 
and  sidings  would  reach  westward  to  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Ocean,  and  a  thousand  miles  along  its  bot¬ 
tom.  The  cars  and  engines  would  reach  from 
Lake  Erie  to  Atlantic  City ;  its  employes  stand¬ 
ing  side  by  side  would  form  a  continuous  line 
from  Philadelphia  to  Trenton ;  the  steel  and 
iron  used  in  rails  and  rolling  stock  would 
make  a  shaft  eight  inches  in  circumference 
and  twenty-five  thousand  miles  long.  The  in¬ 
come  of  the  Company  is  said  to  be  about  twen¬ 
ty-four  thousand  dollars  a  day. 

The  road  started  originally  from  Vine  street. 
On  the  west  bank  of  the  Schuylkill  it  panted 
slowly  up  an  “  inclined  plane  ”  twenty-eight 
hundred  feet  long,  rising  in  that  distance  a 
i)erpendicular  height  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  feet.  At  Columbia  it  descended  a 
plane  seventeen  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long, 
and  ninety  feet  of  actual  descent. 

To-day  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  is  a  pro¬ 
verb  for  completeness  of  road  and  equippage, 
velocity,  and  safety  of  transit;  and  last,  but 
not  least,  for  the  gentlemanly  character  and 
deportment  of  the  officers  on  the  trains.  Many 
a  time,  when  travelling  on  other  roads  wo  have 
seen  the  inattention  of  officials  to  the  comfort 
of  passengers— have  heard  the  brusque,  un¬ 
feeling  reply  to  the  <iuestion  of  some  timid, 
half-bewildered  woman,  we  have  sighed  a  wish 
that  the  Pennsylvania  Company  would  cjipture 
the  property  and  reduce  things  to  order  and 
comfort.  A  boorish  conductor  on  a  railway 
train  is  about  as  uncomfortable  a  nuisance  as 
modern  society  has  to  i)ut  up  with. 

The  Indians. 

“  The  Indians  are  ui)on  us,”  said  Mr.  John 
Wanamaker  at  the  Academy  of  Music  the  oth¬ 
er  night  to  an  immense  audience,  as  they  look¬ 
ed  at  the  three  sons  and  daughters  of  the  for¬ 
est  on  the  platform,  under  charge  of  Capt. 
Pratt  of  Carlisle.  And  there  they  were,  not 
with  tomahawk  and  scalping-knives,  but  with 
hands  now  familiar  with  the  lesson-book,  the 
hoe,  the  plow,  the  hammer,  and  the  plane.  It 
was  touching  to  hear  them  sing 
“  My  Country,  ’tis  of  thee, 

Sweet  land  of  liberty.” 

Excellent  addresses  were  made  by  Secretary 
Teller  and  others:  but  one  impression  was 
made  by  those  addresses  which  is  not  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  facts  of  the  case.  One  un¬ 
familiar  with  those  facts  would  suppose  that 
mission  work  by  the  Church  among  the  In¬ 
dians  was  a  duty  that  had  been  entirely  over¬ 
looked,  while  in  fact,  if  we  do  not  greatly  mis¬ 
take,  7nore  such  work  has  been  done  among 
them,  according  to  their  numbers,  than  is  done 
among  any  other  great  i)agan  family. 

Christian  mission  work  among  the  Indians 
was  almost  coeval  with  the  settlement  of  New 
England.  John  Eliot,  “  the  afwstle  of  the  In¬ 
dians,”  set  on  foot  a  large  work  among  them,- 
and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  twenty-four  red 
men  preaching  with  power  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ.  David  Brainard  labored 
among  them  with  distinguished  success.  To¬ 
day  the  Presbyterians  alone  have  missions 
among  the  Senecas,  Chipj^ewas,  Dacotahs, 
Omahas,  Winnebagoes,  lowas.  Sacs,  Creeks, 
Seminoles,  Choctaws,  Nez  Perces,  and  the  In¬ 
dians  of  Lake  Superior.  In  all  there  are 
among  the  Indians  some  sixty  stations,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  sub-stations,  and  sixteen 
hundred  laborers.  Christians  therefore  who 
have  their  ears  open  to  the  charge  of  the  Mas¬ 
ter,  “Go ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the 
Gospel  to  every  creature,”  instead  of  heeding 
the  exhortation  that  bids  them  to  “  train  their 
guns  on  objects  nearer  home,”  will  do  their  ut¬ 
most  to  add  to  the  number  of  the  guns  at  home 
and  abroad.  William  P.  Bberd. 


A  biographical  ilnd  critical  paper  will  appear 
in  the  July  “  Manhattan  ”  on  the  Earl  of  Duf- 
ferin  (formerly  Governor-General  of  Canada), 
written  by  J.  L.  Whittle  of  the  staff  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England. 
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THE  LATE  CYRUS  TAGGART  MILLS,  D.I). 

A  good  man  has  gone.  The  entire  Pacific 
CJoast  mourns  his  loss.  The  whole  country 
feels  a  sense  of  bereavement,  for  the  pupils  he 
has  trained  and  sent  forth  on  errands  of  mercy 
to  the  world,  are  scattered  throughout  the 
land.  Even  from  foreign  shores,  and  from  is¬ 
lands  of  the  sea,  come  messages  of  tenderest 
love,  bursting  forth  from  devoted  hearts,  that 
had  learned  to  love  him  like  a  father,  and  re¬ 
vere  him  as  a  benefactor  and  friend.  The 
founder  of  Mills  Seminary  is  dead  ;  but  though 
dead,  he  yet  si^eaks,  and  in  tones  more  elo¬ 
quent  than  ever  before.  There  are  lessons 
from  such  a  life  that  the  living  cannot  afford 
to  lose.  The  great  forces  of  this  world  are  its 
silent  forces.  Dr.  Mills  was  one  of  these.  His 
strength  lay  in  his  rharncter.  His  name  was 
the  synonym  for  truth,  honor,  and  integrity. 
He  was  all  that  is  comprehended  in  the  title  of 
Christian  gentleman ; 

“  His  life  was  gentle ;  and  the  elements 

So  mixed  in  him  that  nature  miglit  stand  up 

.And  say  to  all  the  world — This  is  a  man.” 

Cyrus  Taggart  Mills  was  born  in  Paris,  N.  Y., 
May  14th,  1819.  He  entered  into  rest  on  the 
20th  of  Ai>ril  last.  Had  he  lived  a  few  days 
longer,  he  would  have  reached  his  sixty-fifth 
birthday.  He  came  from  that  sturdy  New 
England  stock  in  which  the  virtues  of  noble 
races  seem  to  be  hereditary,  and  which  has 
done  so  much  to  make  the  physical  and  moral 
wildernesses  of  this  world  to  bud  and  blossom 
as  the  rose. 

Early  Straggles  and  Consecration. 

Like  most  men  who  have  lived  to  bless  the 
world.  Dr.  Mills  was  taught  from  his  boyhood 
the  lessons  of  self-dependence  and  self-control. 

A  gifted  writer  has  said  that  instead  of  saying 
that  man  is  a  creature  of  circumstance,  it  would 
be  nearer  the  mark  to  say  that  man  is  the  archi¬ 
tect  of  circumstance.  From  the  .same  material 
one  builds  palaces  and  another  hovels.  The 
block  of  granite  which  is  an  obstacle  to  the 
weak,  becomes  a  stepping-stone  in  the  path¬ 
way  of  the  strong.  Dr.  Mills  conquereil  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Until  his  conversion,  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
he  had  received  but  an  ordinary  school  educa¬ 
tion.  Conversion,  with  him,  was  a  radical 
thing.  He  felt  that  whoever  would  do  most  in 
this  life  of  ours,  must  be  most.  He  was  a  loyal 
disciple  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  believed 
in  Him  with  all  the  powders  of  his  being,  and 
gave  to  Him  his  whole  heart  and  life.  He  had 
the  true  missionary  spirit,  and  from  the  hour 
of  his  conversion  dedicated  himself  to  mis¬ 
sionary  work. 

At  twenty-one  he  entered  Williams  College, 
paying  his  way  by  his  own  industry  and  cour¬ 
age.  At  his  graduation  he  ranked  high  in  his 
class,  and  was  alike  beloveil  by  teachers  and 
scholars.  He  was  tenderly  attached  to  his  be¬ 
loved  Alma  Mater,  and  was  looking  forward  to 
the  fortieth  reunion  of  his  class  with  fondest 
expectation.  The  name  of  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins 
was  held  by  him  in  the  most  reverent  esteem. 

A  picture  of  this  truly  great  man  hung  in  his 
library,  and  his  face  became  radiant  with  ten¬ 
der  emotion  as  he  called  the  attention  of  friends 
to  the  beloved  countenance.  He.  delighted  in 
paying  grateful  tribute  to  one  who  had  done  so 
much  toward  shaping  his  life-history.  “To 
Dr.  Hopkins  I  owe  more  than  I  can  ever  ex¬ 
press,”  was  the  real  sentiment  of  his  heart. 

His  theological  studies  were  pursued  at 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  city. 
Here  again  he  devoted  himself  to  work  among 
the  poor.  In  his  church  relations  he  found  ! 
congenial  companionship  with  such  men  as 
William  E.  Doilge,  Christopher  R.  Robert,  and 
William  A.  Booth.  By  dint  of  untiring  in¬ 
dustry,  he  finished  his  course  without  debt, 
having  added  to  the  regular  curriculum  the 
study  of  Tamil,  in  order  to  be  ready  for  mis¬ 
sion  work  in  Southern  India.  A  strong  mis¬ 
sionary  feeling  pervaded  the  class,  of  which 
nine  members  dedicated  themselves  to  mis¬ 
sionary  work. 

Marriage  and  Departure  for  the  Mission  Field. 

In  his  selection  of  a  life-partner.  Dr.  Mills 
was  singularly  blest.  In  September,  1848,  at 
Ware,  Mass.,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Susan  L. 
Tolman,  for  six  years  associated  with  Mary 
Lyon  at  Mt.  Holyoke,  both  as  pui>il  and  teai-h- 
er.  She  too  possessed  the  same  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  devotion  which  fittetl  her  to  be 
the  companion  of  one  who  had  dedicated  him¬ 
self  to  Clod  and  humanity.  She  was  ready  for 
any  struggle,  trial,  or  hardship,  if  through 
such  exi>erience  the  work  of  the  Master  might 
be  advanced.  Only  a  short  time  before  his 
death,  in  a  quiet  conversation  with  a  friend,  in 
speaking  of  his  wife  he  .said  :  “  She  is  too  much 
worried  about  my  health.  She  is  doing  some¬ 
thing  for  me  all  the  time.  I  feel  that  she  is 
going  beyond  her  strength.  She  must  rest. 
Her  whole  life  has  been  one  of  unremitting  de¬ 
votion  to  our  work.  It  will  tell  on  her  as  the 
years  advance.  No  one  knows,  as  I  do,  how 
ceaseless  have  been  her  plannings  and  her  tell¬ 
ings  in  every  direction.  Her  brain  and  body 
are  never  still.  She  must  rest.  She  must  rest.” 
Thus  in  the  midst  of  his  own  peril  and  weak¬ 
ness,  did  his  thought  turn  in  tenderest  love  to 
the  companion  of  his  life,  who  had  shared  all 
his  joys  and  sorrows,  and  who  would  not  spare 
herself  so  long  as  there  was  opi>ortunity  for 
one  loving  ministry  to  her  cherished  and  de¬ 
voted  husband. 

Shortly  after  their  marriage  they  sailed  for 
India  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Board,  which  then  embraced  both  the  Presby¬ 
terian  and  Congregational  denominations.  For 
five  years  Dr.  Mills  was  the  President  of  the 
Batticotta  Seminary  in  Ceylon,  educating 
young  men  for  the  ministry  and  for  missions. 
Great  success  attended  his  work,  both  spiritu¬ 
ally  and  financially.  But  failing  health  com¬ 
pelled  his  return.  He  .still  worked  for  the 
cause  he  loved,  by  laying  it  before  the  church¬ 
es  of  the  East,  and  pleading  for  help  to  carry 
forward  the  mission  on  an  enlarged  plan.  “  It 
was  the  saddest  day  of  my  life,”  said  Dr.  Mills 
recently,  “when  I  was  told  I  could  never  re¬ 
turn  to  India,  on  peril  of  my  life.” 

In  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

After  an  interval  of  four  years,  in  which  he 
recovered  his  health,  he  was  called  to  tlie  Pres¬ 
idency  of  Oahu  College,  near  Honolulu.  This 
College  was  for  the  education  of  the  children 
of  missionaries  and  other  foreign  residents. 
Here  in  the  four  years  following,  tliey  accom¬ 
plished  a  grand  work.  From  a  condition  of 
dei>endence  that  called  for  several  thousand 
dollars  from  the  Board,  the  College  was 
brought  to  a  condition  of  self-support,  whicli 
it  has  held  ever  since.  Failing  healtii  again 
interrupted  him  in  a  field  of  laV)or  which  he 
greatly  loved. 

Work  in  California. 

They  now  came  to  California,  ami  entere<l  at 
once  upon  their  great  educational  work  in  this 
State.  Tn is  was  about  twenty  years  ago.  Con¬ 
flict  is  the  nurse  of  greatness.  Dr.  Mills  had 
seen  much  of  struggle,  had  overcome  much  of 
difliculty,  had  triumphed  over  much  of  hard¬ 
ship.  A  wonderful  business  forecast  marked 
his  entire  career.  He  had  a  sort  of  intuitive 
knowledge  of  affairs,  and  seldom  made  a  mis¬ 
take.  This  marvellous  administrative  ability 
enabled  him  to  carry  out  his  plans.  And  yet 


he  was  so  quiet  and  retiring  in  his  disposition 
that  few  except  those  who  knew  him  intimate¬ 
ly  could  appreciate  all  the  strength  that  lay 
beneath  that  modest  exterior. 

In  1871  the  Seminary  which  now  bears  his 
honored  name  was  opened  under  the  most  en¬ 
couraging  auspices.  It  is  a  beautiful  spot 
within  an  hour’s  ride  of  San  Francisco.  It 
embraces  eighty-five  acres  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation.  Nature  and  art  have  conspired  to 
secure  the  most  charming  results.  The  prop¬ 
erty  is  valued  at  $275,000.  All  of  this  except 
about  thirty  thousand  contributed  by  friends, 
is  the  gift  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mills  to  the  young 
women  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Many  noble  gifts, 
in  the  way  of  scholarsliips,  have  been  received 
from  New  England  friends,  who  love  education 
and  seek  to  promote  it.  The  Seminary  has 
been  deeded  by  its  founders  to  a  self-perpetu¬ 
ating  Board  of  Trustees,  to  be  held  by  them 
and  their  successors  forever  for  the  specific 
puriKise  of  educating  young  ladies.  According 
to  the  terms  of  the  gift,  the  school  must  be 
Christian  in  character,  but  not  sectarian.  It 
has  been  the  aim  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a 
liermanent  institution  of  the  highest  order, 
where  pupils  shall  live  in  an  atmosphere  of 
Christian  love  and  life.  It  has  nearly  two 
thousand  pupils,  the  greater  part  of  whom  are 
now  filling  spheres  of  usefulness  as  wives,  mo¬ 
thers,  and  teachers.  Nearly  tlirec  hundred 
alumnajare  mourning  to-day  the  death  of  tlieir 
beloved  president.  What  a  grand  monument 
is  such  an  institution  to  its  noble  founders! 
Not  only  has  it  great  moneyed  value,  but  it 
represents  the  entire  life-work  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Mills.  It  is  their  sacred  legacy  to  those  that 
shall  come  after  them,  and  will  prove  an  im¬ 
mortal  heritage. 

Final  Illness  and  Death. 

The  dregs  of  disease,  contracted  in  India, 
could  never  be  eradicated.  For  thirty  years 
he  had  never  been  entirely  free  from  pain. 
And  yet  his  patience  and  heroism  forbade  any 
allusion  to  his  own  suffering.  He  never  mur¬ 
mured  nor  complained.  His  final  illness  was, 
without  doubt,  the  result  of  overwork.  In  his 
great  anxiety  to  see  the  Seminary  freed  from 
debt  and  liberally  endowed,  he  took  in  hand  a 
large  business  enterprise  in  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia,  which  promised  handsome  returns,  and 
which  would  enable  him  to  do  many  things 
which  he  had  planned  for  the  school.  Al¬ 
though  in  feeble  health  and  ill  able  to  add  to 
the  already  large  demands  upon  his  strengtli, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  take  hold  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  presented.  He  worked  as  indefatigably 
for  a  great  cause  as  other  men  work  for  their 
own  emolument.  And  he  worked  till  he  heard 
the  Master’s  voice  .saying  “Come  up  liigher.” 
He  listened  and  smilingly  obeyed,  saying  just 
before  his  blessed  transition,  “  I  had  a  few 
more  things  that  I  had  planned  to  do  for  the 
Seminary,  but  God  knows  best.  I  am  content 
to  do  His  will.”  The  sickle  was  yet  in  his 
hand,  beside  the  newly  reaped  slieaves,  when 
the  heavenly  messengers  summoned  him  to 
the  heavenly  home,  the  house  not  made  witli 
hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens. 

It  was  scarcely  more  than  two  montlis  ago 
that  his  right  arm  began  to  give  liini  slight 
trouble.  He  said  little  about  it.  Always  pa¬ 
tient  and  uncomplaining,  it  was  left  for  those 
who  loved  him  best  to  compel  him  to  go  apart 
and  rest  awhile,  to  minister  to  him  in  spite  of 
himself.  What  he  persi.sted  in  calling  a  slight 
troul)le  proved  a  serious  one.  The  best  surgi¬ 
cal  skill  could  not  avail,  and  when  amputation 
became  inevitable  there  was  not  strength  left 
to  withstand  the  shock.  A  few  hours  later 
his  serene  and  gentle  spirit  had  emerged  into 
glory,  honor,  and  immortality,  in  the  faith 
and  love  of  Him  whose  service  was  his  highest 
joy,  and  with  whom  he  had  walked  so  softly, 
so  meekly,  so  patiently,  seeing  nothing  in 
himself  to  praise,  but  everything  in  his  Sa¬ 
viour  to  adore.  Of  Dr.  Mills  it  might  truth¬ 
fully  be  said  “  He  walked  with  God,  and  was 
not,  for  God  took  him.”  Just  as  the  ju-epara- 
tions  were  complcttri  for  the  amputation,  he 
said  in  a  tone  of  perfect  tramiuillity  “  I  cannot 
fh'nik  just  now,  but  I  can  tniftt.  I  am  simply 
clinging  to  the  Cross.”  His  last  words,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  whispered  suggestion  from  his 
devoted  wife,  were  “Yes,  it  is  all  right— all 
right.” 

Funeral  Services. 

The  funeral  obsecpiies  w(‘re  most  beautiful 
and  impressive.  There  w<'re  flowers  every¬ 
where.  The  grounds  were  radiant  with  blos¬ 
soms.  The  hushed  and  silent  halls  were  filled 
with  these  tokens  of  affection.  The  large 
chapel  in  which  the  services  were  held  was 
made  as  lovely  as  affectionate  skill  could  de¬ 
vise.  It  was  full  of  the  most  exquisite  floral 
emldems  from  teachers,  puiuls,  and  friends. 
A  vast  gathering  of  sincere  mournc'rs  tilled  the 
large  auditorium,  and  imi)ressive  addres.ses 
were  made  by  Ri'v.  Drs.  Wythe,  Barrows,  and 
Tabor  of  the  Board  of  Tru.stees,  all  of  whom 
spoke  of  the  grand  and  noble  life-work  of  the 
departed.  There  were  also  pre.sented  resolu¬ 
tions  from  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  from  the 
Pre.sbytery  of  San  Francis<*o.  A  touching  mis¬ 
sionary  chant  (a  great  favorite  with  Dr.  Mills i 
sung  at  his  graduation,  was  also  sung  at  his 
funeral.  It  brought  the  warm  tears  from  every 
eye.  And  then  the  large  audience  looked  for 
the  last  time  upon  the  tran<iuil  face  of  the  be¬ 
loved  dead,  which  wore  an  expression  of  per¬ 
fect  iieace,  as  if  bright  memories  had  illumined 
life’s  sunset  hours,  us  the  sunshine  breaks 
across  the  sky  at  the  close  of  a  toil-worn  day, 
giving  gia<l  token  of  a  glorious  morrow. 

In  one  of  the  most  lovely  .spots  on  the  Semi¬ 
nary  grounds  the  beloved  founder  (»f  this  noble 
institution  was  laid  to  rest.  Owing  to  the  fast¬ 
failing  rain,  the  interment  was  deferred  until 
the  ensuing  <lay.  The  following  descrij)tion  of 
the  last  rites  is  taken  from  “  The  Occident.” 
and  is  a  perfect  picture  of  the  scene  : 

It  was  just  before  tin*  sun  sc't  when  tli(>  sad  and 
silent  cortege  weinled  its  way  tlirongli  tin*  l>eauti- 
ful,  leaf-enibowenMl  *•  Hiwanl  Path."  over  the  gen¬ 
tle,  winding  slopes  to  the  lovely  spot  selected  as 
the  place  of  burial.  “  Let  us  carry  him  to  the  grave 
—we  can  do  it."  wiis  the  plea  of  the  loving,  devoted 
pupils,  who  eould  hardly  be  persuaded  that  their 
8tr*!iigth  was  iU)t  equal  to  the  demand.  But  strong, 
loving  hands  bore  the  sacred  remains  to  their  la.st 
resting  place.  .A  few  fri<“nds,  in  addition  to  the 
Seminary  household,  joined  in  the  last  .sad  rites. 
The  scene  was  patlndically  t>eautiful.  The  slope 
selecte<l  for  the  grave  was  near  tin*  little  vine-clad 
church,  whose  spire,  pointing  to  the  skitvs,  told  its 
own  mute  ie.sson.  Tiie  sun  was  just  sinking  below 
the  western  lulls  calmly  ami  sweetly  to  rest,  whis¬ 
pering  suggestively  as  he  went,  “  I  do  not  go  out,  I 
only  rise  in  another  sphere.”  “The  tender  twilight 
with  its  tearful  cheek  leant'd  on  the  brea.st  of  eve¬ 
ning.”  The  lights  and  shadows  softly  tinted  the 
crests  and  sides  of  tin*  near  hills  and  the  distant 
mountains.  The  velvety  slopes  were  aflluent  with 
bloom,  and  the  flower-laden  trees  addeil  a  soft 
beauty  to  the  sylvan  picture.  In  the  distance  the 
stately  old  monarch  of  the  mounUiins,  Tanialpais, 
loome<l  up  like  a  mourning  sentinel,  k»*eping  sol¬ 
emn  guard  over  the  faithful  soldier  who  was  being 
bonie  to  “the  bivouac  of  the  dea<l.”  The  binis 
trilleil  their  swwtest  music.  The  brooks  chant<Hl 
their  ihythmi<‘  recjuiem.  -All  nature,  hushed  and 
tran(|uil,  was  in  harmony  with  the  scene.  Love 
had  transformed  the  grave  into  a  bow«*r  of  bloom. 
It  was  liin><l  with  evergreen  and  festoone*!  with 
llowers.  The  optmiiig  was  bordered  with  choice 
calla-lilies,  and  stiowballs  as  pure  as  the  sainted 
dead  tlepemled  from  the  margin  of  the  tomb  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach.  The  mound  of  earth  was 
entirelv  concealtKl  with  verdure  and  flowere,  and 
the  vjist  number  of  e.xquisite  floral  tributes  were 
dispos<Hl  all  about  tin*  place  of  sepulture,  until  it 
s<**'nn*<l  a  wihiemess  of  flowers. 

.All  this  was  the  loving  work  of  teachers  and  pu¬ 
pils,  who  sought  some  adequate  expression  for  the 
sorrowful  affection  that  filled  th**ir  hearts. 

1  The  beautiful  casket  was  silently  lowered  into 


its  flower-decked  resting-place.  A  touching  burial 
service  was  conducted  by  Rev.  Mr.  Tabor.  The 
soft,  peace-breathing  strains  of  “Nearer,  my  God, 
to  Thee,”  fell  upon  the  chastened  air  of  evening. 
The  mourning  friends,  teachers,  and  pupils  filed 
tearfully  by,  throwing  choice  flowers  into  the  grave 
as  they  passe<l.  .And  so  ended  the  last  beautiful  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  dear  departed.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  in  keeping  with  the  quiet,  unostentatious,  re¬ 
tiring  spirit  of  the  man.  Could  he  have  spoken, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  he  would  have  wished  to  be 
laid  to  rest  in  sueli  an  hour,  in  such  an  atmospliere. 
amid  sucli  surroundings,  with  the  friends  and 
scenes  he  loved  so  well.  The  beauty,  fragrance, 
and  repose  were  fit  emblems  of  the  Land  Immor- 
tiil  to  which  he  has  gone — the  land  ot  everlasting 
re.st,  where  tireless  day  needs  no  night. 

Tributes  of  Respect  and  Love, 

From  all  over  the  country  are  coming  hun¬ 
dreds  of  letters  teistifying  to  the  affectionate 
devotion  and  sympathy  of  pupils  and  friends. 
What  a  comfort  and  a  solaces  to  her  who  has 
been  the  strong  and  faithful  helper  of  him  who 
has  been  called  to  his  rest  and  reward  just  a 
little  in  advance  of  her  own  glad  summons.  It 
was  meet  that  he  should  go  before,  in  joyful 
obedience  to  the  Saviour’s  word,  and  make 
ready  for  the  glad  reunion;  planning,  it  may 
be,  for  their  heavenly  work,  even  as  in  the  ear¬ 
ly  days  of  i)lighted  affection  he  planned  for 
their  earthly  work.  How  many  hai>py  souls, 
whom  they  have  led  to  the  beautiful  land,  will 
be  there  to  meet  and  to  greet  them !  It  will 
be  a  glorious  reunion.  Their  errand  here  was 
one  of  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men. 
But  what  shall  it  be  to  live  in  that  new  crea¬ 
tion  and  to  be  sent  on  glad  errands  of  joy,  to 
go  with  glad  tidings,  like  those  who  hovered 
over  Bethlehem,  to  live  the  life  celestial,  and 
to  see  Him  as  He  is  ? 

Farewell,  blessed  friend!  a  sad  and  sweet 
farewell !  The  brightne.ss  of  the  example  thou 
hast  left  behind  thee,  is  but  a  dim  and  shad¬ 
owy  symbol  of  the  glory  that  awaited  thee  in 
the  land  of  life  and  beauty.  Thou  hast  heard 
the  bles.sed  “  Well  done!  ”  of  the  Master,  and 
knowest  now  that  thy  work,  .so  humble  in 
thine  own  eyes,  was  well  pleasing  to  thy  lov¬ 
ing  Lord.  And  from  the  glory-heights  above 
thou  shalt  learn  the  full  meaning  of  the  sure 
and  living  Word  —  “Their  works  do  follow 
them.”  Sarah  B.  Cooper. 

Sail  Francisco,  Cal.,  May  23, 1884. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  SUM>AY-S€HOOL  LIBRARY. 

By  Rev.  Frank  S.  Child. 

It  is  a  delicate  task  to  select  books  that  shall 
do  good  work  in  the  Sunday-school.  One  is 
inclined  to  make  swift  decisions,  and  refill  the 
shelves  without  any  rigid  examination  of  the 
books  that  the  market  affords.  In  our  care¬ 
lessness  we  forget  that  a  book  may  change  the 
current  of  a  child’s  thinking,  infuse  a  new  spir¬ 
it  into  a  child’s  life,  leaven  a  child’s  character, 
and  thus  result  in  infinite  weal  or  woe.  When 
books  of  sterling  worth — strong,  helpful  books 
—are  heedful  to  our  call,  it  is  a  great  sin  for  us 
to  plead  thoughtlessness  in  this  matter. 

A  committee,  whose  respomsibility  is  large, 
ask  for  books  that  shall  nourish  and  guide  the 
older  class  of  children  and  afford  instruction  to 
adults.  They  wish  to  choose  these  books  by- 
proxy,  delegating  their  [lowers  to  one  who  en¬ 
joys  the  [irivilege  of  accpiaintance  with  the  lit- 
eratun*  of  the  day. 

Diversity  in  taste  and  education  results  in 
variety  of  opinions.  Nevertheless,  some  close 
following  of  general  principles  will  afford  a 
common  bond  of  sentiment  and  thought.  Be¬ 
ginning,  then,  with  story  books  for  the  Sunday- 
school  library,  iierhaps  we  shall  apiiroximate 
to  an  agreement  on  the  books  named.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  all  authorities  on  Sunday- 
school  books  are  familiar  with  the  writings  of 
Mrs.  Prentiss,  Mrs.  tfliarles,  Hesba  Stretton, 
Hans  Christian  .Atulerscn,  E.  P.  Roi*,  J.  G.  Hol¬ 
land,  Miss  Alcott,  the  ]\Iisses  Warner,  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe,  Mrs.  Whitney,  and  “  Pansy-. 
These*  are  writers  whose  works  have  already- 
made  deep  imiu’css  upon  the  religious  world. 
Their  counsels  have  stirred  many  hearts  to 
pure  and  manly  living.  Their  helpful  influ¬ 
ences  have  pervaded  thousands  of  homes, 
t(*aching  their  readers  true  ways  of  thought 
and  life.  Perhaiis  the  name  of  Miss  Muloch 
should  be  added  to  this  comiiany  of  tireless  la¬ 
borers,  for  her  mission  has  been  one  of  guid¬ 
ing,  healing,  redeeming.  Gi'orge  Macdonald 
has  also  aiqiroved  hims(*lf  a  wise,  suggestive 
friend  in  many  of  his  books.  Among  more  re¬ 
cent  [mblications  there  are  a  few  that  deserve 
especial  commendation.  “  The  Letter  of  Cred¬ 
it  ”  and  “Stephen,  M.D.,”  by  Miss  Warner,  are 
books  that  teach  the  honest  reader  many  need¬ 
ful  lessons.  .And  the  instruction  which  they 
give  has  enough  of  genuine  (*haracter  back  of 
it  to  make  deei>  and  lasting  impression.  The 
strength  of  convirtion  that  [lervades  these 
books  will  enter  in  greater  or  less  measure 
into  the  life  of  many  interest(*d  s(*holars. 

Then*  is  no  doubt  that  “Saxe  Holm”  has 
written  some  of  the  b(*st  short  stories  of  which 
America  can  boast.  .Although  they  may  aji- 
pear  better  adapted  for  the  village  library,  yet 
the  underlying  faith  and  the  brave,  heliiful 
tone  of  th(*se  two  volumes,  inviti*  considera¬ 
tion  when  we  buy  our  Sabbat h-.school  books. 
The  same  objection  might  be  made  to  them  as 
is  sometimes  made  to  “The  Snow-  Image  and 
Other  Twice-told  Tales  ”  of  Haw  thorne.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  many  judicious  and  careful  commit¬ 
tees  commend  these  books. 

Shorthouse’s  “  John  Inglcsant  ”  is  termed  a 
philoso[)hical  romance.  Its  character  is  also 
historical,  and  its  tone  is  devout,  revealing  a 
refined  spiritual  nature.  One  of  the  important 
books  of  this  decade  (probably),  it  will  [irove 
worthy  of  slow  and  studious  [lerusal.  In  con¬ 
nection  w  ith  it  we  name  Lew  is  Wallace’s  “  Ben 
Hiir.”  Its  author  confesses  that  the  book  w-as 
w-ritten  as  the  rich  fruitage  of  thorough  inves¬ 
tigations  in  respect  tf)  miracles.  It  w-ould  be 
difflcnlt  to  nanui  a  work  of  fiction  that  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  do  larger  .service  for  the  Great  Mtis- 
ter.  Its  diction  is  beautiful,  its  imagery  ex- 
qinsite,  its  teachings  holy,  its  narrative*  fasci¬ 
nating.  Wallace  has  put  himself  into  hai)[>y 
sym[>athy  with  tin*  Oriental  si>irit,  so  that  ev¬ 
ery-  page  testifies  to  the  merits  of  the  book. 
Its  noble  [latlios  and  lofty  siiirit,  joined  with 
other  eharaeteristics,  make  it  a  work  of  mem¬ 
orable  name  in  the  hi.story  of  r(*ligious  fiction. 

But  stories  should  take  only  a  secondary 
[ilaee  in  the  library.  Biograi>hy  should  have 
[ireeedence  here.  .As  this  is  the  day  of  bio¬ 
graphical  writing,  there  is  large  o[iportunity- 
for  choice.  .And  how-  rich  is  this  deiiartment 
of  religious  literature!  The  life  of  “Dr.  Nor¬ 
man  McLeod  ”  abounds  in  words  and  thoughts 
and  exiierienees  that  urge  one  to  manly,  de¬ 
vout  living.  His  genial,  buoyant,  asjiiring  na¬ 
ture,  coming  into  earnest  contact  with  a  man, 
imiiarts  fresh  meaning  to  the  Christian  char¬ 
acter.  It  is  like  the  strong,  healthful,  quick¬ 
ening  winds  of  October.  The  heart  throbs 
with  great  i>uri)Oses,  and  the  future  invites  to 
unwearied  action.  The  “  Life  of  Dr.  Bushnell  ” 
is  another  [iriceless  volume.  Many  a  faint 
heart  will  find  needed  aid  and  encouragement 
here.  Add  the  biograi>hies  of  Kingsley,  Guth¬ 
rie,  .Arnot,  Finney,  Guodell,  and  we  are  led  in¬ 
to  the  blessed  fellowshii*  of  as  grand  a  conqia- 
ny  of  Chri.stlike  workers  as  any  generation  can 
marshal. 

The  lives  of  “  Sister  Dora,”  “  Francis  Haver- 
gal,’’  and  “Mrs.  Prentiss,”  should  be  placed 
ui>on  the  shelves  of  every  Sabbath-sehool 
library.  The  “  Memorial.s- of  a  Quiet  Life” 
by  Hare,  and  “  Life  of  Baroness  Bunsen  ”  by 


the  same  author,  although  expensive  books, 
are  restful  and  instructive.  Hughes’  “Alfred 
the  Great,”  Blakie’s  “Personal  Life  of  Dr. 
Livingstone,”  and  Clarke’s  “Savonarola — His 
Life  and  Times,”  are  interesting  and  valuable. 

As  regards  books  of  travel,  we  have  also  a 
generous  supply.  Coan’s  “Adventures  in  Pat¬ 
agonia,”  and  Jackson’s  “Alaska,”  are  not  only 
authoritative,  they  are  full  of  information,  and 
they  share  largely-  in  the  brave  missionary- 
purpose.  Jessup’s  “Syrian  Home  Life”  and 
“Women  among  the  Arabs,”  will  re[)ay  the 
reader  in  abundant  measure.  All  works  that 
bear  upon  Palestine  and  Oriental  life,  are 
helps  to  a  better  understanding  of  God’s 
Word.  Thomson’s  “Lsind  and  Book”  holds 
the  first  place  in  the  list  of  popular  Palestini¬ 
an  travels  and  observations.  This  is  an  ex¬ 
pensive  w-ork,  and  hence  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  avei’age  library.  Stanley’s  “Sinai  and 
Palestine”  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  books 
of  its  kind  in  English  literattire.  Dr.  Field  has 
written  four  volumes  that  take  one  into  nui- 
ny  delightful  [ilaees.  “On  the  Desert”  and 
“Among  the  Holy-  Hills  ’’  are  the  most  recent. 

There  are  a  few-  books  of  general  interest 
that  are  of  great  value  in  the  Sabbath-school 
library. '  Willson’s  “  Mosaics  of  Bible  History-  ” 
is  one  of  these.  With  rare  skill  the  editors 
have  selected  fitting  extracts  from  the  great 
writers  upon  Biblical  themes,  and  connected 
these  extracts  so  that  they-  give  one  a  compre¬ 
hensive  grasp  of  the  whole  grand  subject. 
Their  task,  performed  with  so  much  discrim¬ 
ination  and  enthusiasm,  puts  all  teachers  and 
Bible  students  under  pleasant  obligations  to 
them.  Nordhoff’s  “  God  and  the  Future  Life  ” 
is  a  book  that  deserves  w  ide  reading  and  gen¬ 
eral  circulation.  Designed  to  instruct  one  in 
certain  departments  of  religious  thought,  it 
states  arguments  and  testimonies  with  clear¬ 
ness,  force,  and  precision.  Dr.  Burr’s  “  Ecce 
Coelum,”  “ Pater  Mundi,”and  “Ecce  Terra,” 
are  books  that  have  the  stami)  of  earnest, 
Christian  seholarshi[)  and  character.  Mon¬ 
ger’s  “On  the  Threshold”  has  the  ring  of 
manhood  in  it.  Smiles’  “Self  Helii”  and 
“Duty”  merit  attention.  Dr.  Hall’s  “Famil¬ 
iar  Talks  with  Boys,”  Mear’s  “  Beggars  of  Hol¬ 
land  ”  and  “R(*formers  of  Bohemia,”  Miss 
Yonge’s  “Book  of  Golden  Deeds,”  Caroline 
Hadley’s  “  Bible  Stories  for  Young  Children  ” 
(fresh,  simple,  charming),  “Arius  the  Libyan  ” 
— these  are  all  books  that  have  a  fruitful  mis¬ 
sion  in  the  Sabbath-school. 

Writers  w-hose  abilities  are  fine,  whose  pur- 
[loses  are  noble,  whose  w-orks  are  suiierior,  toil 
diligently-  for  young  and  impressible  hearts  to¬ 
day.  Let  us  turn  our  thought  and  affection  to 
the.se  w’orthy  servants.  Abhorring  that  which 
is  evil,  and  cleaving  to  that  which  is  good  in 
the  literature  of  the  Sabbath-school,  let  us  pray 
God  for  His  blessing  ui>on  the  writers  of  pure, 
.stimulating,  heli>ful  books. 

Lconanlsvllle,  N.  Y. 


ADVANTAGE  OF  THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 

We  learn  from  a  late  number  of  Tiir,  Evan¬ 
gelist  that  a  ship  is  fitting  out  to  carry-  some 
products  of  Western  civilization  to  the  Con*- 
ans.  It  is  to  be  exiiected  that  tho.se  w  ho  have 
the  matter  in  charge,  will  not  send  to  those 
peo[)le  the  heterogeneous  weights  and  meas¬ 
ures  now  used  in  the  United  States. 

The  sooner  our  peojile  generally  begin  to 
adopt  the  international  or  decimal  system  of 
measures,  the  better  it  will  be  for  them.  We 
now-  have  direct  communii^ation  with  Mexico 
by  railway.  Mexico  and  the  South  American 
States  all  use  the  metric  system.  On  the  <*on- 
tinent  of  Euroiie,  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
to  the  borders  of  Russia,  but  one  system  is  rec¬ 
ognized,  viz;  the  metric.  It  is  now  used  in  the 
custom  houses  of  Russia,  and  its  ('al  ly  adop¬ 
tion  by  the  Imiierial  Government  is  not  dis¬ 
tant.  In  1871  the  British  Parliament  (*ame 
within  a  few-  votes  of  making  the  metric  sys¬ 
tem  obligatory- in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is 
already  adopti'd  for  India,  and  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  ado[)ted  by  the  honu*  government  in 
the  near  future.  If  then  the  American  peofile 
intend  to  hold  their  ow  n  in  the  markets  of  the 
world,  they  must  b(*gin  at  once  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  that  system  of  wi'ights  and  measures, 
which  is  the  only  one  at  all  common  to  the 
civilized  world,  or  else  Mexico,  South  .America, 
and  the  far  East  will  g(*t  their  supplies  from 
the  manufactories  of  Euro[)e. 

The  (lifiiculties  of  making  the  gradual  change 
—all  that  is  reipiiri'd  -and  which  are  so  often 
alleged  by  the  slow-,  the  lazy,  and  the  indiff(*r- 
ent,  are  altogether  imaginary.  This  is  a  fact 
which  has  b(*en  repeatedly  exemplified  in  va¬ 
rious  manufacturing  establishments  in  this 
country.  I  have  an  incident  in  point.  Some 
three  years  ago,  a  manufactur(*r  of  doors,  sash, 
and  blinds,  near  Boston,  received  a  large  order 
for  goods  in  his  line  from  (!uba.  The  dimen¬ 
sions  were  all  given  in  meters  and  centimeters. 
He  had  no  knowledge  of  the  metric  system, 
neither  had  his  enqiloyt's;  but  fortunately  the 
system  was  th(*n  in  [trocess  of  teaching  in  the 
several  schools  in  his  vicinity,  and  he  had  not 
far  to  go  to  find  out  what  a  meter  is,  and  where 
the  measures  could  be  obtain(*d.  He  iiroeunnl 
some  metric  bench  rules,  and  a  few  minutes 
instnudion  from  his  intelligent  foreman,  show¬ 
ing  w-hat  the  figures  on  their  drawings  and 
.specifications  called  for  on  their  ruh*s,  enabled 
his  workmen  to  use  the  new  measures.  No  dif¬ 
ficulty  w-as  ex})erienced  in  filling  the  order. 
The  metric  system  has  been  taught  in  all  well- 
regulated  schools  in  this  country  for  eight 
years  or  more.  It  is  in  all  our  arithiru'tics,  and 
the  intelligent  schoolboy  of  tw-elve  years  of 
age  [irobably  know-s  more  of  the  metric  sys- 
t(*m  to-day  than  does  the  average;  Congn*ss- 
man. 

.  Nearly  one  hundred  y(*ars  ago,  our  Gov(*rn- 
ment  adopt(*d  a  decimal  system  of  coinage, 
but  our  [leoiile  have  not  y(*t  h-armid  the  Ih'xi- 
bility  of  the*  number  ten.  For  example,  with 
one  cent,  tw-o  two-cent  [lieces,  and  a  five-cent 
piece,  w(*  can  i>ay  any  sum  from  one  cent  to 
ten  inclusive;  and  together  with  two  dimes,  a 
tw'enty-C(*nt  piece,  and  a  half-dollar,  we  can 
pay  any  sum  from  one  cent  to  one  hundred 
cents  inclusive,  and  w-ith  the  fewe.st  [lieces  of 
money.  This  is  (*ssentially  the  metric  method 
w-ith  all  measunss.  The  gram  weight  stands 
in  the  same  relation  to  commercial  weights, 
that  the  mill  does  to  the  cent,  the  dime,  and 
the  dollar.  The  dekagram,  or  deka,  (about 
one-third  of  an  ounce),  is  the  smalle.st  of  gro- 
<;ers’  w-eights;  and  these  [irogress  in  the  order, 
one,  tw-o,  five,  ten ;  ten,  twenty,  fifty,  one  hun¬ 
dred,  and  so  on,  in  [irecise  analogy  to  our 
American  coinage.  The  w-ords  millimeter,  cen¬ 
timeter,  decimeter  exiiress  the  same  ]>arts  of  a 
meter  that  the  words  mill,  cent,  iind  dime  ex¬ 
press  of  the  dollar.  Conseipiently  there  are  no 
tables  to  burden  the  memory.  Every  one  w  ho 
knows  the  table  of  Federal  Money,  knows  the 
order  of  progression  among  metric  weights  and 
measures.  No  one  w  ho  can  multi{)ly  and  di¬ 
vide  in  plain  numbers,  n(*ed  antici]iate  any  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  comimting  metric  ([uantities.  The 
metric  system  is  the  very  embodiment  of  sim- 
idicity.  No  nation  or  [icjople  that  have  yet 
ado[)t(*d  it,  have  b(;en  willing  to  return  to  tin; 
tliraldom  of  their  old  sy.st(*m  of  heterogeneous 
weights  and  measures.  No  man  looking  sensi¬ 
bly  at  the  history  of  the  jast  fifty  years,  (an 
entertain  a  doubt  that  the  general  adoiition  of 
the  new-  measur(,*s  is  a.ssured,  and  is  no  longer 
a  (juestion  for  argument.  G.  J. 

Boston,  Mass. 


SUNDAY.fSt'HOOL  MATTERS. 

The  Ohio  Sunday-school  Union  held  its 
tw-enty-fifth  anniversary  in  the  First  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  of  Toledo,  June  3d-.5th.  The 
beautiful  and  siiacious  edifice  was  well  filled. 
At  the  first  session  Dr.  Scovel,  President  of 
Wooster  University,  delivered  the  opening 
address  on  “The  Essentials  of  Good  Teach¬ 
ing,”  a  discourse  replete  with  instruction  and 
[rower  to  im[)ress  the  audience.  Rev.  W.  W. 
Williams  of  Toledo  made  an  address  of  w-el- 
come  to  the  300  delegates  In  attendance,  and  a 
response  was  made  by  the  veteran  missionary 
of  the  Ameri(;an  Sunday-school  Union,  Dr.  B. 
W.  Chidlaw  of  Cleves,  Ohio. 

Excellent  [rapers  were  read,  and  popular 
addresses  made  on  [iractical  subjects  relating 
to  the  Sunday-school  w-ork.  The  reports  of 
county  secretaries  indicated  progress  in  the 
organization  of  (*ounties  and  gathering  statis¬ 
tics,  but  that  there  remaineth  yet  much  land 
to  be  [rossessed  before  all  the  youth  of  our 
State  are  taught  of  the  Lord. 

One  hundred  boys,  inmates  of  the  Toledo 
House  of  Refuge,  located  tw-o  miles  above  the 
city  on  the  bank  of  the  Maumee  river,  w-ere  at 
the  Convention  Thursday  afternoon.  Their 
presence  and  conduct  elicited  the  admiration 
of  the  delegates.  They  recited  in  concert  the 
text  of  the  Sunday-school  lesson,  sang  several 
hymns,  and  declaimed  seven  w-ell -seh'cted 
[lieces.  This  visit  and  the  exercises  by  the 
boys  made  a  good  im[)ression  in  regard  to  the 
reformatory  and  educational  w-ork  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  in  behalf  of  w-ayward,  vicious,  and 
criminal  youth. 

The  Convention,  as  regards  attendance,  the 
Christian  sinrit  that  prevailed,  and  the  w-ork 
accomplished,  fully  met  the  ex[)ectation  of  its 
friends.  Next  year  it  w-ill  meet  at  New  Phila- 
deliihia,  Tuscaraw-as  county,  a  locality  render¬ 
ed  historical  in  the  history  of  Moravian  Mis¬ 
sions  over  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  the  brutal 
massacre  of  over  one  hundred  Christian  In¬ 
dians. 


DEA.  JUHAH  HOWE. 

Died,  in  Crownpoint,  N.  Y.,  on  Sabbath  eve¬ 
ning,  June  1,  1884,  Dea.  Jubah  How-e.  As  the 
second  son  of  Job  Lane  and  Deborah  Barrows 
Howe,  he  was  born  on  Cream  Hill  in  the  town 
of  Shoreham,  Vermont,  Nov.  13,  1799.  Dec.  27, 
1820,  he  removed  to  Crow-n[)oint,  w  here  he  re¬ 
sided  till  his  death.  Oct.  11,  1835,  Ik*  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Miss  Laura  Moore  of  Shoreham,  Vt., 
and  they  lived  in  the  house  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Crow-n[)oint  House,  built  by  the  late 
Charles  F.  Hammond,  but  now  ow-ned  by  A.  S. 
Vial,  E.s().,  and  which  has  become  a  gn^at  re¬ 
sort  of  travellers  for  [ileasure  on  the  way  to  the 
Adirondacks.  Previous  to  the  erection  of  this 
hotel,  while  removed  to  the  brick  mansion 
erected  for  the  family,  he  keiit  an  o[)en  house 
of  hos[)itality  with  the  motto  “Always  room 
for  one  more.”  At  different  times  he  was 
cho.sen  to  the  civil  office  of  Justitie  of  Peace 
and  Townshi|)  Siqiervisor,  a  [iromiiK'nt  officer 
in  Essex  county,  N.  Y.  He  hel[ie(l  first  his  fa¬ 
ther  erect  an  extensive  dam  and  various  mills 
on  Put’s  Cn'ck  (so-called  from  G(*n.  Putnam  of 
Revolutionary  memory,  said  to  have  b(*en  ca[)- 
tured  by  the  Indians  on  the  ridge  above,  where 
is  the  w-ell  know-n  Put’s  tree,  an  oak  four  feet 
in  diameter,  now  decayed  and  only  the  stub 
standing).  Subse(iuently  with  both  his  father 
and  younger  brother.  Col.  Bela  Howe  of  Shore¬ 
ham,  he  carried  on  an  extensive  lumber  busi¬ 
ness  for  many  years.  He  also  rebuilt  the  dam 
and  mills  as  his  own,  and  with  the  late  Charles 
F.  Hammond  he  (*r(*cted  the[)resent  grist-mill, 
all  of  which  he  (lisi>os('d  of  some  y(*ars  since, 
w-ith  much  of  the  lands  received  from  his  fa¬ 
ther,  and  confined  hims(*lf  to  the  home  farm 
as  his  (diief  business.  Ijatterly,  he  has  given 
up  active  labors,  and  s[>(*nt  his  advancing  years 
mon*  at  leisun;  with  his  daughter  Mary  and 
son-in-law  and  their  children— all  in  the  family 
mansion,  adorned  with  tr(*es  and  shrubs  of  his 
own  and  his  father’s  [ilanling,  overlooking  the 
cJiurch  [lark  in  front,  given  originally  by  his 
father  and  Mr.  Charles  F.  Hammond,  with  the 
Brick  Church  site  and  burying-ground,  in  the 
ereidion  and  adornment  of  w-hi(*h  Col.  Job  L. 
Howe  himself,  the  Messrs.  Hammond,  and 
many  others  engag(‘d.  Of  this  edith^e  for  many 
y((ars  he  took  voluntary  (*harg(*,  until  others 
assuiiK'd  its  can*,  for  his  relief  and  enjoyment 
of  agre(*able  church  [irivileges  in  the  lu'at  and 
w-ell  ordered  house  of  God. 

In  1835  he  became  a  memb(*r  of  tin*  (!ongre- 
gational  church  of  Crowiqioint,  avowing  his 
boli(*f  in  Chri.st,  under  the  ministry  of  the  R(*v. 
Ktephen  L.  Herrick  and  the  evangelist  the  R(*v. 
Jedidiah  Burchard.  To  Mr.  Herrick,  of  e(|ual 
age,  he  w-as  warmly  attached  iis  his  minister 
and  his  father’s  minister,  to  the  d.'iy  of  his 
death,  ho[)ing  for  a  return  of  his  old  [lastor’s 
visit,  since  he  had  gone  to  Iowa  some  years 
[irevious  to  visit  him,  along  with  his  own  bro¬ 
ther  in  Iowa. 

In  his  last  week  of  life  he  attended  the  Thurs¬ 
day  evening  [>ray('r-meeting,  he  being  always 
[iresent  in  his  seat  both  in  social  and  [lublic 
worshi[).  Not  given  to  long  exhortations  or 
[irayers,  he  usually  led  in  [irayer  at  the  social 
altar,  as  he  did  most  earnest  I y  the  evening  be¬ 
fore  his  last  illne.ss  of  only  two  days  and  a  half, 
not  (h'omed  dangerous  till  n(!ar  the  last.  He 
told  his  [)a.stor  and  family  his  wish  that  the 
funeral  ex[)enses  should  be  moderate,  and  in 
[)ros|)ect  of  his  decease.  In*  t(dd  his  wife  “I 
commit  all  into  the  hands  of  the  Lord  ”  ;  and 
wh(*n  s[)eech  failed  him,  he  ((onsciously  nodded 
assent  “  thatChrist  was  with  him  ’’dyingas  w-ell 
as  living.  Thus  [)as.s(*d  away  in  the  rii>ene.ss  of 
ag(!  and  (sarly  Summ(*r,  the  oldest  doa(!on  of 
the  church,  who  always  stood  by  his  [lastors 
from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Herri(;k  to  the  R(*v.  .lames 
Dean,  who  w-as  by  his  dying  bed  siqqiorting 
him  as  he  faint(*d  and  [i.'issed  aw-ay.  And  thus 
the  devot('d  wife  and  family,  the  church,  and 
the  community  at  large  wen;  bereav(*(l  sudden¬ 
ly.  “He  taught  us  how  to  live,  and  oh,  too 
high  the  [irice  for  knowh'dge,  taught  us  how¬ 
to  die!  ” 

Besides  his  wife  and  family  he  leaves  an  only 
sist(*r,  Mrs.  liUcia  H.  Nick(;rs()n  of  Ti(;ond(;ro- 
ga,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Ri*v.  Samuel  Storrs  Howe  of 
lowaCity,  Iowa,  to  mourn  his  departure.  They 
w-ere  both  [(resent  at  the  funeral  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  .Iiine  Ith,  (;ondu(;te(l  by  R(;v.  Jarnc'S 
D(;an,  [lastor,  assisted  by  Rev.  Mr.  Olmsted  of 
Bridge[)ort,  N.  Y.,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Clarke  of  We.st 
Crow-n[(oint.  The  services  were  largely  attend¬ 
ed,  not  only  by  a  widely-scattered  circle  of 
relatives,  but  by  the  citizens  of  Crown|)oint 
and  other  neighboring  towns.  S.  S.  H. 


LINE  AND  PREFEPT. 

(!arry  the  Cross  patiently,  and  with  perf(;ct 
submi.s.sion  ;  and  in  the  (*nd  it  shall  (;arry  you.  — 
Kempis. 

Some  people  are  always  finding  faidt  with 
Nature  for  [(Utting  thorns  on  roses  ;  1  always 
thank  h(*r  for  having  put  roses  on  thorns.— Al¬ 
phonse  Karr. 

If  the  English  tongue  possesses  now-  twice  as 
many  words  as  the  Gr(;ek  po.s.se.s.sed,  th.-it  would 
remind  us  that  the  hum.an  race  had  doubl(*d  its 
tr(;asures  of  mind  and  body  siruie  Homer  and 
Pericles.  Language  has  become  a  millionain*. 
One  idea  has  led  to  another,  until  there  is  a  [lar- 
adise*  where  once  there  was  a  sandy  jdain.  -Pro¬ 
fessor  Swing. 

If  you  asjdre  to  be  a  son  of  consolation;  if 
you  would  partake  ((f  the  priestly  gift  ((f  sym¬ 
pathy;  if  you  would  [(Our  sonudhing  beyond 


commonplace  consolation  into  a  tempted  heart'; 
if  you  would  |(ass  through  the  intercourse  of 
daily  life  with  the  delicate  tact  which  never  in¬ 
flicts  pain ;  if,  to  that  most  acute  of  human  ail- 
iiK'nts,  mental  doubts,  you  are  ever  to  give  ef¬ 
fectual  succor,  you  must  be  content  to  pay  the 
price  of  the  costly  education.  Like  Him,  you 
must  suffer — being  tempted. — F.  W.  Robertson. 

When  we  pray  for  any  virtue  we  should  culti¬ 
vate  the  virtue  as  well  as  pray  for  it ;  the  form 
of  our  prayers  should  be  the  nde  of  our  life  ; 
every  petition  to  God  is  a  prec(*pt  to  man.  Look 
not,  therefore,  upon  your  prayers  as  a  short 
method  of  duty  and  salvation  only,  but  as  a  per¬ 
petual  monition  of  duty.  By  w-hat  w-e  require  of 
God  w-e  see  what  He  nNiuires  ot  us. — .Teremy 
Taylor.  _ 


DECEASED  MINISTERS. 

Tlie  following  nr(>  the  names  of  our  Presbyterian! 
ministers  who  died  between  the  a(ljounim(;nt 
the  G(*nei-al  Ass(;mhly  of  1883  and  the  convening 
of  tliat  of  May  15,  1884.  In  explanation  it  may  be 
stated  that  in  the  letters  appended  to  these  names. 
P.  Em.  signith's  Pastor  Emeritus;  H.  R.,  honora¬ 
bly  n'tin'd;  W.  C.,  without  charge;  P.,  Pastor; 
Ev.,  Evangelist;  H.  S.,  Stati'd  Supply;  Prof.,  Pro¬ 
fessor;  F.  M.,  Foreign  Missionary;  and  that  the 
name  of  the  Pri'sbytery  precedi's  that  of  the  place 
of  d(*e('as(> : 

Thomas  Aitk('n,  P.Em.,  Rochester,  North  Sparta, 
N.  Y.,  ^lareh  11,  1884,  ag(*d  84. 

Samuel  R.  .Alexander,  H.  R.,  Vincinnes,  Vincen¬ 
nes,  Ind.,  F(*b.  17,  1884,  aged  82. 

.Arc*hfi(ald  C.  .Allen,  H.  R.,  Indianapolis,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind.,  August  28,  1883,  ag('d  09. 

-Alvin  Baker,  AV.  C.,  Los  Angeles,  San  Lorenzo, 
Cal.,  D(*(‘.  31,  1883,  ng(*d  54. 

William  M.  Bak(*r,  D.D.,  W.  C.,  Philadelidiia, 
South  Boston,  Ma.ss.,  -August  ‘20,  1883,  ag(Hi  59. 

Nathaniel  H.  Barm's,  W.  C.,  Buffalo,  Hillsdale, 
Mich.,  Sept.  9.  1883,  agwl  07. 

Alexander  Bartlett,  S.  S.  and  Proh'ssor,  King¬ 
ston,  Mnr(|uille,  Tenn.,  Nov.  19,  1883,  ag(Hl  58. 

John  Chester  Backus,  D.D.,  LL.I).,  P.  Em.,  Hai¬ 
ti  mon*,  Baltimore,  Md.,  .A[)nl  8,  1884,  ag(*d  74. 

James  R.  Bell,  P.,  Sehuvler,  Elvaston,  Ill.,  Sept. 
3,  1883,  agc<l  53. 

Henry  B('nson,  Ev.,  Binghamton,  Jani(*stow-n, 
N.  Y.,  August  7,  1883,  aged  72. 

William  R.  S.  Betts,  H.  R.,  North  River,  Shokan, 
N.  Y. 

Charles  L.  Blodgett,  Ev.,  Buffalo,  Ilartfonl,  Ct., 
-April  27,  1883,  ag(*d  27. 

Benjamin  B.  Bonham.  M.D.,  Ev.,  SaeranKHito, 
Pomona,  Cal. 

Stev('n  J.  Bovell,  S.  S.,  Mattoon,  Ashmore,  Ill.. 
Dec.  8,  1883,  ag('(l  50. 

John  Caldw-ell,  M.D.,  S.  S.,  Northumb(*rland, 
Elysburg,  Pa.,  July  15,  1883. 

Samuel  Caldw-ell,  H.  R.,  Pittsburgh,  Allegln'ny, 
Pa.,  July  10,  1883,  aged  83. 

John  J.  Cardy,  S.  S.,  Idaho,  Summerville,  On'gon. 
July  1,  1883,  ag('d  40. 

Edward  Co[)e,  S.  S.,  Ots('go,  Oiu'onta,  N.  Y.,  May 
10,  1884,  aged  78. 

Albert  H.  Corliss,  Ev.,  Utica,  Cambridgi;,  N.  Y., 
Nov.  10,  1883,  ag(*d  01. 

Samuel  W.  Critt(*nden,  H.R.,  Philadelphia,  Pliil- 
adel|)hia.  Pa.,  March  1.  1884,  aged  01. 

Charh's  Croek('r,  W.  C.,  Buffalo,  Arkansas  City, 
Kan.,  -Aug.  7,  188:1,  ag(*d  74. 

Jose|)h  R.  Davis,  Ev.,  Los  -Angel(;s,  H(*ath,  Pa.. 
Jan.  15,  1884,  ag('d  30. 

Saiub'rs  Diefendorf,  D.D.,  Prin.,  Wooster,  Hav(*s- 
vilb;,  Ohio,  Feb.  14,  1884,  agwl  70. 

Samuel  P.  Dillon,  S.  S.,  Clarion,  Niekelsville, 
Pa.,  -Aug.  10.  1883,  agtni  40. 

Horac(*  Eaton,  D.D.,  S.  S.,  Lyons,  Palmyra,  N.A’., 
0(;t,  21,  188:i,  aged  73. 

D.  Ho[>kins  EiiK'rson,  D.D.,  Ev.,  Philadeli>hia, 
Phila(i(‘l[)hia,  Pa.,  Jidy  0,  1883,  aged  74. 

William  F.  Ewing,  P.,  R(;(lstone,  Minn(;apolis, 
Minn.,  Dee.  15,  188:1,  ag(*d  :18. 

Matth(;w  A.  Fox,  P.,  Wisconsin  Riv(*r,  On'gon, 
AVis.,  Oct.  2:1,  1883,  ag(Ml  72. 

Albert  C.  Fidl(;r,  P.,  Jersey  City,  Norw-ood,  N.  J., 
Feb.  9,  1884,  ag(*d  41. 

AVilliam  J.  Gibson,  D.D.,  H.  R.,  Huntingdon, 
Duneansvilb;,  Pa.,  Oct.  5,  1883. 

Peter  H.  Golliday,  H.  It.,  AV’hitewat(;r,  Harrison, 
Ohio,  D(*(*.  10,  188:r,  aged  83. 

Montgom(*ry  F.  Goodah*,  D.D.,  P.  Em.,  Albany, 
-Ainsterdain,  N.  Y.,  March  7,  1884,  ag(Ml  78. 

David  Goidd,  M.D.,  AV.  C.,  Cin(;iimati,  Linw-ood, 
Ohio,  May  17,  188:i,  aged  08. 

Thomas  M.  Gray,  S.  S.,  AA''(;stchest(;r,  Sal(;m  C(*n- 
ti-e,  N.  Y.,  D(*(*.  24,  1883,  ag(*(l  54. 

Edwin  F.  Hatfield,  D.I).,  Sc'c.,  New  York,  Sum¬ 
mit,  N.  J.,  S('|)t.  2:1,  188:1,  aged  77. 

Eb(*n(;zei-  Halliday,  AA-.  Los  Ang('l(’S,  Orange, 
Cal.,  A[)nl  :i,  18H4,  ag(*d  77. 

Silas  Hazb'tt,  Pittsl(urg. 

Edward  P.  Heberton,  AA'.  C.,  Philadelphia  Cen¬ 
tral,  AA'aldo,  Fla.,  Aug.  20,  18811,  ag(;(l  53. 

S.  S.  Hannon,  San  Francis(;(),  Berkel(;y,  Cal., 
D(*e.  3,  1883. 

Ja(*ob  Helff(*nst(*in,  D.D.,  H.  R.,  Philadel|)hla 
North,  Germantown,  Pa.,  March  17,  1884,  aged  82. 

AVilliam  H.  Hornblow(*r,  D.D.,  Prof.,  Albigju'ny, 
All(;gli(;ny,  Pa.,  July  10,  1883,  aged  04. 

AVilliani  E.  Knox,  D.D.,  P.,  Chemung,  Blue 
Mountain  Lake,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  17,  1883,  ag(*d  03. 

AVilliani  AV.  Latta,  H.  R.,  Philadel[)hiu,  Phila- 
d(*l|)hia.  Pa.,  S(*[)t.  5,  1883,  aged  7:i. 

Antonio  P.  de  C.  Leit(;,  F.  M.,  Rio  (h;  .Janeiro, 
Rio  (b*  JaiK'iro,  Brazil,  -Aug.  31,  18811,  ag(Ml  37. 

Jose|(li  G.  Lyb;,  P.,  AVashington,  AVh(;eling,  AV. 
Va.,  April  11,  1884,  ag(*d  41. 

Dugald  D.  McColl,  P.,  Genc.se(;,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y., 
Oct.  2,  1883,  ag<;d  02. 

Jose|)h  Mefiool,  H.  R.,  L(;high,  'ritusville.  Pa., 
A[)ril  15.  1884,  ag(«l  80. 

Jose[)h  B.  M((Dougall,  AV.  C.,  Louisville,  Anchor- 
ag(;,  Ky.,  ag(*d  52. 

John  Hall  McGowan,  P.,  N(*w  York,  N(;w  York 
N.  Y.,  Nov.  20,  1883,  ag(Hl  24. 

, David  1).  MeK(*e,  H.  R.,  N(;w  Albany,  Hanover, 
Ind.,  Jan.  17,  1884,  ag(;(l  80. 

AA'illiam  Ma(;Nab,  H.  R.,  Lackawanna,  Tomah, 
AVis.,  I'(!b.  11,  1884. 

John  AV.  Martin,  D.D.,  AV.  ('.,  Pldladel[>hia  North, 
Norristown,  Pa.,  .Tuin;  12,  1883,  ag(;d  80. 

J().S(;[)li  AIat(;(;r,  D.D.,  P.,  Clarion,  N(;w  B(;tlde- 
hem.  Pa.,  0(;t.  11,  1883,  ag(*d  00. 

John  I).  Mattlu'ws,  D.D.,  H.  R.,  North  T('xns, 
Dallas,  'fex.,  March  7,  1884,  ag(;d  75. 

Jain(;s  L.  Merritt,  AV.  C.,  St.  Clairsvilb;,  Ath(;ns, 
Ohio,  Aug.  23,  1883,  ag(*d  40. 

Samuel  Miller,  D.D.,  P.,  Monmouth,  Mount 
Holly,  N.  J.,  Oet.  13,  1883,  Rg(*d  07. 

Cyrus  'F.  Mills,  D.D.,  San  Fran(;ls(;o,  Mills  Sem¬ 
inary,  Cal.,  A[)ril  20,  1884,  ag(*d  05. 

G(;org(;  Morris,  H.  R.,  AV(>ost(;r,  Baltimore,  Md., 
D(;c.  10,  1883,  ag(*d  07. 

Andrew  A.  M((rri.son,  H.  It.,  Solomon,  Safina, 
Kan.,  Oct.  10,  1883,  ag(;(l  75. 

Augustus  'r.  Norton,  D.D.,  S.  S.,  Alton,  Alton, 
III.,  A|>ril  29,  1884,  ag(;d  70. 

Jos(;[(h  M.  Ogd(;n,  H.  R.,  Morris  and  Orange, 
Chatham,  N.  J.,  F(;b.  13,  1883,  ag(;d  80. 

Cyrus  L.  Off(;r,  Binghamton,  Virgil,  N.  Y. 

Ja((ob  P(;ntz(;r,  Iowa  City,  AVilton  .Junction,  Iowa, 
May  12,  1884. 

Jam(;s  -AI.  Platt,  D.D.,  P.,  Steidxui,  Bath,  N.  Y., 
A[)ril  14,  1884,  ag(*d  57. 

Jani(;s  E.  Platt(*r,  P.,  Enq)oria,  AVinti(;ld,  Kan., 
June  12,  1883,  ag(*d  :10. 

Elizur  H.  Pratt,  Ed.,  Br((oklyn,  Durhairi,  N.  Y., 
Jtdy  4,  1883,  ag(;d  40. 

Jain(;s  M.  Priest,  S.  S.,  AV(;stern  Africa,  Gr(;en- 
ville,  Liberia.  May  l(i,  1883,  ag(*.d  04. 

John  R(*n(lall,  F.  M.,  S(;huyl(;r,  Madura,  India, 
June  19,  188:i,  ag(;d  00. 

Cyrus  C.  Riggs,  D.D.,  H.  R.,  All<;gheny,  Beaver 
Falls,  Pa.,  -Aug.  29,  1883,  ag(-*d  73. 

St(;i)h(;n  R.  Riggs,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  F.  M.,  Dakota, 
Beloit,  AVis.,  Aug.  21,  1883,  ag(;(l  71. 

Edwin  F.  Robb,  P.,  Utica,  Oswi'go,  N.  Y.,  aged 
37. 

G(;org(;  Scott,  S.  S.,  All(;gheny,  Tanmtum,  Pa., 
July  -J-*,  188:1,  ag(;(l  53. 

AVilliani  Scribn(;r,  H.  R.,  Elizabeth,  Plainfl(;ld, 
N.  J.,  March  I),  1884.  aged  0:i. 

Charles  G.  Sell(;ck,  H.  R.,  Eiwt  Florida,  New 
Smyrna,  Fla.,  Jan.  ‘28,  1884,  ag(wl  81. 

.John  S(;ssions,  San  Fran(;isc((,  Hcjnolulu,  Haw. 
Is.,  A[>ril  0,  1884,  aged  89. 

G(;orge  AV.  Srnib'y,  D.D.,  P.,  Lehigh,  Pottsvilb*, 
Pa.,  June  "29,  188:i,  ag(;d  04. 

(k)urtn(;y  Smith,  P.,  G(;n(*.s(;(;  \'all(;y,  Ellieottvilb*, 
N.  Y..  Feb.  22,  1884,  ag(Ml  77. 

G(;org(*  SiK'ath,  P.,  Puget  Sound,  Snohomish,  AV. 
T.,  Aug.  -20,  188:i,  ag(;d  20. 

Abram  T.  Siiilman,  AV.  C.,  'rransylvania,  1883. 

AVilliani  T.  Sproh;,  D.D.,  Ev.,  Detroit,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  June  9,  1883,  ag(;d  74. 

Hannibal  L.  Stanl(;y,  S.  S.,  Chicago,  Lake  Forest, 
III.,  July  12,  1883,  ag(;(l  58. 

AVilliam  O.  Stratton,  Ev.,  Mahoning,  Warren, 
Ohio,  Jan.  27,  1884,  ag(;(l  85. 

Kryn  Van  der  Gyp,  Ev.,  AV'inruibago,  Alta,  AV'is., 
D(;(;ember,  188:i. 

John  AV.  AValk(;r,  AV.  C.,  Blairsville,  Gordonsvillc*, 
Va.,  A[)ril  5,  1884,  aged  04. 

John  J.  AValsh,  H.  It.,  North  River,  Anuinia,  N.Y. 

Edward  P.  AVeich,  AVooster,  Martinsburg,  Ohio, 
1883. 

Samuel  J.  AV'il.son,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Prof.,  Pittsburg, 
Sewickl(;y,  Pa.,  Aug.  17,  1883,  ag(;d  54. 

James  W.  AVood,  D.D.,  P.,  Lehigh,  Allentown, 
Pa.,  May  5,  188*1,  ag(*d  70. 

Samuel  M.  AVood,  H.  R.,  AVinnebago,  Oriiro,  Wis., 
July  5,  188:j,  aged  73. 

John  AVray,  H.  R.,  Clarion,  Broekwayville,  Pa., 
Aug.  10,  188:1,  agwl  83. 
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OBEDIENCE  TO  LAW. 

The  Lesson  :  Rom.  xiii.  1-10. 

1.  Let  every  soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher  jsiwers.  For 
there  Is  no  power  but  of  God  ;  the  powers  that  be  are  ordain¬ 
ed  of  God. 

2.  Whosoever  therefore  reslsteth  the  iwwer,  reslsteth  the 
•ordinance  of  God  :  and  they  that  resist  shall  receive  to  them¬ 
selves  damnation. 

3.  For  rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  good  works,  but  to  the 
evil.  Wilt  thou  then  not  lie  afraid  of  the  power?  do  that 
which  Is  good,  and  thou  Shalt  have  praise  of  the  same ; 

4.  For  he  Is  the  minister  of  God  to  thee  for  good.  But  If 
thou  do  that  which  Is  evil,  be  afraid  :  for  he  beareth  not  the 
sword  In  vain :  for  he  is  the  minister  of  Gtjd,  a  revenger  to 
execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil. 

5.  W’herefore  ye  must  needs  be  subject,  not  only  for  wrath, 
but  also  for  conscience’s  sake. 

6.  For,  for  this  cause  pay  ye  tribute  also ;  for  they  are 
God’s  ministers,  attending  continually  uiwn  thievery  thing. 

7.  Bender  therefore  to  all  their  dues :  tribute  to  whom 
tribute  Is  due;  custom  to  whom  custom;  fear  to  whom 
fear ;  honor  to  whom  honor. 

8.  Owe  no  man  any  thing,  but  to  love  one  another :  for  he 
that  loveth  another  hath  fulBlled  the  law. 

9.  For  this.  Thou  Shalt  not  commit  adultery.  Thou  shall 
not  kill.  Thou  shall  not  steal.  Thou  shall  not  bear  false 
witness.  Thou  shall  not  covet ;  and  If  there  be  any  other 
eommandment.  It  Is  briefly  comprehended  In  this  saying, 
namely.  Thou  shalt  l  ive  thy  neighbor  as  thyself. 

10.  Love  worketh  no  111  to  his  neighbor:  therefore  love  Is 
the  fulfllliug  of  the  law. 

By  ABBOTT  E.  KITTREDGE,  D.D. 

Golden  Text— fftri/  mul  be  subject  unto 
the  hUjher  i>owers.”— 'Rom.  xiii.  1. 

This  lesson  will  be  a  difficult  one  for  those 
teachers  who  have  young  scholars,  especially 
the  first  seven  verses,  which  have  reference  to 
the  duty  of  obedience  to  civil  authority.  iWheh 
in  the  opinion  of  the  teacher  the  class  are  too 
young  to  understand  this  subject,  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  them  to  teach  from  the  eighth  to  the 
tenth  verses,  on  the  duty  of  love  to  one  an¬ 
other. 

Verse  1.  “Let  every  soul,”  or  every  man, 
*’  be  subject,”  or  submit  himself  “  to  the  higher 
l>owers  ” — that  is,  to  the  authorities  which  are 
rightfully  over  him.  Paul  is  not  counselling  a 
servile  subjection,  but  one  that  is  voluntary 
and  rational.  His  purpose  in  this  chapter  was 
to  show  that  Christianity  was  not  antagonistic 
to  the  civil  authority,  but  that  a  Christian  was 
under  obligation  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  State, 
and  that  in  so  doing  he  was  obeying  the  law  of 
God  :  “For  there  is  no  power  but  of  God ;  the 
powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God  ” — that  is, 
God  is  the  Univensal  Sovereign,  and  no  one 
can  rule  except  by  His  permission,  and  tlio.se 
powers  which  exist  are  ordained  by  Him,  as 
we  read  in  Dan.  ii.  21:  “He  reuioveth  kings 
and  setteth  up  kings.” 

Verse  2.  “  Whosoever,  therefore,  resi-steth 

the  power,”  or  setteth  himself  up  against  the 
constituted  authorities,  he  “  resisteth  the  ordi¬ 
nance  of  God.”  It  was  the  view  of  Tholuck 
that  the  reference  here  is  to  the  iiayinent  of 
taxes,  by  which  payment  the  citizen  became  a 
supporter  of  the  government.  “And  they  that 
resist  shall  receive  to  themselves  damnation.” 
Now  we  are  not  to  teach  that  resistance  to  un¬ 
just  oppression  is  sinful  in  God’s  .sight:  for 
Paul  was  not  writing  of  such  cases,  but  of  re¬ 
sistance  to  lawful  authority— for  he  wished  to 
impress  uj>on  the  believers  in  Home  that  the 
new  spiritual  life  in  which  Christ  is  King  does 
not  exempt  one  from  his  civil  duties,  but  on 
the  contrary,  to  refuse  obedience  was  a  sin  in 
God’s  sight,  and  brought  ui>on  the  traiLsgress- 
or  the  jienalty  of  the  divine  as  w’ell  as  of  the 
civil  law.  The  word  “  damnation  ”  is  a  very 
unfortunate  translation,  and  its  true  meaning 
is  simply  condemnation.  Dr.  Hodge  says  “  The 
extent  of  this  obedience  is  to  be  determined 
from  the  nature  of  the  case.  They  are  to  be 
obeyed  as  magistrates  in  the  exercise  of  their 
lawful  authority.  This  luissage,  therefore,  af¬ 
fords  very  slight  foundation  for  the  doctrine  of 
passive  obedience.” 

Verse  3.  “  For  rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  good 
works,  but  to  the  evil.”  He  who  does  right  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  law,  but  only  he  who 
has  transgressed,  and  so  incurred  the  penalty 
of  disobedience.  What  diflference  does  it  make 
to  us  how’  strict  the  laws  arc,  or  how  numerous 
the  officers  of  the  law  are  ?— for  our  obedience 
brings  perfect  i>eace.  The  laws  of  the  Roman 
Empire  were  very  severe,  but  so  long  as  the 
Christian  paid  his  taxes  and  was  a  good  citi¬ 
zen,  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  law. 
“  Wilt  thou,  then,  not  be  afraid  of  the  jiowerV” 
or  a  bstter  rendering  is.  Dost  thou,  then,  wish 
not  to  be  afraid  of  the  authority  ?  If  so,  the 
true  and  only  course  is  to  “  Do  that  which  is 
good,  and  thou  shalt  have  praise  of  the  same.” 
Wordsworth  says  “  But  even  supjiose  a  Nero, 
and  a  Nero  i>ersecuting  the  Church,  yet  even 
then  you  may  have  praise  therefrom.  You 
may  overcome  his  evil  by  your  good ;  you  may 
be  more  than  cotniueror— you  may  ilerive  glory 
from  it:  for  though  it  is  unjust  and  condemns 
you,  yet  God  is  just  ainl  will  rew’ard  you.  He 
will  crown  you  for  acting  justly  and  for  suffer¬ 
ing  unjustly.  Therefore  hold  fast  your  justice, 
and  whether  the  power  aciinits  or  comlemns 
you,  you  will  reap  praise  from  it.  If  you  <lie 
for  the  faith  from  its  hand,  you  will  reap  glory 
from  its  fury. 

Ver.se  4.  “  For  he  is  the  minister  of  (rod  to 
thee  for  good,”  that  is,  the  civil  authority  be¬ 
ing  ordained  of  God,  is  for  the  benetit  of  those 
who  do  well.  But  those  who  do  evil  may  well 
fear  the  law,  for  one  of  the  i>uriM>ses  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  to  repre.ss  wrong-doing  by  punishing 
the  law-breaker.  “But  if  thou  ilo  that  which 
is  evil,  be  afraid,  for  he  beareth  not  the  sword 
in  vain;  for  he  is  the  minister  of  Go<l,  a  re¬ 
venger  to  execute  wrath  ujion  him  that  doeth 
evil.”  The  sword  is  the  token  of  authority, 
and  when  it  is  used  by  him  who  is  God’s  minis¬ 
ter,  the  punishment  is  not  merely  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  civil  law  rebuking  sin,  but  it  is  also 
the  divine  retribution. 

Verse  5.  “  Wherefore  ye  must  needs  be  sub¬ 
ject,  not  only  for  wrath,”  that  is,  not  only  as  a 
matter  of  prudence  to  escape  punishment, 
“  but  also  for  conscience’  sake,”  or  as  a  moral 
duty.  The  same  truth  is  taught  in  1  Pet.  ii.  13: 
“  Submit  yourselves  to  every  ordinance  of  man 
for  the  Lord's  snke,"  a  free  and  glad  obedience. 
Dr.  Chalmers  says :  “  When  we  rise  upward 
from  the  earthly  to  the  heavenly  sovereign, 
and  with  the  Ai>ostle  view  the  authoritv  that 
is  beneath  as  an  emanation  or  deviation  from 
the  authority  of  Him  who  ruleth  over  all,  then 
will  our  subjection  be  rendered  not  alone  from 
fear  towards  men,  but  also  from  conscience  to¬ 
wards  God.” 

Verse  (5.  “For,  for  this  cause  i>ay  ye  tribute 
also,  for  they  are  God’s  I'diisters  attending 
continually  ui>on  this  very  i  .ing.”  They  exact 
taxes  for  the  puriiose  of  carrying  on  the  gov- 
einment,  and  thus  protecting  the  obedient  cit¬ 
izen  and  advancing  the  civilization  of  the  State. 
Have  the  class  read  with  you  Matt.  xxii.  15-’22, 
our  Saviour’s  words  on  this  same  subject.  The 
Christian  should  therefore  pay  taxes  cheerful¬ 
ly,  and  even  if  they  seem  oppressive,  yet  he 
should  not  refuse  to  pay  until  some  lawful 
means  are  found  to  remove  the  oppression. 
This  i>ayment  should  be  a  matter  of  the  con¬ 
science,  a  religious  duty  which  cannot  be  evad¬ 
ed.  .\nd  yet  how  many  to-day  seek  to  evade 
this  i»ayment,  and  even  falsify  in  their  state¬ 
ment  of  proi>erty  in  order  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  taxation.  I  have  even  heard  professing 
Christians  talk  on  this  subject,  as  if  it  were 
not  sinful  to  cheat  the  government,  although 
they  would  agree  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  de¬ 
fraud  an  individual.  But  one  is  as  wrong  as 
the  other.  The  government  is  from  God,  and 
exists  by  His  authority,  and  therefore  we 
should  be  as  scrupulously  honest  in  all  our 
dealings  with  the  State,  as  we  are  in  our  ordin¬ 
ary  business  transactions.  Chalmers  says :  “  It 
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is  a  most  befitting  topic  for  the  ministrations 
of  a  clergyman— and  it  were  w'ell  could  he  lay 
ojien  with  a  vigorous  and  faithful  hand  the 
frauds,  the  concealments,  the  dexterous  and 
unprincipled  evasions,  which  are  often  prac¬ 
ticed  to  the  injury  of  the  public  revenue,  and 
by  men  too  who  aeejuit  themselves  honorably 
and  with  perfect  fairness  in  all  their  private 
engagements.” 

V ERSE  7.  “  Render  therefore  to  all  their  dues : 
tribute  to  wiiom  tribute ;  custom  to  w’hom  cus¬ 
tom  ;  fear  to  whom  fear ;  honor  to  wiiom  hon¬ 
or.”  By  the  word  “custom”  is  probably 
meant  the  Roman  internal  tax  on  goods.  The 
“fear”  spoken  of  is  that  reverence  which  we 
should  pay  to  official  superiors. 

Verse  8.  “  Owe  no  man  anything  but  to  love 
one  another,  for  he  that  loveth  another  hath 
fulfilled  the  law.”  The  usual  inference  drawn 
from  the  first  command  in  this  verse,  is  that 
the  Christian  should  pay  all  his  debts,  pay 
them  the  instant  they  become  due ;  for  a  man 
not  only  comes  into  a  miserable  bondage  wiien 
he  is  entangled  in  debt,  but  he  I’obs  another  of 
what  is  his  due.  But  I  think  that  a  higher  and 
truer  interpretation  of  the  words  “Owe  no  man 
anything,”  is  that  the  Christian  should,  so  far 
as  is  possible,  never  go  into  debt.  This  is  the 
only  safe  rule  for  a  Christian  to  follow,  though 
of  course  there  are  exceptions;  but  the  rule  is 
the  safest  as  well  as  the  kindest  to  others. 
Urge  the  children  to  make  it  a  matter  of  con¬ 
science  never  to  contract  a  debt,  never  to  bor¬ 
row  from  their  schoolmates,  but  to  pay  for 
w'hat  they  have,  and  if  they  cannot  pay,  to  go 
without  it.  But  the  Apostle  names  one  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  law  of  never  going  into  debt,  and 
that  is  the  debt  of  love,  which  can  never  be 
fully  paid,  but  is  renewed  and  increased  by  ev¬ 
ery  payment.  The  duty  of  love  is  as  binding 
upon  a  Christian  as  that  of  the  jiayment  of  a 
financial  debt,  and  in  proportion  as  his  con¬ 
science  becomes  sensitive  through  spiritual 
education,  he  will  be  conscious  of  the  pei’iietu- 
al  obligation  of  this  indebtedness.  Thus  “  the 
law  as  a  rule  of  gratitude  is  completely  fulfilled 
by  love.”  “  This  exjiression  implies  more  than 
a  simple  pi'rformaiice  of  the  precepts  of  the 
law;  true  love  does  more  than  this:  it  adds  a 
cotniileteness  to  the  performance.  It  reaches 
those  h'sser  courtesies  and  sympathies  which 
cannot  be  digested  into  a  code  and  reduced  to 
rule.  To  the  bare  framework  of  law,  which  is 
as  the  bones  and  sinews,  it  adds  the  Hesh  which 
fills  it  and  the  life  which  actuates  it.” 

Verse  9.  Hen*  we  have  an  enumeration  of 
the  negative  commaiidnieiits  of  the  Decalogue, 
and  tlie  statement  that  the  sum  of  the  moral 
law  is  contained  in  the  precept  to  love  our  fel¬ 
low-men.  If  I  di.sobey  any  one  of  these  laws,  I 
work  an  injury  to  my  neighbor,  and  so  I  trans¬ 
gress  the  law  of  love,  and  I  do  not  do  to  others 
as  I  would  have  them  do  unto  im*.  On  the  oth¬ 
er  hand,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  if  all  men  wen* 
actuated  and  controlh*d  by  the  sublime  jirinci- 
ple  of  love,  all  these  crimes  against  humanity 
would  cease  (Levit.  xix.  IS;  Matt.  v.  4:t,  44; 
Luke  vi.  27,  :12,  35 ;  John  xv.  12 ;  Gal.  v.  14 ; 
James  ii.  8;  1  Pet.  i.  ’22;  1  .John  iii.  11,  iv.  21). 
The  only  way,  then,  to  lift  humanity  up  from 
crime  and  hatred,  is  to  lea<l  men  into  the  grace 
and  love  of  Gotl,  and  so  our  lioiu*  of  universal 
IKjace  rests  not  in  the  civil  law,  but  in  the  con¬ 
verting  iiower  of  the  Holy  Siiirit. 

Verse  10.  “  Love  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neigh¬ 
bor;  therefore,  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law.”  He  who  is  controlled  by  love  will  not 
knowingly  w’ork  any  harm  or  injury  to  his 
neighbor  (Gal.  iv.  4;  Eph.  i.  10).  And  love  is 
the  fulfilment  of  the  law,  it  (*omi>letes  its  de- 
iiiamls,  it  fills  up  the  measure  of  its  re(|uisi- 
tions  (1  Cor.  xiii.  4-7).  Without  love  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  jicrfectly  obey  the  law,  and  where 
love  exists  it  precludes  transgression  of  the 
law  (Matt.  xxii.  39,40;  1  Tim.  i.  5;  James  ii. 
8).  Let  me  (juote  this  passage  from  Dr.  Chal¬ 
mers  :  “Certain  it  is,  that  if  we  thoroughly 
loved  a  neighbor,  loved  him  as  we  do  ourselves, 
we  could  no  more  inflict  i»aiii  or  violence  upon 
him  than  upon  our  own  persons,  no  more  rob 
him  of  his  proi>erty  than  cast  our  own  into  the 
fire,  no  nior**  deceive  him  by  a  falsehood  than 
willingly  give  ourselves  up  to  tin*  wiles  of  an 
inii)OSt<*r,  no  more  wish  aught  ilesirable  thing 
of  his  to  be  ours,  than  we  should  aught  of  ours 
to  be  eith<*r  abstracted  or  destroyed.  What 
under  the  regimen  of  (*onscicnce  would  lx*  a 
thing  of  obedience,  the  very  same  under  the 
regimen  of  love  would  bea  thing  of  ini’lination. 
Love  would  be  an  eipiivalent,  nay,  a  greatly 
ovcrpa.ssing  substitute  for  law.  Uinler  its 
simiile  and  si>ontaneons  imjml.se  there  could 
be  the  working  of  no  ill.  Of  itself  it  would  do 
the  work  of  all  the  commandments.” 

What  a  happy  world  this  would  be  if  all  men 
were  actuated  by  the  siiirit  of  love.  Disorder 
would  cease,  luisons  would  lie  ein]>tied,  angry 
words  would  never  be  spoken,  and  the  terrible 
curse  of  sin  would  be  taken  away  from  this 
earth.  Let  us  then  be  very  earnest  in  bringing 
men  to  tin*  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  they  may 
be  filled  with  His  love— a  love  which,  when  it 
has  become  entliroiied  in  the  hearts  of  all  men, 
will  mak(*  this  worhl  like  tin*  giirdeu  of  the 
Lord. 

”  Lovt*  is  the  golden  chain  that  Innds 
The  happy  souls  above ; 

■Vnil  he's  an  heir  of  lieaven  tliat  tlnds 
His  ho.soin  glow  with  love." 


INVENTOR  EDISON  S  COURTSHIP. 

[From  Tho  New  York  Heralil.) 

Mr.  EdLson  had  just  gout*  out,  and  so  I  had 
along  and  delightful  chat  with  Mrs.  Edison, 
who  had  a  particular  grievance  to  complain  of, 
and  that  is  that  tlie  newsp.’ii)ers  all  over  the 
country  had  published  such  ridiculous  stori«*s 
of  her  and  Mr.  Edison’s  courtship  and  mar¬ 
riage,  and  she  av(*rred  that  they  had  made  her 
•  piitc  unhappy.  She*  said  : 

In  the  first  place,  I  nev<*r  worked  in  any  fac¬ 
tory,  nor  for  Mr.  Edison,  nor  anybody  else  in 
any  capacity,  and  therefore  all  the  stories 
about  his  passing  along  when*  I  was  at  work 
Monday  evening  and  proposing  to  me  and  set¬ 
ting  the  wedding  for  Tue.sday  morning,  ha.sn’t 
a  word  of  truth  in  it. 

The  fact  is  just  this.  I  was  going  home  from 
school  one  afternoon  with  two  of  my  compan¬ 
ions  when  it  began  to  rain  furiously',  and  none 
of  us  had  an  umbrella,  and  so  we  steiiped  into 
the  hallway  of  wliat  proved  to  be  Mr.  Edison’s 
factory,  where  he  was  then  making  the  stock 
recorders.  .4  gentleman  whom  we  knew  came 
out  and  invited  us  inside,  and  we  went  in  to  be 
out  of  the  rain.  I  wfus  about  fifteen  and  a  half 
years  old,  and  was  tall  for  my  age.  Mr.  Eflison 
was  at  work  on  one  of  his  machines,  and  this 
gentleman  whom  we  knew  showed  us  around, 
and  I  noticed  Mr.  Edison  particularly  for  two 
reasoD.s.  First,  I  thought  he  had  very  hand¬ 
some  eyt*s,  and  next,  because  he  was  so  dirty, 
all  covered  with  machine  oil,  Ac.,  and  I  spoke 
to  him  about  the  little  instrument  he  was  at 
work  on.  We  talked  a  few  moments,  and  lus 
the  rain  kept  up  and  even  grew  worse,  we  con¬ 
cluded  it  was  best  to  go  home.  The  gentleman 
brought  his  umbrella  and  took  my  two  school¬ 
mates,  and  Mr.  Edison  got  his  and  started  to 
accompany  me,  first  pulling  on  an  overcoat 
that  hid  his  dirty  clothes.  When  we  got  to  the 
house  I  saw  that  he  was  determined  to  go  in, 
and  I  had  to  innte  him  ;  and  when  my  mother 
came  down,  she  asked  who  that  was.  I  told 
her,  and  said  that  he  had  brought  me  home, 
and  she  went  in.  I  was  in  mortal  terror  lest 
she  should  ask  him  to  stay,  which  she  di<l,  and 
then  he  got  up  and  took  off  his  overcoat  and 
stayed  till  nine  o’clock,  and  then  when  he  went 
away  he  asked  permission  of  my  mother  and 
myself  to  call  again.  M  hen  he  got  it  he  avail¬ 
ed  himself  of  it  to  call  almost  every  evening. 


and  at  last,  after  almost  five  months  of  con¬ 
stant  visiting,  he  made  his  proposal  in  this 
way,  which  I  tell  because  it  is  so  perfectly  his 
way  of  doing  everything.  We  had  been  out 
walking  and  were  coming  home,  when  he  said 

‘  Have  you  ever  thought  you  would  like  to  be 
married,  Mamie? 

‘  Why  no,’  I  replied,  ‘  not  yet,  anyhow.’ 

‘  Well,  I  have,  and  I  would  like  to ;  and  I 
would  like  you  for  my  wife.’ 

‘  O  I  couldn’t,’  I  answered. 

‘Well,  and  why  not?  Don’t  you  like  me 
well  enough?  Think,  now,  and  try  ami  not 
make  a  mistake.’ 

I  stammered  out  something  about  the  sud¬ 
denness  of  it,  and  that  I  couldn’t  marry  so 
young,  but  he  said  ‘  If  you  meant  no,  you 
would  say  no ;  so  now  I’ll  see  your  father  to¬ 
morrow  night,  and  if  he  says  yes,  we’ll  be  mar¬ 
ried  Tuesday.’ 

This  was  Saturday.  Sunday  he  talked  \vith 
father  and  mother,  and  wanted  to  be  married 
at  once ;  but  father  said  that  he  would  give 
him  an  answer  in  a  week.  Mr.  Edison  took  my 
hand  and  said  ‘  I  love  your  daughter,  and  I’ll 
make  her  a  good  husband.  I  am  honest,  and  I 
am  good,  and  I  know  how  to  treat  a  woman. 
I’ll  come  next  Sunday  night.’ 

He  did,  and  father  had  in  the  meantime  sat¬ 
isfied  himself  that  he  need  have  no  fear,  and  so 
we  were  married,  and  I  have  been  very  happy 
with  him,  and  I  expect  to  be  as  long  as  I  live, 
for  he  is  good  and  true,  and  so  tender  to  me 
and  the  children.  We  have  three :  Dottie,  my 
daughter  ;  and  Tommie,  my  big  boy  ;  and  Wil¬ 
lie,  my  baby.  Dottie  looks  a  little  like  me,  but 
Tommie  is  like  his  father,  with  the  same  shap¬ 
ed  head  and  same  eyes.  Yes,  I’m  a  little  in 
love  with  my  husband’s  eyes — yi*s,  in  fact,  a 
good  deal.  This  is  his  picture.  You  see  how 
he  looks.  He  is  tall  and  weighs  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  now. 


iieUnious  urese. 


The  Observer : 

The  General  Assembly  at  Saratoga,  May, 
1884.  was  in  many  particulars  more  interesting 
and  agre»*able  than  any  other  which  I  have 
had  the  honor  and  hapiiiness  of  attending. 
From  the  first  hour  to  the  last  there  was  not 
one  word  said  unbecoming  the  public  inter- 
coui’se  of  Christian  gentlemen.  But  that  is 
negative  praise.  All  the  deflates  were  so  pleas¬ 
ant,  and  animated  by  such  an  evident  desire 
for  the  promotion  only  of  truth  ami  righteous¬ 
ness,  that  it  was  a  continual  feast  of  fat  things, 
of  wine  on  the  h*es  well  refined.  I  have  fre- 
(piently  seen  and  heard  the  remark  that  few 
of  the  “distinguished”  men  of  theCliuich  were 
there.  It  is  not  (luite  true,  but  if  there  be  any 
truth  in  it,  so  much  the  better  for  the  Church, 
because  it  proves  that  there  is  a  ho.st  of  men 
who.se  names  an*  yet  unknown  to  fame  who 
are  able  to  maintain  the  honor  of  the  Church 
and  to  defend  the  ark  of  God.  It  is  invidious 
to  mention  names  in  such  a  connection,  though 
it  is  real  self-denial  to  suppre.ss  the  record  of 
some  who  served  so  well  in  the  high  places  of 
tlie  field. 


Tin*  Christian  Union  : 

Recent  events  emphasiz”  the  fact,  to  which 
we  have  before  adverted,  that  we  need  ji  new 
extradition  treaty  bi’tween  this  country  and 
Great  Britain.  Now  the  dymimiter  has  only  to 
flee  from  In'laml  or  England  to  our  shores  to 
lie  practically  sab*.  Mnrdi'r  and  arsfin  are  not 
political  offences,  and  there  ought  to  be  such 
treaty  between  two  (*ountries  s<i  related  as  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  that  neither 
land  should  or  could  .serve  as  an  asylum  for 
murd(*rers,  rioters,  iind  brawlers  fleeing  from 
the  otlier.  Almost  as  serious  a  defect  in  the 
present  treaty  is  its  failure  to  [novide  for  the 
extradition  of  enilK*zzlers  and  defaulters.  It 
dates  from  184’2,  and  since  that  time  both  class¬ 
es  of  crimes — that  of  embezzling  and  that  of 
dynamiting — have  grown,  if  not  into  existence, 
at  least  into  serious  proportions.  All  that  Mr. 
Ward  woiihl  have  had  to  do,  all  that  Mr.  Eno 
has  ha<l  to  do,  is  to  make  good  his  escape  into 
Canada  to  be  safe  from  pursuit.  Acconling  to 
tin*  New  York  Tribune,  “forg»*ry,  whieW  was 
t>nct*  a  fashionable  crime,  especially  in  Wall 
street,  has  .steadily  diminisheil  .since  it  was  iii- 
cliideil  in  the  various  extradition  tr(*aties  nego¬ 
tiate  1  by  the  American  Government”;  and  this 
fact  indicates  the  importance  of  making  our 
pre.sent  treaty  so  broad  as  to  include  in  it  all 
crimes  which  are  dircct<*d  against  society,  and 
against  which,  therefore,  all  civilized  society 
should  make  common  cau.se. 


The  tdiristiaii  at  Work  : 

The  late  I’re.sbyb'iian  A.ssembly  meant  well 
in  “calling  tic*  att(*ntion  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  the  violation  of  the  Sabbath  by 
the  Postal  Department  in  forwarding  and  dis¬ 
tributing  the  mails  on  that  day,”  but  if  the  for¬ 
warding  of  flu*  mails  or  tin*  trains  running  on 
Sunday  Is  a  violation  of  the  Sabbath  da.y,  it 
should  be  understoofl  that  it  is  neces.sarilj’  the 
Christian  pi*ople  of  the  country,  and  not  sini- 
pl.v  the  Posloflice  authorities,  wlio  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  violation.  Over  lifty  millions  of 
thetifty-two  millions  of  the  people  e>f  this  coiiM- 
try  an*  Christian.s.  These  it  is  who  r(*quire 
Sunday  mail  facilities,  and  in  accordance  with 
whost*  dt*mands  the  Postoffice  authorities  for¬ 
ward  tin*  mails.  Why,  deprecate  it  as  we  ma.v, 
docs  the  .V.Hsembly  su|)pose  tin*  Christian  n*si- 
deiits  of  New  York  would  be  willing  to  lose  tlie 
entire  mails  of  the  We.st  for  twenty-four  hours, 
and  conversely  that  tin*  West  would  do  without 
tin*  mails  of  the  East  for  the  same  period — vir¬ 
tually  prevenling  the  rece[ition  of  any  mail 
matter  on  Monday  in  t)rdt*r  to  prevent  tin; 
handling  of  mail  bags  on  Siiinlay?  If  the  As- 
.sembly  desired  to  indict  parties  for  this  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Sabbath,  we  must  in  all  hoiie.sty  in¬ 
dict  tin*  whole  American  peo|)le — not  the  Post- 
office  authorities.  The  .Assembly’s  resolution 
also  pronounces  such  work  “ii  violation  of  the 
personal  rights  guaranteed  to  (*very  citizen  by 
our  Constitution,  inasmuch  as  it  com|)els  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Department  to  either  violate  the 
Sabbath  or  reliinpiish  their  position  under  tin* 
Government.”  This  would  be  true  if  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  comj)ell(“d  any  one  to  be  an  employe, 
which  it  does  not.  We  say  nothing  in  hivor  of 
the  forwarding  or  ilistribution  of  the  imiils  on 
Sunday,  nor  do  we  consider  the  question  here 
at  all ;  wt*  only  demur  to  the  Assembly’s  reso¬ 
lution  as  assuming  its  .stateiiieiit  of  fact  to  be 
trin*,  placing  its  indictHient  where  it  does  not 
properly  lie,  besides  putting  forth  an  a.ssertion 
of  fact  as  to  a  Constitutional  right  which  really 
is  not  a  fact  at  all,  but  a  statemeut  born  of  a 
mistaken  concepti*  >n. 


Jewish  .\dvocate  : 

Let  instruction  be  given  by  all  means  on  any 
day,  and  the  nion*  <*onvenient  the  <lay,  the  bet¬ 
ter  it  will  be  for  the  purpose.  But  t<.>  hold  a 
devotional  service,  to  hold  public  worship,  in 
the  sense  in  which  tie*  word  is  generally  uinler- 
stood,  on  the  Sunday,  would  be  achangi*  which 
would  lead  t<>  results  none  would  deplore  more 
than  the  rabbi  who  makes  tie*  projiosal.  One 
of  these  results  would  be  that  those  who  at- 
temled  the  Sunday  .service  would  come  to  re¬ 
gard  it,  not  as  supplementary  to  that  of  the 
Sabbath,  but  as  a  substitute  for  it,  ami  .so  the 
congregations  on  the  Sabbath  would  decrease. 
Instead  of  being  a  remedy  for  the  (*vil  we  de¬ 
plore,  the  change  would  intensify  the  evil.  It 
would  directly  tend  to  the  abolition  of  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  There  would 
also  be  a  signitlcance  in  the  holding  of  services 
on  Sunday,  whicli  would  certainly  bo  misun- 
derstooil.  Our  Chri.stian  friends  wouhl  inter¬ 
pret  it  as  a  sign  of  the  decadence  of  Judaism, 
and  those  among  ourselves  who  are  drifting 
away  from  Jewish  practice  and  precept  would 
agree  with  them. 


The  Christian  Intelligencer  : 

BOSSE.S. — The  people  have  been  ilealing  of 
late  years  with  political  bosses,  and  have  given 
plain  indications  of  their  disposition.  Now  it 
is  becoming  a  question  whether  it  will  not  be¬ 
fore  long  become  necessary  to  deal  with  the 
tyranny  of  some  of  the  daily  newspapers.  A 
great  party  has  been  told  witl'iin  a  week  by  two 
of  its  journals  “  We  will  advocate  the  election 
of  your  candidate  if  he  suits  us.”  In  other 
words,  ‘’We,  being  a  half  doz.*n  men,  who 


happen  to  have  control  of  journals  of  a  largo 
circulation  at  a  time  when  parties  are  unusu¬ 
ally  evenly  balanced,  and  when  the  issue  of  an 
important  election  is  doubtful,  will  do  as  much 
as  we  dare  to  defeat  your  nomination  if  we  do 
not  like  it.”  Unless*  we  are  very  much  mis¬ 
taken,  this  attempt  at  dictation  will  be  resent¬ 
ed.  The  American  people  are  not  likely  to 
submit  to  sucli  an  emleavor  to  control  their 
action. 


The  Christian  Advocate : 

Some  time  since  we  spoke  of  the  peculiar  dis¬ 
tribution  of  chaiiiains  in  the  United  States  Navy. 
The  way  things  are  done  is  further  illustrated 
by  the  following  facts  : 

^  The  Rev.  J.  H.  H.  Brown,  Episcopalian,  late 
Chaplain  United  States  Navy,  has  resigned,  leav¬ 
ing  ten  chaplains  in  the  Navy  of  that  denomi¬ 
nation  out  of  twenty-three.  He  has  been  in  the 
Navy  more  than  ten  years,  but  until  April  1  of 
the  present  year  ho  liad  never  been  to  sea,  and 
had  but  three  years  and  eleven  months  of  shore 
duty.  The  amount  of  salary  paid  liim  up  to  April 
1  was  about  §19,000,  or  more  than  §5,000  a  year 
for  the  actual  service  rendered. 

Now,  we  protest  against  making  the  office  of 
a  chaplain  a  mere  sinecure.  There  are  chaplains 
in  the  Navy  who  do  excellent  work — work  tliat 
does  honor  to  tho  Christian  religion  ;  cliaplains 
whose  services  are  in  constant  demand,  and  who 
go  from  one  station  to  another  year  in  and  year 
out ;  chaplains  who  are  an  honor  to  the  Church 
to  which  they  belong  and  to  the  country  ;  and 
we  claim  that  only  men  known  to  bo  competent, 
godly,  of  good  health,  with  some  special  litness 
for  the  work,  and  willing  to  make  such  sacriflees 
as  the  interest  of  tiie  service  demands,  should 
ix'  ajipointed.  For  the  truth  is  that  chaplains 
may — they  can,  some  of  them  do,  and  all  of  them 
.shonhl — do  as  gootl  work  in  the  Navy  as  their 
bretheren  are  doing  on  shore.  The  country  ex¬ 
pects  it,  and  the  Church  demands  it.  Let  the  va¬ 
cancy  be  tilled  by  such  a  man,  and  not  by  one 
who  regards  the  place  as  a  sinecure. 


The  Catholic  Review ; 

No  “ bat’s”  will  be  permitted  at  Catholic  pic¬ 
nics  or  excursions  in  the  diocese  of  .\ll)any.  An 
impiisitive  rep<u’ter  of  the  Times  of  that  city 
having  asked  Bishop  McNierny  did  his  prohibi¬ 
tion  include  lager  bier  also,  ho  replied  :  *■  IMost 
assuredly  it  does.  Our  object  is  to  discontinue 
the  practice  of  farming  out  the  bar,  as  has  lately 
been  the  custom.  A  picnic  or  an  excursion  boat 
with  an  open  bar  attached,  is  generally  a  scene 
of  more  or  less  drunkenness  and  di.sorilers,  and 
this  order  is  issued  to  prevt*nt  trouble  We  are 
trying  to  discourage  the  habit  of  drinking  among 
our  people,  and  to  do  this  we  are  taking  meas¬ 
ures  to  lessen  temptation  to  drink.  Of  course, 
there  are  those  wiio  will  have  their  think  in 
spite  of  all  that  can  be  tlotic,  and  such  per¬ 
sons  attend  picnics  and  e.xcursions  with  botlies 
or  flasks  in  tlieir  i>ockets,and  that  can’t  be  very 
well  prevented.  But  open  bars  can  be.  This  de- 
cret*,  with  sevenal  others,  are  now  in  the  hands 
of  tlie  printer,  and  will  bt*  r<*ady  for  delivery  to 
the  priests  in  July  or  August.  Having  been  writ¬ 
ten  in  Latin,  the  proof  retpiires  careful  revision, 
which  causes  iinavoidabh*  deliiy. 


FOKEKJX. 

Loss  OF  Life  at  Ska. — A  Parliamentary  re¬ 
turn  issued  on  Monday  showed  that  the  lo.ss  of 
seamen’s  lives  in  British  -ships  was  1,804  in 
1883,  1,258  in  1882,  2,023  in  1881,  1,440  in  1880, 
990  in  187!),  and  79(1  in  1878. 

The  Frances  Ridley  Havergal  Fund  now 
maintains  seven  native  Bible  women  in  India, 
viz:  one  near  Calcutta,  om*  in  Lucknow,  one  in 
Amritsar,  one  in  Jhanidiala  (under  Miss  Clay), 
one  in  Bombay,  one  in  Jabalpur,  and  one  in 
Masulipatam.  Of  “  Jane  ”  in  Jabalpur  the  Rev. 
T.  R.  Hodgson  writes  that  “she  has  carrit'd  the 
message  of  God’s  iovi*  to  many  a  toiling  and 
weary,  maybe  hopeless  sister,  in  many  a  dark 
home.”  The  Fund  lias  also  imide  grants  for 
the  translation  of  one  or  more  of  Miss  Haver- 
gal’s  books  into  the  Hindustani,  Bangali,  Tel- 
ugu,  and  Malayan  languages. 

Pitcairn’s  Island. — A.  shii)  which  ri'ached 
Boston  April  13th  from  Port  Townsend,  Wash¬ 
ington  Territory,  stoppeil  at  tin*  famous  Pit¬ 
cairn’s  Island,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  Jan.  11. 
The  captain  reports  as  follows  :  “  The  weather 
being  tine,  a  boat  containing  a  number  of  the 
dwellers  on  tin?  historic  island  came  off  to  the 
ship.  They  reporteil  that  there  were  105  per¬ 
sons  living  on  tin*  island,  52  being  males  and  53 
females.  Most  of  them  are  tlirhet  de-scemhints 
of  the  mutine<*rs  of  the  Bounty,  .-ind  all  were 
well  and  contented.  They  brought  off  about 
twenty  lett(*rs,  directed  to  different  parts  of  tin* 
world,  which  they  desired  us  to  mail.” 

Prof.  Virchow  has  <*xcited  groiit  interest  in 
boldly  declaring  against  Evolution,  as  tin*  term 
is  usually  employed,  in  his  addre.ss  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  Edinburgh  Univi'i’sity.  Ht*  said  :  “In 
my  judgment  no  skull  hitherto  discovered  ciin 
be  regarded  as  that  of  a  predcces-sor  of  man. 
In  the  course  of  the  last  lifteen  years  we  have 
hfid  opportunitit*s  of  examining  skulls  of  all  the 
various  races  of  mankind,  even  of  the  most  sav¬ 
age  tribes,  and  among  them  all  no  group  has 
been  observed  differing  in  its  <>ssential  charac¬ 
ter  from  the  general  human  typi*.”  He  oiu- 
tioned  tin*  stinleiits  against  loo.se  specuhition 
on  this  subject,  saying  that  “  evi'ry  man  who 
goes  beyond  tin*  sphere  of  observation  becomes 
a  tran.sceiidentiilist,  and  transcendentalism  has 
always  been  dangerous  to  scienct*.”  The  Edin¬ 
burgh  addre.ss  is  shortly  to  bi*  published. 

Inexi’ensive  Churches  to  he  Provided. — .\t 
the  annual  nn;eting  of  the  Church  Extension 
Society  held  recently,  the  Bishoj)  of  Llandaff 
.stated  thiit  he  had  re.solved  upon  making  an 
appeal  for  t'.50,()00  to  proviih?  inexpensive 
churches— buildings,  namely,  that  would  not 
cost  more  than  €4  per  sitting  —and  also  to  in- 
crea.se  the  number  of  clergy,  and  e.sp(*cially  of 
missionarie,s,  who  might  itinerate  the  ilioce.se, 
staying  a  month  in  one  jilace,  and  then  going 
to  another.  The  Jhshop  said  he  In-lieved  then* 
was  at  that  moment  an  enormous  body  of  p»*o- 
ple  who  were  lluctiuiting,  he  might  .say,  between 
Chundi  and  Chapel,  without  any  very  strong 
predih*ctions  for  either,  but  who,  if  it  were 
properly  placed  befnre  them  what  the  Church 
did  teach,  truly  and  honestly,  and  with  fervor 
and  eloquence,  would  turn  ainl  make  an  enor¬ 
mous  increase  >'f  bnnn  Jidr  a<lherent.s  to  the 
Church.  That  would  be  one  branch  of  the  work 
of  tho-se  men.  He  had  written  to  a  number  of 
jier.sons  whom  he  thought  likely  to  aid,  ainl  he 
could  not  help  .saying  that  his  heart  was  full  to 
overflowing  wi'h  thanks  to  God  for  the  won¬ 
derful  succe.ss  which  He  had  bestowed  upon 
his  effort.  He  started  by  saying  that  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  give  tl,0()0,  and  asked  if  the  person 
to  whom  he  wrote  wouhl  be  one  of  ten  to  give 
him  another.  He  had  already  got  twelve  sin¬ 
gle  thousands.  All  <lid  not  give  t‘l,(M)(),  but 
.some  wrote  and  .said  they  wished  him  every 
succt*ss,  and  gave  £.500 ;  others  gave  £’2.50. 
The  total  amount  he  had  received  was  £18,000. 

Rewarding  Research  in  Germany. — .A  Berlin 
letter  to  the  Evening  Post  makes  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  Dr.  Robert  Koch,  the  c(>lebrated 
phy.sician,  has  .safely  returned  from  his  tri[)  to 
Egypt  and  India,  where  he  discovered  and  ex¬ 
amined  the  bacilli  which  transport  the  virus  of 
the  cholera.  It  was  a  scientific  con(iu(*.st,  un¬ 
dertaken  with  great  danger  and  hardship  to 
himself,  but  beneficent  to  humanity  at  large. 
Dr.  Koch  was  of  course  wined  and  dined  liy  his 
colleagues  and  friends;  but  the  Government, 
too,  was  not  behiml  in  acknowledging  his  great 
meriLs.  .Apart  from  the  crosses  with  which  he 
was  decorateij,  as  if  he  had  distinguished  him¬ 
self  in  battle  bt*fore  the  enemy,  the  GoA’ernment 
asked  for  Koch  the  more  substantial  reward  of 
109,000  marks,  and  for  his  followers  of  35,000 
in  all.  The  Rc'ichstag  of  course  pas-sed  the  bill 
unanimously,  in  the  shortest  pos.sibie  time,  and 
without  debate. 

The  V.atican  Archives.  —  The  following  is 
(says  the  Rome  correspondent  of  the  Daily 
News)  almost  the  full  text  of  the  Pope’s  letter 
to  Cardinal  Hergenroether :  “The  rare  impor¬ 
tance  of  historico-criticai  .studies  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  Church  and  .Apostolic  See,  iniluced 
us  from  the  beginning  of  our  pontificate  to 
open  to  students  the  Pontifical  Vatican  .Ar¬ 
chives.  We  direct,  first,  that  a  Cardinal  of  holy 
Church  should  assume  the  direction  thereof, 
with  powers  to  give  a  successfui  stimulus  to  the 


study  of  historical  monuments  and  defensive 
discipline.  We  authorize  the  archivist  Car¬ 
dinal  to  temper  for  the  convenience  of  the 
scholars  the  old  discipline  of  the  Archives.  So 
we  direct  the  opening  of  a  contiguous  reading- 
room.  This  cannot  be  enough,  and  noticing 
the  injury  done  in  history  to  truth  and  relig¬ 
ion,  we  propose  the  advancement  of  impartial 
studies.  To  render  more  valuable  these  stud¬ 
ies,  we  are  determined  to  open  near  the  afore¬ 
said  Arciiives  a  special  school  of  palieography 
and  comparative  philology.  The  younger 
clergy  can  accordingly  find  there  a  mine  of 
knowledge.  We  entrust  to  you.  Signor  Car¬ 
dinal,  the  school  of  philology  and  palmography, 
with  the  direction  to  execute  our  wishes.  Giv¬ 
en  at  our  Palace  of  tho  A’^atican,  May  17,  1884. 
Leo  P.P.,  XIII.” 

St.  Petersburg  —  Cronstadt. — One  of  the 
wonders  of  marine  engineering  is  the  ship  canal 
through  the  Finland  bay  from  St.  Petersburg 
to  Cronstadt,  in  Russia.  The  bay  between  the 
two  cities  is  so  shallow  that  formerly  only  ves¬ 
sels  of  very  light  draft  would  come  to  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg,  and  in  consequence  an  enormous 
amount  of  lighterage  was  necessary,  the  cost 
of  which,  some  §5,000,000  annually,  became  al- 
togi'ther  too  burdensome  for  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  trade.  Since  the  completion  of  the  canal 
mentioned,  the  largest  vessel  employed  in  the 
Baltic  trade  can  reach  St.  Petersburg.  The 
canal  is  seventeen  miles  long,  and  is  formed  by 
two  enormous  breakwaters  running  parallel  to 
each  other  275  feet  apart.  Between  them  a 
channel  of  the  uniform  depth  of  twenty-two 
feet  has  been  dredged.  About  half  way  be¬ 
tween  the  two  cities  tho  canal  is  widened  to  a 
harbor  of  refuge  about  one  mile  square,  also 
formed  by  breakwaters.  The  latter  are  almost 
entirely  constructed  of  cribs  filled  with  stone, 
which  were  generally  sunk  in  Winter  time, 
when  the  bay  was  frozen  over  solid.  The  cribs 
were  mostly  built  on  the  ict*,  which  was  as 
much  us  three  feet  thick,  and  sunk  through 
holes  cut  in  the  ice.  This  work  was  by  no 
means  free  from  danger,  for  frequently  the 
wati*r  would  suddenly  rise  tlirough  the  hole 
made,  and  Hood  the  camp  of  the  laborers,  who 
had  tlien  to  work  standing  knee-deep  in  freez¬ 
ing  cold  water.  At  other  times  a  smlden  snow¬ 
storm,  in  which  it  was  impossible  to  stand 
erect,  would  force  tho  laborers  to  seek  the 
coast,  crawling  a  ilistance  of  three  miles  or 
more  over  the  ict*.  To  complete  the  canal  it 
was  iK'cessary  to  sink  about  twelve  million 
cubic  feet  of  rocks  and  stones,  while  to  deepen 
the  channel  two  hundred  and  thirty  millions 
cubic  feet  of  earth  had  to  be  removed.  Of 
course  such  an  undertaking  was  possible  only 
in  Rus.*-ia,  and  at  the  time  when  her  popula¬ 
tion  was  still  largely  made  up  of  serfs,  whose 
labor  could  be  had  for  the  cost  of  boanl  and 
clothing. 

'The  Jews  of  Persia. — Teheran,  Persia,  April 
21st. — I  havi*  been  trying  of  late  (writes  a  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Jewish  Messi'nger,  now  in 
Persia)  to  obtain  some  statistics  in  reference  to 
our  coreligionists  in  the  <loniini()n  of  the  Shah  ; 
but  it  is  indeed  a  difficult,  if  not  an  impossible 
task.  It  is  true  in  Pi*rsia,  of  late  y«>ars,  there 
has  been  decided  progre.ss  made;  but  reform 
travels  slowly  in  the  East.  The  Oriental  mind 
does  not  readily  take  CGgnizance  of  sy.stematic 
■social  ilata,  and  what  is  known,  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  these  countries  are  rather  reluctant 
to  impart  to  foreigiu'rs.  .As  iu*aras  1  can  learn, 
the  number  of  Israelites  in  Persia  is  from  about 
twenty-five  to  twenty-six  thousand.  In  the 
city  of  Hamadaii,  tin*  ancient  Echatana,  now 
reputed  to  contain  tin*  ancient  tombs  of  Mor- 
decai  and  Esther,  the  Israelites  number  twen¬ 
ty-live  hiindn'd  in  all.  They  are  also  found  in 
comparativi'ly  largi*  numbers  at  Ispahan  and 
Teheran.  .At  Hamadau  they  have  suffered 
considerably  of  late  from  the  opprt*.ssiou  of 
their  rulers.  But  it  cannot  lx*  affirmed  that 
this  proceeds  from  any  unusual  sectarian  preju¬ 
dice,  but  rather  from  the  iniquity  of  the  local 
authorities.  'These  oppress  all  alike,  seeking 
to  obtain  money  from  every  source,  both  justly 
and  unjiustly,  with  a  bold  and  j)(*rsistent  disre¬ 
gard  of  any  other  law  than  their  own  autocratic 
will. 
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^EA-SIDE  SANITARIUM,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Now  open  for  Summer  guests.  Near  the  lieacU,  fine 
ooeun  view,  first  class  accommodations,  hot  and  cold  sea 
water  and  electric  baths  In  tho  house.  Medical  attendance. 
Artesian  water  and  complete  sanitary  arrangements.  Send 
for  circular.  E.  J.  FORD,  M.D.,  Proprietor. 


RAILROAD  IN  THE  WORLD. 


lA)t  It  be  forever  remembered  that  the 

Chicago  &  North-Western 

RAILWAY 

Is  the  best  and  shortest  route  to  and  from  Chicago  and 
Council  Bluffs  (Omaha),  and  that  it  Is  preferred  by  all  well 
IMjsted  travellers  when  passing  to  or  from 

CALIFORNIA  and  COLORADO. 

It  also  operates  tho  best  route  and  tho  short  line  between 

GMcago  and  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis, 

Milwaukee,  La  CTosse,  Sparta,  Madison,  Fort  Howard  (Green 
Bay),  Wls.;  Winona,  Owatouna,  Mankato,  Minn.;  Cedar 
Rapids,  Dos  Moines,  Webster  City,  .Algona,  Clinton,  Mar¬ 
shalltown,  Iowa;  Free|x)rt,  Elgin,  Rockford,  111.,  are  among 
its  80(1  local  stations  on  Its  lines. 

Among  a  few  of  the  numerous  points  of  superiority  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  liatrons  of  this  road,  are  Its  DA  V  COACHES, 
which  are  the  Hnest  that  human  (irt  and  Ingenuity  can 
create;  Its  PALATIAL  SLEEPING  CARS,  which  are 
mo<lels  of  comfort  and  elegance ;  Its  P.\LACE  DR.WV'- 
ING'KOUM  C.\US,  which  are  uusur|>assed  by  any;  and 
Its  widely  celebrated 

ITOBTH-'WESTEBIT  DZlTIlTa  CABS, 

the  like  ot  which  are  not  run  by  any  other  road  anywhere. 
In  short,  It  Is  asserted  that  IT  IS  THE  BEST  EUCIP- 
PED  K0.7D  IN  THE  WORLD. 

■  .All  i«»lnt8  ot  Interest  North,  Northwest,  nnd  West  of 
Chicago,  business  centres.  Hummer  resorts,  and  noted 
hunting  and  Ashing  grounds,  aro  accosslble  by  the  various 
branches  of  this  roa<l. 

It  owns  and  controls  over  .7,(KX)  miles  of  road,  and  has 
over  four  hundred  passenger  conductors  constantly  caring 
for  Its  millions  of  patrons. 

Ask  your  ticket  agent  for  tickets  via  this  route,  AND 
TAKE  NONE  OTHER.  All  leading  ticket  agents  sell 
them.  It  costs  no  more  to  travel  on  this  route,  that  gives 
llrst-class  accoinmiKlatlons,  than  it  does  to  go  by  the  jioorly 
ei|iilpped  roads. 

For  maps,  descriptive  circulars,  and  Summer  resort 
pni)ers,  or  other  information  not  obtainable  at  your  local 
ticket  ofllce,  write  to  tho 

GEN’L  PASS.  AGENT,  C.  &  NORTH-WESTERN  R’Y, 

CHIC.YGO,  ILL. 


HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  No.  It  It  Itrondivay. 

SIXTY-mST  SEMI-ANNUAL  STATEMENT, 
Showing  the  condition  ot  the  Company  on  the  First  day  o: 
JANUARY,  1884. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  ....  $3,000,000  00 
Rpserve for  Uiicariipd  Premiums,  2,497, (»34  00 
Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  aud 
Claims,  .....  327,877  04 

>'et  Surplus,  ....  1,(>()7,240  07 

CASH  ASSETS,  -  .  .  $7,492, 751  Tl 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSF.TS  HEI.D  IN  TIIE  UNITED  STATE? 
AVAILABLE  FOR  TIIE  PAYME.NT  OF  LOSSES  BY 
FIRE  AND  F-OR  THE  PROTECTION  OF  POLICY¬ 
HOLDERS  OF  FIRE  INSURANCE; 

C'aKh  In  Banks .  $10S,04S  59 

Uonds  and  Mortgage.^,  being  fii'Kt  lien 
on  Real  Estate  (worth  $9,S19..30ft). ..  .1,179,1 .79  41 
L'utted  States  Storks  (market  value).  .3,945,ft9U  tX) 
Bank  and  Railroad  Storks  and  Bonds 

(market  value) . 1,. 719,0.7.7  90 

State  Bonds  (market  value) .  99,009  00 

Loans  on  Storks,  payable  on  demand 
(market  value  of  Cbllaterals,  $099,- 

*938.75) .  490,0.70  09 

Interest  due  on  1st  .lanuary.  1884 _  .70,937  83 

Premiums  unrollected  and  in  hands 

of  Agents .  179,009  <'7 

Real  Estate .  09,018  9.7 

Total . $7,409,751  11 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  Secretary. 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire)  Iiistinuice  Coinptiny. 

OFFlCF-S,  1  New  York,  100  Broadway. 

Continental  |  Brooklyn,  cor.  Court  and  Montague  Sts., 
Buildings:  )  an<l  1U6  Broadway,  E.  D. 

Reserve  for  reinsurance . $1,77.7,890  69 

Reserve  for  all  other  claims .  4.30,394  04 

Capital  paid  in  Cush .  1,000,000  00 
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SHALL  THE  (TMBERLAXH  PRESBYTERIAX 

CHUR('H  BE  ADMITTED  T«  THE  ALLIAXI'E 

OF  THE  REFORMED  (  HURIHESJ 

To  this  <iuestion  it  seems  to  us  there  ouKht 
to  be  but  one  answer.  The  General  Assem¬ 
bly  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church 
have  adopted  by  an  official  act  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Alliance,  and  have  apiiointod  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  meeting  at  Belfast,  with  a  formal 
application  for  admission.  On  what  grounds 
is  it  iiossible  to  refuse  them  admission  ? 

The  constitution  of  the  Alliance  prescribes 
for  membership :  “Any  Church  organized  on 
Presbyterian  principles,  wiiich  holds  the  su¬ 
preme  authority  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  in  matters  of  faith  and 
morals,  and  whose  creed  is  in  harmony  with 
the  Consensus  of  the  Reformed  Confessions, 
shall  be  eligible  for  admission  into  the  Alli¬ 
ance.” 

No  one  can  doubt  that  the  Cumberland  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  is  organized  on  Presbyterian 
principles,  and  that  it  holds  the  supreme  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals. 
The  only  iKissible  doubt  is  whetiier  its  creed  is 
In  harmony  with  the  Consensus  of  the  Reform¬ 
ed  Confessions.  But  at  least  tlm/  think  that  it  is 
in  harmony  with  this  Consensus,  for  their  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  has  officially  declared  this  to  be 
the  fact  by  adopting  tlie  constitution  of  the  Al¬ 
liance.  Those  who  dispute  this  claim  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  will  have 
the  burden  of  proof  on  their  shoulders,  to  .show 
that  it  does  not  hold  what  it  officially  claims  to 
hold. 

But  granted  that  there  is  a  difference  of  opin- 1 
ion  on  this  subject  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the 
churches,  notably  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church— the  rival  of  the  Cumberland  Church 
on  the  same  ground,  w’hose  opinion  is  there¬ 
fore  to  be  taken  with  some  degree  of  allowance 
— yet  in  point  of  fact  the  Alliance  has  already 
debarred  itself  from  entering  into  this  ques¬ 
tion.  At  the  meeting  in  Edinburgh  it  adopted 
the  following  report  of  the  General  Committee, 
which  (after  stating  that  twenty-seven  Church¬ 
es  desired  to  be  connected  with  the  Alliance, 
in  addition  to  the  twenty-two  which  had  been 
represented  at  the  organization  in  London) 
proceeded : 

“The  Commniittee  find  that  in  nearly  all  of  these 
cases  there  is  no  difficulty.  In  two  or  three  a  ques¬ 
tion  might  be  raised  whether  they  fully  come  up  to 
the  definition  of  this  Alliance — as  an  Alliance  of 
churches  constructed  on  the  Presl»yterian  polity, 
whose  creed  is  in  harmony  with  the  consensus  of 
the  Reformed  Confessions.  The  Committee  think 
that  where  there  is  no  plain  evidence  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  responsibility  of  deciding  whether  tliey 
ought  to  join  the  .\lliance  should  rest  in  tlie  first 
instance  on  the  Churches  themselves,  and  they  rec¬ 
ommend  that  in  the  meantime  tlie  applications  lie 
granUKi.” 

The  Alliance  has  thus  established  the  prece¬ 
dent  of  throwing  the  resiionsibility  upon  the 
Churches  themselves,  of  deciding  w^hether  they 
ought  to  join  the  Alliance.  The  Churches, 
more  than  fifty  in  number,  have  assumed  that 
responsibility  without  question.  How  can  the 
Alliance  turn  against  this  excellent  rule  of  its 
own  adoption,  and  take  the  resixmsibility  up¬ 
on  itself  of  rejecting  the  apvilication  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  V  There  is 
only  one  way  in  whicli  it  can  be  done  without 
a  violation  of  the  rule,  namely :  by  showing  in 
open  council  that  there  is  plain  evvdenoe  that 
the  creed  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  consen¬ 
sus  of  the  Reformed  Confessions.  Whoever  un¬ 
dertakes  to  present  this  “  plain  evidence,”  will 
have  a,  difficult  task  to  perform.  He  will  have 
to  meet  in  debate  the  whole  strength  of  the 
broad  and  generous  side  of  Presbyterianism. 
He  will  have  to  present  definite  propositions, 
and  cannot  escape  with  flings  of  suspicion  and 
with  sheer  assertions  which  have  thus  far  been 
the  only  arguments  against  the  admission  of 
the  Cumberlands  that  have  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  public. 

Every  point  made  against  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church,  will  be  an  attack  upon 
some  of  the  Churches  now  members  of  the  Al¬ 
liance.  It  will  be  met  by  defence  and  counter¬ 
attacks.  If  they  are  attacked  for  revising  the 
Westminster  Standards,  the  numerous  Reform¬ 
ed  Churches  which  have  never  adopted  the 
Westminster  Standards  will  reply  that  the  ba¬ 
sis  of  the  Alliance  is  not  the  Westminster  Con¬ 
fession,  but  the  Consensus  of  all  the  Reformed 
CJonfessions.  The  Consensus  means  points  of 
agreement,  and  not  points  of  difference.  If  it 
be  claimed  that  they  do  not  hold  the  Calvinism 
of  the  Synod  of  Dort  as  against  the  evangelical 
Arminiauism  of  the  Methodists,  and  the  New 
School  theology  of  New  England  and  the  West, 
it  will  be  shown  very  clearly  that  the  Synod  of 
Dort  is  not  at  the  basis  of  the  Alliance;  but 
the  Consensus  of  the  Confessions,  which  ex¬ 
cludes  all  items  i>eculiar  to  the  Synod  of  Dort, 
and  softens  the  sharp  i>oiuts  of  the  so-called 
Five  Points  of  Calvinism.  If  any  of  the  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church  are  made  the  ground  of  objection,  they 
will  be  met  by  bringing  out  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Southern  Presbylerian  Church— its  de¬ 
fence  of  Slavery  and  its  anti-Confessional  view 
of  the  relations  of  Church  and  State,  and  its 
ultra-reactionary  Calvinism.  Those  who  may 
undertake  to  [>reseiit  “  plain  evidence  ”  that  the 
Cumberlands  reject  the  Reformed  Consensus, 
will  i>erhaps  be  put  upon  the  defence  by  criti¬ 
cisms  upon  their  own  Churches  by  the  liberal 
and  generous  men  who  will  form  no  inconsid¬ 
erable  part  of  tiie  Ctiuncil  at  Belfast. 

In  the  interest,  therefore,  of  i>eace  and  har¬ 


mony,  we  would  respectfully  suggest  to  those 
who  think  that  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church  is  out  of  accord  with  the  Reformed 
Consensus,  that  they  keep  their  doubts  to 
themselves,  and  throw  the  responsibility  upon 
that  Church  itself  to  decide  whether  it  does  or 
does  not  adopt  the  Consensus.  The  objectors, 
it  seems  to  us,  ought  to  be  well  pleased  to  have 
that  Church  commit  itself  to  so  excellent  a 
standard.  If  it  is  not  entirely  up  to  the  high 
standard  of  the  Consensus,  it  may  be  that  its 
association  with  other  Churches  more  advanced 
will  bring  it  up  to  a  higher  level.  Association 
and  example  are  powerful  incentives  to  well¬ 
doing. 

In  its  origin,  in  its  historic  associations,  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  has  ever  been 
on  the  Presbyterian  and  Calvinistic  side.  It  is 
its  desire  to  unite  with  this  wing  of  the  evan¬ 
gelical  host.  Those  who  would  drive  away  such 
a  magnificent  body,  take  a  fearful  responsibil¬ 
ity  upon  themselves.  Their  counsels  would 
perpetuate  needless  and  wasteful  divisions  in 
the  Church  of  Christ.  As  for  us,  we  prefer  the 
company  of  the  Cumberlands  to  the  company 
of  those  who  would  cast  them  off. 


THE  BOOK  OF  DISCIPLIXE. 

The  most  important  announcement  made  at 
Saratoga  was  that  of  the  Moderator  when  he 
“  officially  declared  that  this  New  Book  of  Dis¬ 
cipline  is  now  the  Book  of  Discipline  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.” 

The  work  of  revision  lias  been  carried  for¬ 
ward  deliberately  but  steadily  for  the  last  six 
years ;  it  has  occupied  to  a  greater  or  less  ex¬ 
tent  the  attention  of  five  General  A.ssemblies ; 
its  progress  has  been  watclied  witli  interest  by 
the  entire  Church  ;  the  completed  work  of  the 
Committee  was  approved  by  the  Assembly  at 
Saratoga  a  year  ago,  and  now  l)y  the  vote  of  a 
large  majority  of  tlie  Presiiyteries  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  as  the  law  of  the  Churcli.  We  congrat- 
j  ulate  the  very  able  Committee,  and  especially 
their  indefatigable  chairman.  Dr.  Craven,  up¬ 
on  this  successful  termination  of  their  arduous 
labors.  No  more  imiiortant  duty  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  a  committee  since  the  Rminion,  and 
no  committee  has  expended  more  time  and 
thought  and  care  upon  its  work. 

We  think,  as  the  vote  of  the  Presbyteries  al¬ 
ready  indicates,  that  the  Church  will  generally 
accept  the  change  with  satisfaction,  and  will 
be  little  inclined  to  criticise  what  is  now  the 
established  law.  Indeed  if  it  should  be  still 
further  revised  by  tiie  approval  by  the  Presby¬ 
teries  of  the  more  important  of  the  overtures 
sent  down  by  the  late  Assembly,  there  w'ould 
be  every  reason  for  satisfaction  with  the  per¬ 
fected  result. 

The  changes  from  the  former  Book  are  either 
in /oral,  or  by  ona,s'.sfo/i,  or  hy  addition.  1.  In 
form.  These  are  so  great,  that  at  first  sight 
the  Book  .seems  to  be  a  neir  one,  rather  than  a 
revision  of  the  old ;  but  upon  a  closer  examina¬ 
tion,  with  the  aid  of  a  comparative  index,  it  is 
seen  that  the  substance  is  tlie  same,  and  that 
the  changes  have  been  in  the  interest  of  logic, 
natural  order,  and  lucidity.  The  words  of  Dr. 
Humphrey,  written  three  years  ago,  apply 
equally  well  to  the  final  revision  :  “  In  general 
it  must  be  said  that  certain  redundancies  an* 
pruned  off,  ambiguities  removed,  omissions 
supplied,  processes  of  administration  and  dis¬ 
cipline  simplified.”  The  eminent  jurists  upon 
the  Committee  have  ensured  a  result,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  old  forms,  more  in  accordance 
witli  the  forensic  processes  of  civil  courts,  and 
thus  more  acceptable  to  the  legal  mind,  wliile 
the  practical  wisdom  of  the  Committee  at  large 
has  provided  for  the  easier  comprehension  of 
tlie  rules  of  procedure  by  the  average  minister 
and  layman.  2.  0/«(.s'«wm.s.  These  are  not  sucli 
as  affect  the  general  result.  The  distinction 
between  “private”  and  “public”  offences  is 
abolished.  All  reference  to  “common  fame” 
or  “general  rumor”  as  an  accuser  is  omitted, 
and  the  simple  statement  is  made  “  Process 
against  an  alleged  offender  shall  not  be  com¬ 
menced,  unless  some  person  undertakes  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  charge ;  or  unless  a  judicatory  finds  it 
necessary  for  the  ends  of  justice  to  investigate 
the  alleged  offence.”  The  other  omissions  for 
the  most  part  merely  relieve  the  Book  of  re¬ 
dundancies,  and  make  its  provisions  more  easi¬ 
ly  comprehended.  3.  Additionn.  In  tliese  are 
found  the  most  important  changes,  and  those 
in  regard  to  which  there  lias  been  the  most 
controversy.  Taking  them  in  the  order  of  the 
Book,  the  principal  additions  are  as  follows : 

(1)  The  (fue-stion  so  often  di.scusseil.as  to  wlio 
are  “  original  parties,”  is  settled  :  “  When  the 
jirosecution  is  initiated  by  a  judicatory,  the, 
PreAjijterian  Chiwch  in  the  United  States^  of 
Anurica  shall  be  tlie  prosecutor  and  an  original 
party ;  in  all  other  cases  the  individual  pro.se- 
I'Utor  shall  be  an  original  party  ”  (see.  111). 

(2)  A  single  charge  ciinnot  include  two  or 
more  offences,  although  several  cliargcs  may 
be  presented  at  the  same  time, and  may,  in  tlie 
discretion  of  the  judicatory,  be  tried  together 
(16). 

(3)  Acting  ruling  ciders  can  no  longer  be 
tried  by  the  Session  of  the  church  of  which 
they  arc  members;  “Original  jurisdiction  in 
relation  to  ministers  and  aetimj  riding  elder.'i 
Iiertains  to  the  Presbytery  ”  (18). 

(4)  Professional  counsel  may  be  employed : 
“  In  case  of  i>roccss  in  any  judicatory,  either 
party  may  be  assisted  by  counsel,  ))ut  such 
counsel  shall  be  in  full  communion  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church  ”  (26U 

(5)  An  entire  new  chapter  (VII.)  treats  “of 

easc.'i  irithout  and  embraces  seven  dis¬ 

tinct  cases,  all  of  whicli  have  been  from  time 
to  time  subjects  of  deliverances  by  the  General 
Assembly.  These  are  as  follows :  (a)  A  person 
committing  an  offence  in  the  presence  of  the 
judicatory,  or  accusing  himself,  may  be  jinlged 
without  regular  process;  (h)  A  communicant 
persuaded  that  he  has  no  right  to  come  to  the 
Lord’s  table  may  be  excused  therefrom,  and 
under  certain  circumstances  may  without  trial 
have  his  name  erased  from  the  roll  of  commu¬ 
nicants  ;  (c)  A  communicant  who  has  disapiiear- 
ed  for  three  years  need  not  be  longer  counted 
upon  the  roll,  although  still  subject,  if  he  re¬ 
appears,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Se.ssion;  or 
if,  although  known,  he  refuses  to  take  a  letter 
of  dismission,  lie  may  be  suspended  without 
trial ;  (d)  A  minister  may  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances  be  permitted  to  demit  his  office  and  re¬ 
turn  to  the  condition  of  a  private  member  in 
the  Church ;  (c)  A  minister  who  renounces  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Church,  or  (/)  a  communi¬ 
cant  who  renounces  the  communion  of  the 
Church,  by  joining  another  denomination,  may 
be  permitted  to  escajic  witli  the  simple  erasure 
of  his  name  from  the  roll. 

The  permission  of  these  “  cases  without  pro¬ 
cess”  is  a  very  marked  departure  from  the 
principles  that  have  hitlierto  prevailed,  and 
that  have  infiueneed  the  numerous  deliverances 
that  have  been  made  by  the  General  Assembly 
upon  the  subject.  (See  Moore’s  Digest,  pp. 
128,  168,  169,  505,  620,  6'25,  &c.) 

(6)  “All  the  evidence  introduced  in  any  judi¬ 
catory  shall  be  received  under  and  according 
to  the  general  rnleif  of  eridence  except  as  otlier- 
wise  defined  and  limited  by  tlie  provisions  of 
this  chapter  ”  (65). 

(7)  In  the  case  of  an  Appeal  the  superior  ju¬ 
dicatory  may  determine,  after  hearing  the  par- 

j  ties,  whether  the  Appeal  shall  be  entertained 
(100).  This  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  case 
'  may,  at  the  option  of  the  judicatory,  be  dismiss¬ 


ed  upon  other  grounds  than  those  of  irregular¬ 
ity  of  forms. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  additions  which 
involve  changes  in  the  letter  of  the  law,  but 
they  are  for  the  most  part  in  regard  to  minor 
matters  and  in  conformity  with  interpretations 
already  given  by  the  General  Assembly. 

It  will  be  seen  then  that  as  our  Book  of  Dis¬ 
cipline  stands  to-day,  tlie  changes  from  the  old 
Book  are  important,  and  in  some  cases  sweep¬ 
ing  and  radical.  Whether  it  shall  so  continue 
to  stand,  remains  to  be  seen.  With  great  wis¬ 
dom,  and  with  a  desire  to  insure  unanimity, 
the  Assembly  has  embixlied  in  an  overture  ail 
the  sections  to  which  three  or  more  of  the  Pres¬ 
byteries  objected,  and  has  thus  given  the  Pres¬ 
byteries  an  opportunity  to  amend  the  Book  in 
these  particulars.  Under  this  decision  almost 
the  only  rcadical  cliange  left  uncliallenged  is 
that  involved  in  See.  51,  which  permits  a  minis¬ 
ter  under  certain  circumstances  to  demit  his 
ministry— a  change  which  we  arc  glad  to  see 
has  commended  itself  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Church. 

Of  tlie  amendments  which  the  Presbyteries 
have  now  the  opportunity  of  making,  we  con¬ 
sider  by  far  the  most  important  tliose  that  re¬ 
late  to  the  “general  riden  of  eridence,”  and  to 
tlie  employment  of  “ 2>rofe,^.'<ional (winsel.”  We 
believe  tliat  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  was 
right  in  making  tlie  strong  protest  that  it  did 
against  these  changes,  and  we  feel  assured 
that  the  reasons  given  by  Judge  Van  Vorst 
will  more  and  more,  as  they  are  weiglied,  com¬ 
mend  themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  Church. 
Let  tlie  Book  be  amended  in  these  particulars, 
and  the  Ciiurcli  need  have  no  misgivings  to 
lessen  the  .sense  of  its  obligation  to  the  able, 
patient,  and  wise  committee  who  have  labored 
so  long  and  so  efficiently  in  tliis  important  ser¬ 
vice.  _ 


A  XATIOXAL  COXSCIEXt  E. 

The  first  of  the  objects  named  in  tlie  Pream¬ 
ble  of  the  National  Constitution,  as  had  in 
view  when  it  was  determined  to  “ordain  and 
establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United 
States  of  America,”  is  “to  form  a  more  iierfeot 
union.”  ’Ilie  very  success  of  the  scheme  in 
tills  particular  has  developed  possibilities  that 
menace  its  integrity,  and  that  demand  the 
best  thouglit  of  our  statesmen.  These  States 
of  America  are  united;  tliere  is  no  ipiestioning 
that  since  “The  Lost  Cause ’’took  its  baptLs- 
nial  name. 

Now,  the  very  prominence  given  in  tlie  in¬ 
strument  ipiotcd  to  tlie  matter  of  union,  re¬ 
minds  us  tliat  at  tlie  time  it  was  adoiited  these 
contracting  parties  were  more  thirteen  than 
one;  the  iilurality  existed,  emphasized  by 
strong  points  of  dissimilarity  of  characteris¬ 
tics  and  diversity  of  interest.s ;  tlie  unity  was 
an  artificial  thing,  a  creature  of  expediency 
and  diplomacy,  and  it  was  in  view  of  such  a 
state  of  tilings  tliat  the  system  was  construct¬ 
ed.  'Ilie  prolilem  was  to  make  tliis,  that,  and 
the  other  shipload  of  colonists,  so  to  speak, 
feel  that  whencesoever  they  sailed,  they  had 
all  landed  on  one  continent,  and  that  its  fu¬ 
ture  was  more  to  them  than  their  own  past;  it 
was  to  introduce  a  new  dialect,  in  which  such 
spcecli  as  “  We,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  ”  should  seem  like  a  mother  tongue.  It 
was  a  hard  thing  to  do,  but  it  lias  been  done. 
Sometimes,  as  has  been  intimated,  it  almost 
seems  as  though  it  had  been  overdone.  The 
very  closeness  of  the  contact  into  which  our 
States  have  been  brought,  is  putting  our  Con¬ 
stitution  to  a  severe  strain. 

To  the  proof.  It  might  be  worth  one’s  while 
to  read  the  Constitution  tlirough,  witli  a  view 
to  noting  how  liard  and  dry  its  tone  is  in  re¬ 
gard  to  tlie  great  issues  of  right  and  wrong. 
One  State  must  not  crowd  another  State  or  the 
United  States,  and  the  United  States  must  not 
crowd  the  several  States,  but  aside  from  this 
we  may  almost  say  that  these  issues  are  ignor¬ 
ed. 

But  are  we  to  infer  that  the  wise  and  good 
men  of  that  day  regarded  such  matters  as  be¬ 
neath,  or  otherwise  beyond  the  sphere  of  a 
sound  jurisprudence?  liy  no  means.  Tliey 
felt  that  they  were  ushering  into  being  not  a 
municipality,  with  its  necessarily  complex  sys¬ 
tem  of  law  and  eiiuity,  but  a  nation.  A  nation¬ 
al  government,  as  in  the  light  of  this  distinc¬ 
tion  they  conceived  it,  had  comparatively  little 
to  do  witli  such  (piestions  of  morals  and  moral 
well-being,  as  furnish  the  staple  of  debate  in 
the  legislatures  and  courts  of  the  several 
States;  tlieir  idea  seems  to  have  lioen  that 
these  States  were  moral  and  even  Christian 
communities,  organized  into  governments  as 
such,  and  that  all  theg  had  to  do  was,  while 
quietly  recognizing  this  fact,  to  bring  certain 
common  and  general  interests  under  single 
and  harmonizing  control.  They  tlius  con¬ 
structed  what  we  call  tlie  national  government, 
though  it  should  be  remarked  tliat  tlie  term 
nation  is  not  applied  in  the  Constitution  to  tlie 
product  of  their  labors,  in  passages  where  we 
should  naturally  expect  to  find  it. 

This  rcli'gation  to  the  States  of  what  we  may 
call  matters  of  conscience,  was  for  the  time  a 
happy  exiKidieiit.  The  union  in  view  was  seem¬ 
ingly  an  impo.ssibility  without  ir.  But  it  has 
proved  to  be  only  a  postiionernent  of  debates 
that  were  inevitable,  a  conflict  tliat  was  irre- 
pressililc.  ’riiere  came  into  existence  among 
us  .sometliing  beyond  the  iudividiial  con¬ 
science,  something  beyond  what  we  may  call  a 
State  conscience;  there  came  to  be  a  national 
conscience,  a  sentiment  which  wrhen  it  revolt¬ 
ed  for  example  at  the  implication  of  tlie  gener¬ 
al  government  with  the  system  of  slavery,  was 
not  silenced  liy  the  plea  that  tlie  States  were 
responsible  for  tliat.  That  national  conscience 
has  wielded  the  pen  of  American  liistory  for 
years  pa.st,  has  written  .some  of  the  most  thrill¬ 
ing  Images  in  our  libraries,  and  it  lias  diiiped  its 
pen  for  some  new  chapters.  Let  us  liope  they 
will  not  lie  as  tlirilling  as  tliu.se  otliers,  but  they 
can  hardly  be  of  a  less  solemn  interest. 

The  cause  of  temi»erance,  tlie  cause  of  social 
purity  as  rei)resente<I  in  tlie  liome,  as  against 
licentious  divorce  and  the  loatlisomeness  of 
polygamy,  and  tlie  causes  of  commercial  hon¬ 
esty  and  i>unitive  justice  as  rei)resent(Ml  in 
bankiui>t  laws,  extradition  treaties,  and  tlie 
like,  are  forcing  upon  us  issues  that  are  no 
longer  local  and  municiiial,  but  continental 
and  national.  Let  our  best  men  give  their 
best  thought  to  the  requisite  readjustments. 


The  healtli  of  Mr.  Ira  D.  Sankey  has  given 
way  in  London,  and  he  i»urposes  to  return 
iiome  at  once.  .At  the  meeting  on  the  Thames 
Embankment,  Monday  night,  the  3<1  inst.,  Mr. 
Mooily  announced  the  fact,  and  added  that 
Mr.  Sankey’s  complete  restoration  to  health 
was  deemed  improbable,  and  tliat  his  voice, 
whieli  had  so  often  led  thousands  of  assenililed 
worshii)pers  in  tlie  .songs  of  Zion,  would  proli- 
ably  never  be  heard  again  in  their  services. 
Mr.  Moody  pronounced  a  touching  eulogy  on 
tlie  service  and  devotion  of  Mr.  Sankey,  and 
eoiieluded  by  asking  tlie  prayers  of  the  eongre- 
gation  for  the  preservation  of  his  useful  and 
liono  red  life.  The  resi)onse  was  very  earnest 
and  affecting.  The  laliors  of  these  brethren 
have  been  eonstantly  thronged  during  all  their 
canii>aign  in  Great  Britain,  but  especially  dur¬ 
ing  recent  months  in  London;  and  theyju,st 
now  liave  urgent  invitations  to  go  over  to  Ire¬ 
land,  and  also  to  vLit  India.  Mr.  Moody  will 
follow  Mr.  Sankey  to  -America  in  July. 


MR.  BLAINE'S  RETVR.N  TO  PUBLIC  LIFE. 

Now  that  Mr.  Blaine  has  been  nominated  for 
President  of  the  United  States  witli  such  en¬ 
thusiasm,  it  is  interesting  to  compare  his  pres¬ 
ent  position  with  that  he  ocmipied  four  months 
ago,  when  he  was  absorbeil  in  writing  liis  grand 
History,  and  felt  that  lie  was  wholly  withdrawn 
from  political  affairs.  Dr.  Field,  writing  from 
Washington  Feb.  18,  after  speaking  of  pleasant 
interviews  with  President  .Arthur,  George  Ban¬ 
croft,  and  others,  said : 

But  perliaps  tlie  most  chiirming  resident  of  Wash¬ 
ington  now,  as  for  many  years  past,  is  Mr.  Blaine, 
whom  I  foumi  as  fresh  and  delightful  as  ever.  He 
has  that  poeuliar  fascination  which  lielonged  to 
Henrj' Clay.  For  the  present  ho  says  that  he  “is 
out  of  polities.”  Sitting  in  my  brother’s  library  on 
Capitol  Hill,  wliicli  looks  out  upon  the  groat  pile, 
at  both  ends  of  which  he  has  been  so  distinguish¬ 
ed,  he  told  me  that  he  had  not  lioen  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  in  three  years ;  nor  in  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  Imt  once,  and  then  when  he  delivered 
the  eulogy  upon  General  Garfield.  His  only  \  Isits 
to  the  Capitol  are  to  the  Library,  wliich  lie  has  fre¬ 
quent  oeeasion  to  consult  in  tlie  preparation  of  tlie 
work  on  which  he  is  engaged,  “  'Twenty  Ye.vrs  in 
Congress:  Fro.m  Lincoln  to  Garfield.”  Hav¬ 
ing  for  the  time  taken  leave  of  public  life,  he  finds 
a  keen,  intellectual  delight  in  literary  composition, 
and  will  produce  a  work  tliat  will  he  a  classic  in 
our  political  liistory.  But  I  eamiot  lielieve  that  lie 
will  be  long  shut  up  in  ids  library  among  liooks, 
when  his  power  is  in  the  halls  of  liigh  debate ; 
for  he  is  a  born  leader  of  men,  and  I  fully  expect 
to  see  lilm,  wlien  he  has  finished  his  liook,  which 
may  take  a  year  or  two  more,  return  to  tlie  politi¬ 
cal  arena,  and  have  a  long  and  distinguished  cari'cr. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York  lias  seldom 
been  so  surprised  and  perplexed  as  during  its 
session  on  Monday  last,  when,  rising  in  liis 
place,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  S.  Roliinson,  now 
for  many  years  tlie  beloved  pastor  of  tlie  Me¬ 
morial  Presbyterian  Church,  asked  for  a  letter 
of  dismissal  to  the  Maultattuii  Congregational 
.Association  of  this  city!  Dr.  Robinson  went 
on  to  say  tliat  his  reasons  for  a  step  wliich 
would  sever  the  relations  of  thirty-four  years, 
were  inirely  of  a  personal  nature,  and  ho  asked 
that  action  might  be  taken  at  once.  Viu'y  nat¬ 
urally,  there  was  no  little  discussion  over  tlie 
matter,  in  the  course  of  whicli  Dr.  Robinson 
remarked  that  he  liad  no  expectation  of  taking 
the  Memorial  Cliurch  with  liim,  lie  having  said 
nothing  about  his  intentions  to  any  member. 
Finally  a  motion  to  grant  the  letter,  made  by 
Dr.  Crosby,  was  amended  by  a  motion  to  post¬ 
pone  action  until  Autumn,  when  tlie  Presbyte¬ 
ry  would  again  lie  in  full  niimbcis.  A  substi¬ 
tute  by  Dr.  Siiearer,  however,  better  met  the 
sense  of  the  body,  and  tlie  matter  was  referred 
to  a  committee  of  five,  consisting  of  the  Rev.  E. 
N.  AVhite,  D.D.,  Rev.  George  .Alexander,  D.D., 
Rev.  George  L.  Shearer,  D.D. ,  Riw.  F.  H.  Mar¬ 
ling,  and  Rev.  D.  S.  Alexander,  D.D.  On  sober, 
second  thought,  we  incline  to  tliink  tliat  Dr. 
Robinson  himself  will  approve  this  disposition 
of  tlie  matter.  His  services  in  the  Presbyterian 
Churcli,  we  bog  to  assure  liim,  liave  licen  of  too 
long  standing  and  too  valuable,  and  are  too 
highly  regarded,  to  have  them  cut  short  in  the 
sudden  way  he  had  proposed  to  himself.  If  he 
is  able  to  take  so  grave  a  step  without  counsel 
witli  even  two  or  three  of  his  brethren,  as  would 
appear,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  will  be  able 
to  second  such  rapid  and  summary  action.  Let 
all  things  be  done  decently  and  in  order. 

Father  Hyacinthe  with  liis  family  .sailed  yes¬ 
terday  for  Liverpool,  after  spending  some 
months  in  this  country,  during  which  they 
have  visited  all  our  principal  cities  from  Bos¬ 
ton  to  New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco.  Wher¬ 
ever  lie  has  gone,  the  excellent  Pei’e  has  made 
friends  for  liiinself  and  his  <-ause,  and  left  the 
most  plea.sant  impressions  behind  liim.  He 
has  been  welcomed  in  Protestant  churches  of 
different  denominations,  all  of  whicli  have  rec¬ 
ognized  at  once  not  only  the  eloquence  of  the 
great  preacher,  but  the  sincerity  and  earnest¬ 
ness  of  the  man  in  the  work  to  which  ids  life 
is  devoted.  On  tlie  other  hand,  he  lias  been 
filled  with  wonder  at  the  magnitude  and  mag- 
nificenee  of  a  country  eonsecrated  to  Freedom 
and  to  Religion,  tlie  symjiathy  of  which  will 
be  to  him  hereafter  a  constant  insidration.  He 
returns  with  new  courage  to  labor  for  the  Re¬ 
form  of  the  Church  in  ids  lielovcd  France. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Craighead  of  Howard  Univer¬ 
sity,  Wasldiigton  (a  member  of  the  late  (ien- 
eral  Assembly),  has  just  returned  to  Saratoga 
with  ids  family,  and  for  tlie  esiieeial  benefit  of 
the  health  of  his  aeeomplished  daughter.  His 
addre.ss  will  be  at  ttie  Drs.  Strong  for  several 
weeks.  _ 

The  Pre.sbytery  of  New  York,  at  its  Monday 
meeting,  was  askeii  to  perform  an  unusual 
duty,  viz:  to  give  its  decision  in  the  matter  of 
the  location  of  one  of  its  churches.  'This  it  did 
jiromptly,  and  we  are  sure  with  a  desire  to 
meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  situation  in 
the  liest  manner  possible,  having  duo  regard  to 
all  interests, and  among  otlier  things,  not  (piite 
ignoring  the  new  pcdicy  of  a  better  and  more 
equitable  distribution  of  oureliurehesthrougli- 
out  the  city,  and  in  wards  mainly  missionary 
ground.  Some  of  our  cliapels  liavc  flourislied 
grandly  despite  such  environment;  and  why 
not  a  church  ?  Tlic  lirethren  immediately  af¬ 
fected  con.stitutc  the  new  ehureli  in  East  Seven¬ 
ty-seventh  street,  over  which  the  Rev.  A.  H. 
Moment  was  recently  liappily  settled.  Very 
likely  they  view  this  Presbyterial  barring  of 
tlieir  way  to  wliat  tliey  regard  as  a  more  eligi¬ 
ble  jiart  of  tlie  city,  as  a  siieeial  liardsldp.  And 
sucli  it  may  be.  Yet  appearances,  here  as 
elsewliere,  may  i>rove  deceptive,  and  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  liolding  this  particular  “  fort  ”  wliorc  it 
is,  or  wliere  it  will  not  interfere  with  any  otlier 
of  our  (!liurcli  enterprises,  may  .soon  liccorne 
evident  to  all.  Let  tlie  lirethren  stand  in  their 
lot,  tlierefore.  It  is  wonderful  wliat  changes 
are  wrought  liy  well-flireeted,  faithful  effort  in 
the  most  unfavorulile  fields.  Tlie  in  junction  of 
Paul  to  Timotliy  relative  toenduring  hardne.ss, 
whieli  we  have  all  recently  been  studying,  is 
doubtless  tlieir  motto  for  this  juncture ;  and  in¬ 
scribing  it  on  tlieir  lianners,  let  tliem  go  for¬ 
ward  witli  a  good  courage,  conscious  of  tlic  ap¬ 
proving  eyes  of  tlieir  lirethren  uiion  tlieni,  and 
what  is  more  and  better,  of  those  of  the  blas¬ 
ter  Himself.  Tliey  liave  an  alilerind  admirable 
pastor,  one  of  the  tiest  of  our  city  ministers, 
and  hitherto  successful  to  an  unusual  degree. 
We  are  sure  tliat  tliey  ought  not  to  look  upon 
tlieir  prospects  as  even  clouded  by  tliis  decision 
of  Presbytery.  _ 

Tlie  deatli  of  Jurlge  Coolidge  of  Niles,  Mich., 
closes  a  greatly  useful  and  lionored  life.  His 
brotlier  William,  a  man  of  like  e.xeelleriee,  was 
many  years  ago  connected  with  the  business  of 
tills  pajier.  We  can  wish  nothing  better  for 
tliose  wiio  come  after  tliern,  than  that  they 
may  inlierit  their  virtues  in  full  measure. 

Dr.  Henry  Kendall,  our  senior  Home  Secre¬ 
tary,  took  part  in  tlie  exercises  of  Decoration 
Day  at  East  Bloomfield,  N.  Y.,  among  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  his  former  charge,  making  an  appropri¬ 
ate  address.  _ 

Tlie  handsomest  and  fullest  programme  for 
Cliildren’s  Day,  so  far  as  we  iiave  yet  observed, 
was  gotten  up  by  our  former  New  York  pastor, 
Rev.  George  H.  Chambers,  now  of  tlie  strong 
and  flourishing  Pine-street  Church,  Harris- 
burgli. 

The  Rev.  William  E.  Park  of  Glover.sville, 
N.  A'.,  lias  received  a  call  to  the  First  Church  of 
Indianapolis. 


Our  correspondent  “Augusta  Moore  ”  writes  j 
so  pleasantly  when  she  gives  us  pictures  of 
country  life — life  in  the  woods  or  by  the  sea- 


sliore,  as  witness  her  letter  this  week  on  Cape 
Cod-  that  we  arc  sorry  to  be  compelled  now 
and  then  to  take  exception  to  some  things  that 
are  so  overdone  as  to  be,  (or  would  be  from 
any  one  else,)  almost  unpardonable.  Last 
week,  for  example,  she  undertook  to  hold  up 
California  (against  which  she  seems  to  have  a 
personal  spite)  as  a  warning  to  all  who  would 
rashly  leave  their  New  England  homes,  as  the 
one  portion  of  our  country  which  it  was  most 
dangerous  to  enter.  In  her  eye  it  was  cursed 
with  all  the  plagues  that  came  uiion  the  land 
of  Egypt.  The  picture  there  drawn  was  such  a 
piece  of  exipiisitc  absurdity  tliat  we  let  it  pass 
as  needing  no  reply,  since  it  carried  its  own 
antidote  with  it  in  its  very  extravagance.  But 
lest  any  simple-minded  reader  should  suppose 
that  we  give  credence  to  such  overwrought 
tales,  we  add  that  wc  have  just  returned  from 
a  two  months’  visit  to  California,  and  that  our 
experience  lias  been  in  every  resiieet  entirely 
the  opposite  of  that  wliich  she  has  so  franti¬ 
cally  described.  Of  all  the  miseries  and  plagues 
which  appeared  to  her  excited  imagination,  we 
discovered  not  one.  On  the  whole,  we  think 
our  good  sister  is  more  at  home  in  her  pictures 
of  the  quaint  simidicity  of  life  at  Cape  Cod, 
than  ill  describing  things  of  which  she  knows 
only  through  the  letters  of  some  of  tier  unfortu¬ 
nate  corresiiondents. 

The  recent  visit  of  Pore  Hyacinthe  to  Roch¬ 
ester  led  to  a  manifestation  of  Christian  union, 
and  something  apiiroximating  to  ministerial 
and  church  fellowship  beyond  what  is  ordi¬ 
narily  witnessed.  He  addressed  a  large  con¬ 
gregation  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
Monday  evening,  2d  inst.,  when  there  were 
present  in  the  pulpit,  and  took  part  in  the  ex¬ 
ercises,  Dr.  Robinson  (tlie  pastor),  tlie  venera¬ 
ble  Dr.  Shaw,  Dr.  Cusliing  of  the  First  Meth¬ 
odist  Cliurch,  Dr.  Baldwin  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  Dr.  Anstice,  rector  of  St.  Luke’s  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  and  Bishop  Coxe  of  Buffalo,  who 
gave  a  translation  of  the  discourse  of  the  elo¬ 
quent  French  preacher,  after  he  had  closed. 
A  very  happy  impression  was  made  by  the  en¬ 
tire  service.  Father  Hyacinthe  was  in  New 
York  last  Sunday,  and  made  his  lust  address 
in  this  country  in  Calvary  and  Grace  Eiiiscopal 
churches. 


I 


I 
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'riie  June  meeting  of  the  American  Bible  So¬ 
ciety  Managers  was  held  at  the  Bible  House  on 
Thursday,  5th  inst.,  Vice-Pre.sident  F.  S.  Win¬ 
ston  in  the  chair.  Among  the  communications 
before  the  meeting  were'  letters  from  Dr.  Bliss 
announcing  that  a  permit  had  been  granted  by 
the  'rurkish  Government  to  proceed  with  the 
building  of  an  addition  to  the  Bible  House  at 
Constantinople,  but  tliat  colporteurs  engaged 
in  the  sale  of  Scriptures  liad  been  arrested  and 
maltreated  at  Smyrna  and  at  Erzrooni.  Let¬ 
ters  from  Mr.  Milne  marked  out  a  route  to  bo 
taken  by  a  colporteur  who  is  shortly  to  be  des- 
]  latched  overland  to  Peru.  Grants  of  liooks 
were  made  for  benevolent  distribution  in  our 
own  and  other  lands. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Wayne  County 
Sunday-scliool  Association  licld  in  Newark 
May  28th  and  29tli,  was  of  more  tlian  ordinary 
interest,  and  very  largely  attended,  representa¬ 
tives  being  present  from  every  town,  including 
about  all  the  iironiinent  workers.  'I'lie  address¬ 
es,  essays,  and  exam i lies  of  instruction  were 
full  of  valuable  suggestions,  and  all  tlie  varied 
exercises  above  the  average.  It  was  decided  to 
employ  the  services  of  a  county  missionary  for 
a  few  weeks  during  the  Summer,  and  endeavor 
to  secure  ancffiident  organization  in  each  town 

in  tlie  county.  _ 

The  Kev.  Mr.  Siiurgeon  .says  of  Dr.  Cuyler’s 
last  volume,  entitled  dagside  Spi'ing.^  from  the 
Fountain  of  Life :  “  'Tliere  is  no  need  for  us  to 
.say  more  of  this  little  .series  of  all-alive  chats 
than  that  ‘they  arc  Dr.  (Juyler’s,  and  just  like 
liim.’  For  sentences  tliat  strike  and  stick, 
gems  that  gleam  ami  glow,  and  thoiiglits  tliat 
thrill,  commend  us  to  our  American  friend.” 
Several  of  the  articles  in  the  book  originally 
appeared  in  'The  I^vanoelist. 


Our  correspondent.  Dr.  Breed  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  sails  to-day  by  the  “City  of  Richmond  ” 
of  tlie  Inman  Line  for  Belfast.  He  will  of 
course  do  good  work  at  the  Alliance  wliich 
meets  tliere  on  the  24tli.  He  purposes  to  be  ali- 
seiit  about  three  months,  and  unless  he  and 
the  Atlantic  fail  to  liarmonize  as  always  here¬ 
tofore,  he  exiieets  to  enjoy  every  day  and  hour 
of  his  sojourn  on  sea  and  land.  His  good  peo- 
jile,  and  a  host  of  readers  beside,  will  wish  him 
a  pleasant  journey. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  R.  R.  Booth  of  this  city,  as  we 
are  glad  to  hear  by  reci'nt  letters  from  him,  is 
rnueh  improved  in  health.  He  and  Mrs.  Booth 
spent  the  I'ast  Winter  largely  in  Southern  Ita¬ 
ly.  Sailing  thence,  they  have  recently  visited 
Athens,  Constantinople,  and  voyaged  np  the 
Danube  to  Vienna.  They  purpose  to  spend 
the  hot  months,  as  heretofore,  in  the  bracing, 
air  of  tlie  Valley  of  the  Engadine,  in  Southeast¬ 
ern  Switzerland.  Tlie  many  friends  of  Dr. 
Jiooth  in  tliis  city  and  elsewhere  will  be  glad 
to  learn  that  tliere  is  now  a  good  prospect  of 
his  restoration  to  the  sound  health  of  former 
years.  _ 

Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  who  seems  to  have  the 
whole  continont  for  his  hunting-ground,  or  ra¬ 
ther  his  missionary  field,  has  removed  from 
Montclair,  N.  J.,  to  Sitka,  Alaska,  where  he 
will  be  for  the  present.  We  may  next  hear  of 
him  at  tlie  North  Pole. 

.Among  the  city  changes  which  show  the 
.steady  advance  of  business  hoii.scs  iqi-town,  we 
ob.scrve  the  removal  of  our  old  friends,  Symier 
&  Co.,  from  739  and  741  Broadway  to  Union 
Sf|uare  at  the  corner  of  Seventeenth  street, 
where  they  have  one  of  the  finest  positions  to 
be  found  between  the  Battery  and  Harlem 
river.  Old  New  Yorkers  remember  the  Par¬ 
rish  Mansion  which  stood  on  that  corner  for 
so  many  years,  and  was  considered  a  genera¬ 
tion  ago  one  of  the  tinc.st  private  residences  in 
the  city.  It  has  had  to  give  way  to  the  march 
of  improvement,  arul  now  on  its  site  is  erected 
a  large  and  substantial  jilace  of  liusiness,  with 
iron  iiemns  as  a  jirotcction  again.st  fire.  The 
new  building  is  a  vast  imiirovement  on  the  old 
quarters  of  the  firm,  having  much  more  space 
on  the  ground  floor,  and  better  light  and  bet¬ 
ter  air.  Of  the  internal  attractions  of  this  fa¬ 
mous  establishment,  our  city  jieople  do  not 
need  to  be  told.  We  almost  feel  it  necessary 
to  warn  them  against  it  as  a  place  of  tempta¬ 
tion.  Whatever  is  rare  ami  curious  in  old  fur¬ 
niture — old  clocks,  old  tables,  old  bureaus  and 
wardrobes,  &e.,  &<-. — can  be  found  there  in  ev¬ 
ery  variety;  and  as  to  modern  furniture,  our 
experience  has  been  that  we  have  not  had  to 
jiay  more  than  elsewhere,  while  the  articles 
themselves  were  always  sure  to  be  well  made 
and  in  excellent  taste. 

Julian  Hawthorne  will  contribute  to  the  July 
“  Century  ”  a  narrative  paper  on  “The  Scenes 
of  Hawthorne’s  Romances.”  It  will  be  aided 
by  a  few  illustrations  by  Henry  Penn.  “The 
United  Sbitcs  Pension  (Jffice  ”  will  be  Eugene 
V.  Smalley’s  theme  in  tlie  same  issue. 

Mr.  Noah  Brooks,  late  of  The  New  York 
Times,  has  become  one  of  the  editors  of  'The  ! 
Newark  Daily  Advertiser.  I 


CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION  IN  MISSOURI. 

Lindenwood  Female  College. 

Having  spent  ten  days  in  St.  Louis,  amid 
dear,  familiar  scenes  and  people,  I  went  on 
Monday,  June  2d,  to  Lindenwood  Female  Col¬ 
lege,  at  St.  Charles.  This  institution  has  an 
interesting  history.  More  than  fifty  years  ago 
Major  Sibley  and  his  wife  (cultivated  persons 
but  not  then  Christians)  commenced  a  .school 
for  young  ladies  in  a  log  building.  Tlieir  plan 
was  to  take  twelve  young  ladies,  six  of  whom 
should  be  able  and  willing  to  pay  a  proiier 
price  for  board  and  instruction,  and  six  who 
should  bo  willing  to  earn  tlieir  board  and  in¬ 
struction  by  doing  tlic  work  of  the  establish¬ 
ment.  'The  enterprise  prospered.  ’The  log 
building  was  mncli  enlarged  to  accommodate 
the  increasing  number  of  pupils.  Major  and 
Mrs.  Sibley  became  true  and  earnest  Chris¬ 
tians,  consecrating  tlieir  possessions  as  well  as 
their  personal  powers  to  tlie  Lord.  After  some 
twenty  years  of  such  successful  endeavor,  their 
school  became  an  incorporated  college  under 
tlie  control  of  the  Presbytery,  and  afterwards 
passed  under  the  control  of  the  Synod  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  whicli  appoints  its  trustees.  Rev.  Robert 
Irwin,  D.D.,  is  now  its  President.  It  has  a 
oommodioiis  building  and  about  eighty  pupils, 
I  spent  twenty-four  liours  with  them,  and 
tlioroiighly  enjoyed  the  home-like  aspects  of 
the  institution,  and  was  much  plea.se(l  with 
the  wise  and  Christian  methods  of  which  I  saw 
ample  evidence.  The  relations  of  brother 
Irwin  to  his  pupils  and  their  teachers  seem  a 
fine  combination  of  the  parental  and  the  pas¬ 
toral.  The  Word  and  Spirit  of  (Jod  are  honor¬ 
ed.  Intellectual  discipline  and  culture  are  se¬ 
cured  all  the  better  by  the  suffusion  of  spiritual 
iiilluenee.  Christian  womanhood  is  tlie  end 
sought,  and  it  is  souglit  by  Christian  means, 
in  pleasant,  clieerfiil,  liappy  methods.  Such 
are  my  impressions  from  this  lirief  visit,  con¬ 
firmed  by  much  conversation  with  those  who 
have  freciuent  and  ample  oiiportunity  of  obser¬ 
vation. 

The  location  of  the  institution  is  admirable, 
on  that  fertile  and  beautiful  tract  between  the 
great  rivers,  Missouri  and  Mississippi,  not 
many  miles  from  tlieir  junction,  and  only 
about  twenty  miles  from  tlie  great  metropolis 
of  tlie  great  valley. 

Park  College. 

From  St.  Cliarles  I  went  to  Parkville,  and 
spent  two  days  at  the  anniversary  of  Park  Col¬ 
lege.  'The  readers  of  The  Evangelist  are  not 
unacquainted  with  this  institution.  It  is  iiniiiue 
in  its  methods  of  siqiiiort,  ratlier  than  in  its 
metliods  of  instruction.  It  takes  its  name,  as 
does  tlie  town  in  which  it  is  located,  from  Col. 
G.  S.  Park,  a  venerable  man  who  has  large 
possessions,  and  has  largely  devoted  them  to 
the  promotion  of  (fiiristian  education.  It  is 
under  tlie  Presidency  of  Rev.  John  A.  McAfee, 
wlio  is  also  at  the  licad  of  the  “  Park  College 
family,”  of  which  nearly  all  the  students  are 
members.  These  students  (over  2(M)  in  num¬ 
ber)  are  young  men  and  women  who  could  not 
possibly  get  a  liberal  education  in  the  expen¬ 
sive  methods  of  the  East,  and  who  sliow  re¬ 
markable  earnestness  and  steadiness  of  pur¬ 
pose  to  have  such  education.  They  are  not 
mere  boarders  in  the  Park  College  family; 
they  constitute  the  family,  with  Brotlier  and 
Mrs.  McAfee  as  its  iiead.  They  work  three 
hours  or  more  daily,  the  young  men  in  the 
fields  of  Park  College  farm,  and  the  young  wo¬ 
men  in  its  domestic  departments.  The  greater 
part  of  them  remain  in  the  institution  during 
the  Summer,  working  five  hours  daily  instead 
of  tliree  as  in  term-time.  Of  those  who  do  this, 
a  certain  number  at  a  time  go  home  for  three 
weeks,  taking  their  turns  for  tliis  in  such  or¬ 
derly  method  that  the  farm  work  goes  regular¬ 
ly  on,  and  provisions  are  raised  for  the  suste¬ 
nance  of  tlie  vast  Iiouseliold.  ’riie  products  of 
this  indiLstry,  supplemented  by  the  voluntary 
gifts  of  Goil’s  pcoiile  all  over  tlie  land,  sustain 
all  these  youths,  and  pay  tlie  moderate  .salaries 
of  their  Faculty.  The  President  and  his  wife 
and  two  or  three  .sons  receive  no  salaries,  but 
only  their  living  with  the  students,  and  in  the 
same  frugal  style  of  living.  A  half-dozen 
teachers,  graduates  of  colleges  and  female 
seminaries  of  high  character,  are  emiiloyed  at 
salaries  varying  from  $4(K)to  $700,  and  nowhere 
have  I  seen  evidence  of  more  faithful  or  more 
successful  work  done  by  teachers,  'riie  gradu¬ 
ating  exercises  yesterday,  consisting  of  ora¬ 
tions  liy  five  young  men  and  essays  by  tliree 
young  women,  were  truly  creditable  as  to 
thought,  rhetoric,  and  elocution.  There  was 
marked  freedom  from  affectation  and  manner¬ 
ism,  and  much  evidence  of  serious,  yet  ciieer- 
ful  earnestness. 

Everything  in  the  buildings  and  their  furni¬ 
ture,  in  the  tables  and  in  dress,  shows  careful 
frugality,  and  al.so  skill  and  tact,  in  making 
the  most  and  be.st  of  what  they  have.  'Taste 
is  not  ignored.  Slovenliness  is  not  indulged. 
But  great  care  not  to  waste,  is  a  ricee.8.sity. 

A  conscientious  and  wise  Board  of  Trustees, 
including  eminent  ministers  and  business  men 
of  Kansas  City  and  St.  Joscjih,  hold  and  ad¬ 
minister  tlie  iiroperty  and  funds  of  the  institu¬ 
tion,  appoint  its  teacliers,  and  exercise  tlie  au¬ 
thority  common  to  such  boards  of  trust.  Pres¬ 
ident  McAfee  manages  tlie  family  and  the 
farm.  Coritriliutions  sent  for  siieeific  olijects 
are  scruimlously  apjilied  to  those  objects.  Of 
coritriliutions  sent  to  President  McAfee  with¬ 
out  direction  as  to  their  use,  one-tenth  is  paid 
to  tlie  trustees  for  the  salary  of  teachers  and 
otlier  expenses  of  the  College  projier,  and  nine- 
tenths  applied  to  the  support  of  the  family. 
Such  gifts  are  con.stantly  coming,  are  acknowl¬ 
edged  in  the  weekly  “Park  College  Record,” 
which  is  widely  circulated,  and  are  reported  to 
the  trustees  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Within  the  last  year  in  the  midst  of  Winter, 
the  large  stone  building  owned  by  Col.  Park, 
and  occupied  as  a  dormitory  by  the  male  stu¬ 
dents  and  teachers,  was  burned  to  the  ground. 
The  people  of  the  village  opened  their  homes 
most  generously,  and  the  young  men  all  found 
shelter,  although  some  of  them  must  be  con¬ 
tent  with  narrow  quarters.  Meanwhile,  a  new 
frame  building  is  in  process  of  erection  on  the 
college  ground.  Tlie  frame  of  three  stories  is 
up  and  nearly  covered.  A  Mansard  roof  is  to 
surmount  it,  and  the  whole  is  expected  to  fur- 
nisli  comfortable  rooms  for  about  one  hundred 
young  men.  Every  stroke  of  work  upon  it  thus 
far  lias  been  done  iiy  students  of  the  college, 
and  (with  tlie  exception  of  the  plastering)  stu¬ 
dents’  hands  are  expected  to  eomfdete  it  be¬ 
fore  tlie  oiiening  of  the  next  (.’oliege  year  in 
September  next.  'Tlie  funds  eontributed  for 
materials  for  this  building,  have  amounted  to 
nearly  $6,000.  More  would  be  acceiitable  and 
u-seful.  Students,  besides  what  work  they  have 
done,  have  paid  about  $5,(XKJ  in  money ;  and 
the  receipts  from  all  sources  during  the  year, 
including  the  two  sums  already  mentioned, 
have  exceeded  $25,(KK). 

A  scene  of  cheerful  thankfulness  was  the 
dinner  at  whicli  these  two  liuridred  students 
.sat  down  with  their  teachers,  trustees,  and 
guests,  after  the  C’ommeneernent  exercises.  It 
was  an  ample  meal  of  wholesome  and  well- 
cooked  viand.s— “  plenty  of  chicken,”  as  Dr.  C. 
L.  Thompson’s  post-prandial  siieech  facetious¬ 
ly  declared.  It  was  gracefully  .served  and 
heartily  oaten.  Thougli  not  wholly  “a  dinner 
of  herbs,”  it  was  made  “better  than  a  stalled 
ox  ”  by  tlie  brotherly  love  whieli  abounded  with 
I  it.  Evidently  tlie  large  and  unique  family  that 
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is  daily  fed  at  those  tables  filling  that  large  hall, 
is  a  happy  family.  It  should  not  be  imagined 
that  they  are  starved ;  but  certainly  they  are 
not  familiar  with  luxury.  It  is  only  because 
they  are  bent  on  the  noble  purpose  to  become 
well  educated  men  and  women,  that  they  eat 
their  plain  food,  and  wear  their  plain  clothes, 
and  live  in  their  plain  rooms,  and  coQperate  in 
the  organized  industry  and  careful  frugality  of 
Park  College  Family,  with  cheerful  and  thank¬ 
ful  hearts. 

I  know  of  no  educational  enterprise  to  which 
money  may  be  contributed  with  less  probabil¬ 
ity  of  waste,  or  greater  assurance  of  useful¬ 
ness.  H.  A.  N. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo..  June  6,  18B4. 
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NEW  YORK. 

New  Yokk  Cixy, — At  its  last  uieeting  the  Rev. 
Edwin  E.  Rogers  was  received  by  tlie  Prest)yterj' 
of  New  York  from  the  Presi»ytery  of  West  Jersey, 
and  a  call  from  the  Alien-street  Chureh  was  placed 
in  his  hand  and  accepted  by  him.  The  installation 
is  to  take  place  on  Sabbath  evening.  June  22d,  the 
moderator  to  preside  and  put  tlie  questions,  N.  W. 
Cionkling,  D.D.,  to  preach  the  sermon,  Rev.  George 
Alexander,  D.D.,  to  charge  the  people,  and  Rev.  C. 
B.  Hulbert  of  Lindonville,  Vt.,  to  eh  arge  the  pas¬ 
tor. 

The  Church  in  East  Seveuty-seveuth  Street.  — kt  the 
meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  on  the  9th 
Inst.,  a  request  from  the  First  Union  Cliureh  to  re¬ 
consider  the  action  of  Presbytery  at  its  last  meet¬ 
ing,  was  read,  and  commissioners  from  that  cliureh 
were  heard.  The  motion  was  granted  by  Presljy- 
tery,  and  on  the  final  vote,  after  a  prolonged  dis¬ 
cussion,  Presbytery  refused  the  re<iuest  of  the  new 
church  in  East  Seventy -seventh  street  to  change  its 
location  to  west  of  Third  avenue.  Presbj-tery  ad¬ 
journed  to  meet  next  Monday  afternoon,  at  J  P.  M. 

Brooklyn. — The  First  Pre..sbyterian  Church  of 
the  Eastern  District  (at  South  Fourth  and  Sixth 
streets)  has  voted  to  call  the  R<“v.  David  Stephen¬ 
son  of  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Albany. — The  following  gentlemen  were  ordain- 
•kI  elders  and  deacons  of  the  Fourth  Church,  Al¬ 
bany  (Rev.  Charles  Wood  pa.stor),  at  the  morning 
service  Sunday  last:  Elders— Samuel  N.  Bacon, 
William  R.  Davidson,  and  Freflerick  Cleveland ; 
Deacons — C.  B.  Wickes,  James  Rodgers,  and  A.  S. 
Kibbee.  Circulars  signal  by  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  were  placed  in  the  pews,  stating 
in  substance  that  extensive  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  chapel  building  during  the  last 
two  years  at  an  expense  of  some  $ll,(KKt;  that  the 
same  has  been  paid  ;  that  the  Fourth  Presbybulan 
Church,  with  its  fine  property,  is  entirely  free  from 
debt;  and  that  pew-rentals  and  evening  collections 
are  now  sufficient  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of 
the  church,  the  morning  collections  being  (ievoted 
to  the  Boards  of  the  Church.  This  <‘(»ngregation 
is  in  a  very  prosperous  condition,  with  all  its  <le- 
partments  in  working  order. 

Auburn. — “Chiidren’s  Day  ”  will  long  b»‘  remem- 
bcre<l  in  the  Central  Church  (Rev.  C.  C.  Hemenway 
pastor).  The  chureh  was  Ix^utifully  decorated 
with  flowers  and  birds  and  mottoes.  The  morning 
service  included  a  responsive  reading,  a  sermon  to 
the  children,  the  baptism  of  eight  infant  children, 
and  the  giving  of  baptismal  certificates  to  ten  of 
the  baptized  children  of  the  chureh,  who  repeated 
the  Ten  Commandments,  the  AiM)8tl«?s'  Creed,  and 
the  answers  to  twenty-five  questions  in  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Cateidiism.  In  the  evening  the  Sunday- 
schools  of  the  First  and  Second  Churches  met  with 
that  of  the  Central  in  a  union  service,  at  which  ad¬ 
dresses  were  made  by  the  superintendents  and  pas¬ 
tors.  All  felt  it  to  be  a  good  beginning  in  Presby¬ 
terian  observance  of  Children’s  Day. 

The  Rev.  W.  II.  Allhriyhf,  pastor  of  the  Second 
Church,  preacheil  his  fifth  anniversary  sermon  last 
Sabbath  morning.  His  theme  was  Love  for  Zion. 
In  developing  his  subject,  he  showed  that  love  for 
the  Church  implies  fidelity  to  our  own  Church  or¬ 
ganization,  liberality  in  its  support,  prayerful  and 
unceasing  effort  for  its  prosperity.  Reference  was 
made  to  the  large  number  of  prominent  and  useful 
members  who  had  been  removed  during  his  pa.stor- 
ate  to  the  worship  and  activities  of  the  Church 
above.  In  a  brief  statistical  review  of  what  had 
be<m  done  in  the  five  years,  it  was  shown  that  183 
persons  have'  been  received  to  the  church’s  mem¬ 
bership,  815, (>(10  have  been  contributed  for  congre¬ 
gational  purposes,  $3,513  for  Home  Missions,  and 
$1,652  for  Foreign  Missions.  Collections  for  all  the 
Boards  of  the  Church  have  been  .systcunatically 
taken.  The  «diuroh  has  no  del>t,  is  entirely  luiitt-d 
in  its  pastor,  and  the  future  of  both  seems  to  be 
full  of  hope  and  promise. 

Rot:HESTER. — The  North  Church,  under  thtM'ffi- 
cient  lead  of  Rev.  Peter  Lindsay,  is  making  mark¬ 
ed  and  rapid  progress,  and  there  is  every  indica¬ 
tion  that  it  will  sooner  reach  a  strong  and  influen¬ 
tial  position  than  any  other  church  previously  or¬ 
ganized  in  the  city.  Although  barely  six  months 
old,  it  has  already  added  $2(XI  to  the  minister’s  sal¬ 
ary  (to  be  rwkoned  from  the  beginning  of  his  la¬ 
bors);  expended  nearly  $1,000  in  improving  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  chapel ;  brought  the  church  member- 
shij)  up  to  within  five  of  a  hundred,  and  taken  the 
mission  character  out  of  the  Sabbath-school  and 
elevated  it  into  a  conq)lete  church  relation.  The 
pulpit  has  been  removtsl  to  the  end  of  the  chapel 
opposite  to  the  entranee;  the  settet's  have  bec'n  ex¬ 
changed  for  h.andsome  cushioned  seats,  !iearly  new 
(bought  at  a  great  bargain  of  a  society  whose  church 
edifice  was  torn  down  to  make  room  for  the  con- 
templat*^!  United  States  |>ublic  building),  and  th«* 
entire  auditorium  made  to  compare  favorably  with 
the  interior  of  the  city  churches.  Siibbath  before 
last  twenty-two  j)ersons  were  publicly  rec<-iv(Ml  in¬ 
to  the  church,  five  of  whom  unitoi  on  confession. 
The  same  day  the  hour  of  opening  the  s<-hool  was 
charged  from  afternoon  to  imnu-diately  after  morn¬ 
ing  service.  Weil  may  this  p«>ople  say  “Tlx'  Lonl 
hath  done  great  things  for  us,  whereof  we  art*  ghid.  ” 

The  Central  Church  not  only  rejoices  in  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  its  child,  but  also  in  the  blttssings  bestow¬ 
ed  uj)on  the  parent  organization.  It  experit*nces 
the  increase  that  comes  from  wist*  si*attering. 
Never  was  it  more  prttsperttus  or  more  faithfully 
served  than  by  Rev.  Theotlore  W.  Httpkins.  The 
same  day  tin*  North  Chureh  receivt*tl  twt*nty-two, 
twenty-live  unitt*ii  with  it  (all  but  eight  ujion  con¬ 
fession),  six  of  whom  were  bajttized.  They  wen* 
largely  frt>m  the  Sabbath-school,  and  their  confes¬ 
sion  of  faith  in  Christ  was  bt>th  intt*lligent  and  de¬ 
liberate.  There  are  a  number  more  to  follow. 

Medina.-  The  villagt*  of  Mt*dina  has  bft*n  favor¬ 
ed  in  the  tenq>er!ince  labors  of  O.  A.  Burdick.  He 
is  one  of  tht*  fort*most  orators  in  the  land,  and  the 
Impression  that  he  leaves  behind  him  is  not  a  mere 
tt*mporary  enthusiasm,  luit  a  deej)  conviction, 
which  results  in  altert*d  lives.  He  is  also  a  man  of 
sound  Christian  experi**nce,  and  his  tem[>enince 
addresses  are  fraught  with  (Tosj)el  truths,  under 
which  many  are  converte<i.  Our  village  had  little 
int«*rest  in  the  subject  of  temperance.  The  thirty 
saloons  held  a  nearly  undisput*Hl  sway.  Mr.  Bur¬ 
dick  came  among  us  almo.st  unknown,  but  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  his  labors  has  been  unpr<*<*e<lent«*d.  The 
Opi'ra  Htnise  ha8b»*en  erowdt*d  night  after  night  to 
listen  to  him.  Ovt*r  twenty-one  hundred  i><*r.sons 
have  signe<i  tin*  )>le<lge — fully  one-half  of  tlx*  en¬ 
tire  (>o{>ulution  that  are  old  (*nough  to  do  it.  S«*v- 
eral  of  our  saloons  are  chising  ui>,  and  others  ar»* 
getting  ready  to  follow  their  exanq>ie.  A  Law  and 
Onier  Leagut*  is  starting  to  enforce  the  law.  whicli 
will  practically  wind  up  most  of  what  littb*  busi¬ 
ness  tlu*y  arc  now  able  to  do.  Pb*dges  art*  ln*ing 
••irculatiMl  everywhere,  an<l  temperano*  is  the 
theme  of  talk  with  all.  'We  arc  hoping  to  make 
ours  a  model  temperanee  village,  and  to  follow  up 
the  work  with  organization,  watchful  care  over 
those  who  have  starte<l  in  tlx*  good  way,  c«mtinue<l 
aggn*ssion,  and  definite  Christian  wt>rk  for  souis. 
We  thank  God  that  He  has  cailed  Mr.  Burdick  into 
the  tempenince  field,  and  are  sure  that  any  i-om- 
munity  fortunate  enough  to  secure  his  s)*r\ict*s. 
will  l>e  roused  and  bh*ss**d  as  wt*  have  been. 

E.  I*.  «. 

Canandaiciua.  —  The  Presbyterian  church  has 
extend**<l  a  unanimous  call  to  Rt*v.  William  .K.  Rice 
of  Wolcott  to  beotinn*  the  succtvssor  of  Dr.  G.  C. 
Curtis.  If  the  decision  of  acce)>tance  or  not  were 
left  to  the  goo<l  jH*oi>le  of  his  pr<*sent  charg<*,  there 
would  be  an  **<iually  ln*arty  and  unanimous  ■■  Nay.” 

Addison. — L<*ave  of  abs<*nce  for  nine  wi't*ks  has 
be<*n  vote«l  to  Rev.  W.  H.  Ri«*c.  acting  j>astor.  H»* 
designs  during  the  tinn*  to  visit  his  father  and  sis- 
t<*r,  who  live  in  Honolulu.  Saixlwich  Islands.  H»* 
hopes  to  sail  on  the  steamer  which  leaves  Ssin  Fran¬ 
cisco  July  1st. 

Caledonia — Menwnal  .Minute. — Wh<'r**as.  since 
our  last  r<*gular  m**«*ting  of  S)*ssion.  it  has  ple!i.s>“<i 
the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  to  r>*mov«*  our  fatlx*r 
in  the  Church  and  brother  in  Christ.  Mr.  John  D. 
McCt>ll.  we  dt*sire  unaninnmsly  to  ado)>t  tlx*  fol- 
following  Minute,  and  {)lace  it  on  our  r<*cor>l : 

With  humbb*  submis*'ion  to  tlx*  ilisp«*i:sation  of 
God’s  holy  )'roviden<***.  the  St‘ssiou  n-conis  tlx* 
death  of  on**  of  its  nx*mt>«*rs.  Mr.  John  D.  McColl. 
who  dt*('art<*<l  this  lif<*  on  Motniay,  tlx*  19t!i  day  of 
May.  1KH4.  in  th**  **ighty-third  year  of  his  ag<*.  .Mr. 
McColl  had  witnt*ss*M‘l  the  organization  of  this 
church.  ;in<l  ha*!  wat<*h<*<i  its  :;rowth  ami  prosp**rity 
with  **v»*r-d<*e(>**ning  int«'*r<*st.  For  litty-two  yt*;irs 
he  was  a  faithful,  lx>:ionHl.  ami  t*.\<*mplary  nx*m- 


ber — for  forty-two  years  to  a  day  a  faithful  mem¬ 
ber  of  Session ;  always  a  generous  and  hearty 
support<*r  of  the  cause  of  Christ  in  the  manifold 
forms  in  which  it  appealed  to  him  for  his  labor  or 
benevolence;  a  man — in  character  good,  in  con¬ 
duct  just.  He  rests  from  his  labors  and  his  works 
do  follow  him. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  above  be  sent  to 
the  family  of  the  deceas(*d,  and  that  it  also  be 
l»ublislxHl  in  The  New  York  Evanoelist. 

[.Attest]  WILLI.AM  S.  YIcKENZIE,  St*S8lon  Clerk. 

Caledonia.  N.  Y..  June  2, 18X4. 

Chanoes  in  Steuben  Presbytery.— Rev.  Janx*s 
Rowlett,  for  many  years  honorably  retired  from 
the  ministry  on  account  of  a  diseased  throat,  ditsl 
last  March  at  the  ativanced  ag<*  of  84  years.  Then 
in  April  came  the  .sad  loss  of  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Platt, 
the  honortKl  pastor  of  the  clnirch  in  Bath,  strick<*n 
down  in  the  vigor  of  his  manhood.  Evt*r  since  the 
Ri'union  he  Inxl  been  the  remarkablj’  efficient  Stat¬ 
ed  Clerk  of  the  Presbytery,  ami  had  made  his  mark 
as  a  man  of  especial  worth  in  many  directions  in 
connection  with  the  general  work  of  the  denomina¬ 
tion.  On  the  first  of  May  Rev.  George  N.  Todd,  on 
account  of  continued  ill  h<*alth.  resigned  the  pas¬ 
toral  care  of  the  church  of  Arkport,  where  he  has 
for  many  y<*ars  **arnestly  labor*,**!.  He  remains  an 
honor*;*!  resident  in  the  jiarish.  and  still  aitls  the 
**hurch,  awaiting  the  securement  of  another  jia-stor. 
It  was  his  great  [>rivilege.  at  the  last  communion, 
to  w**lcome  to  the  church  nin<‘t<;«*n  n(;w  nx*mb*;rs. 
the  fruits  of  the  rec**nt  revival  infiu**nc*.*.  Rev. 
James  H.  Board,  for  several  years  the  stated  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  church  at  Canaseraga.  has  rec**ntly,  on 
account  of  poor  health,  t*'nd(*r***i  his  resignation,  to 
take  effect  this  coming  Fall.  Y<.*sterday,  June  Hth, 
we  lai*l  in  her  last  resting-place  all  that  was  mortal 
of  the  wife  of  his  j’outh.  As  a  wife  and  m*>ther  she 
was  a  woman  of  rare  excellence.  Cheerful  aixl 
synipath*;tic  in  her  nature,  she  was  gr<*atly  lov*;<l 
by  the  chil*lr«;n  *)f  th<*  parish,  in  whose  welfare  she 
took  especial  inter*-*.st.  Two  s*>ns  and  a  <laught**r 
an*i  her  youngest  bnither  (R**v.  .4.  L.  Armstrong, 
for  twenty-.seven  years  jiastor  in  the  Pri*sbyt**ry  of 
New  Brunswick)  wer«*  pr<'s<*nt  at  tlx*  fun**ral.  Ht*r 
ntother.  being  89  years  of  ag**.  was  unabh*  to  att<'nd 
the  s**rvi**es.  Th**  funeral  <lis(*()urs**  was  pr»*ach*'il 
in  the  church  by  Rev.  Dr.  Nilt*s  of  Horix*llsvill**, 
an<l  a  very  large  (*ongr**gatioii  indic.it***!  tlx*ir  high 
r<*gar*l  f*>r  th**  lieloved  jiastor  aixl  his  family.  Rev. 
W.  H.  Ri****  of  A*idison  has  just  r**c<*iv**<l  fr*)m  his 
apjirecialiv**  peopb*  th*;  libt*rty  of  absen****  for  sev¬ 
eral  we<*ks,  that  he  may  visit  a  1  rotht*r  at  th**  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands,  an*l  thus  hav**  a  ri*spit*;  from  exhaust¬ 
ing  labors  performed  in  r**vival  work  at  home,  an*l 
also  in  assistan(*e  in  similar  work  at  H*>nx*llsvill**. 
Bath,  ,‘ind  Dansville.  Precious  r**vivals  have  be<*n 
n*cently  <;njoyi**l  by  th<*  church**s  of  .\<l*lison,  Ark¬ 
port,  Bath,  Canqibell.  Canist***>,  Hammonilsi>ort, 
and  Honx*llsville,  an*l  about  2-50  aihlitions  have 
be**n  r<*ceiv<Hl  int*>  tlx*.s<*  chur(*h**s,  with  mort*  to 
foll*)w.  .\t  Arkj)*>rt.  Bath,  Canas(*raga,  and  Paint- 
***1  P*).st  th**r<*  is  the  **all  for  four  **ons<*crat<*«l,  **4ir- 
nest,  an*i  abb*  niinist**rs  of  tlx*  G*>s[)t*l  of  our  L*>nl 
J**su.s  Chri.st.  May  tlx*  L*)r«l  of  th**  har\t*8t  send 
the  m<*n  n****d<*<l.  n. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Prin*  et*).\. — The  R(;v.  H.  G.  Hinsdab*  (past*>r 
*>f  tlx;  First  Pr**sbj’terian  Church),  who  has  b(*t*n 
abs**nt  about  tw*>  months  *)n  a  visit  to  California, 
has  r**turn(Hl.  A  jileasant  aixl  lx*iirty  r******])tion 
was  given  him  by  his  **ongr**gation. 

Rinsoes. — At  an  adjourn***!  me**ting  of  tlx*  Pre.s- 
bytery  of  N*;w  Brunswi(*k  *)n  May  28,  Mr.  David 
Wills  jr.  of  tlx;  last  graduating  class  *)f  Prin(***t*)ii 
Th«**>l*)gi(*al  S(*minary,  was  ordaine*!  and  insbilb**! 
past*>r  *)f  the  Kirkiiatrick  M<*morial  Church  at 
Ringo<*s,  N.  J.  Rev.  .\brahum  G*)sman,  D.D.,  pre- 
sid*;d,  |ir*)i»*)sed  tlx*  ***>nstitutional  (iuesti*)ns,  an*l 
*)ff(*r**fl  tlx*  onlaining  prayer.  R**v.  Ht*nr>'  D.  Lirul- 
say  *)f  tlx;  Presbytery  *)f  Philad<*lphia  North,  by 
r***!u<*st  pr**ach<Hl  the  senn*>n ;  Rev.  G<*o.  S.  M*)tt, 
D.D.,  gav**  th<;  charge  to  tlx*  ))astor,  and  R*;v.  J. 
P.  W.  Blattenbarger  gav**  th«;  **harg<*  t*>  tlx*  ))**opb*. 

Bloomfield.  -.4  v<*ry  int**r**sting  an*l  inipr**ss- 
iv*;  s**rvice  was  h**bi  in  the  First  Pr»*.sbyt*;rian 
Church  at  this  pla*;e  (Rev.  Henry  W.  Ballantine 
pastor)  on  Sabbath  morning,  Jun**  1st,  it  being  the 
*)C**abion  of  the  c**l**bration  of  the  Lord’s  Suj)pt*r. 
Twt*nty-two  unit***!  with  tlx;  **hur**h,  <*ight«;**n  *)f 
whom  were  rec**iA’**d  on  c*)nf**ssion  *)f  th**ir  faith. 
There  has  been  an  unusual  *l**gr**e  of  r(*ligi*)us  in- 
ter<*.st  manif(;st<Kl  among  the  young  for  some  time, 
and  the  work,  though  carried  on  v«*ry  *(uietly, 
s«;ems  to  pnunise  yet  gr<*ater  results. 

DELAWARE. 

Port  Penn. — Rev.  William  K.  Pr**ston  was  in- 
8talb*d  pastor  of  this  **hur(*h  Thurs*lay  evening, 
June  5,  by  a  eommitt*;e  of  N**w  Castle  Pr<*sbyt**ry, 
Rev.  H*.*nry  Renn**r  of  St.  G**orge’s  pr**siding.  R**v. 
Lafay**tt**  Marks,  D.D..  of  Wilmington.  {)r<*ach*Kl 
an  e.\cell**nt  sernx>n  ;  ami  int*>rt'sting  <*harges  w**r** 
given  by  R<;v.  G***)rg**  A.  Pauli  of  D<*lawar**  City  t*) 
the  i>astor,  aixl  by  Rev.  W.  C.  Ale.xand*;r  *)f  Mi<l- 
dbdown  to  th**  ])«'oi>b*.  Tlx*  **ongr**giition,  iix*r**a.s- 
<**1  by  tlx;  arrival  *)f  numb**rs  from  tlx*  ix*ighboring 
**hurches.  taxe*f  the  st*ating  **apa**ity  of  tlx*  **hur«*h, 
comi>**lling  tlx;  placing  of  chairs  in  th<;  aisb;s, 
whi<*h  w»*re  soon  all  oc**ui>ii*d.  Fragrant  llow<*rs 
tastefully  arrange*!  by  th*;  la*li*;s,  gni*****!  {uilpit. 
wiixlows,  aixl  gallery,  aixl  togeth**r  with  the  good 
music  by  tlx;  choir,  r**n*b*r**il  tlx*  whob*  **xer**ise 
v*>ry  **njoyable.  Tlx;  young  )>astor  b**gins  his  la¬ 
bors  uixler  favorable  auspic<*,s,  )>r**a**hing  Sun*lay 
morning  (8th  inst.)  fr*)m  tlx*  t**xt  “O  Lord,  I  b*>- 
see**h  Th****,  seixl  ixiw  pros|)*‘rity  ” ;  and  ad*ir<;ss- 
ing  tlx;  Suixlay -school  in  tlx;  **v**ning  in  tlx*  ob- 
servaiK***  of  Chiblr**n’s  Day. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia. —The  First  Chunh,  whi*h  is 
n*)w  witlxnit  a  i)ast*>r,  issu***l  a  sp<***ial  b*afi<*t  giv¬ 
ing  the  s<*v**ral  aj>p*>intments  aj)p*'rtaining  t*>  the 
June  observan***'  of  the  L*)r  i’s  Suiqier.  This  by 
*>rd**r  of  S**ssion.  Drs.  Francis  L.  Patton  ami 
Janx*s  O.  Murray  have  olTiciat***!  r******ntly,  tlx*  uit- 
t**r  at  tlx*  ***>mmuni*>n  s**rvi****. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Si'ARTANBUixi. — Tlx*  m**ml>**rs  *>1  tlx*  S*****>mi 
Pr**sbyterian  Chur**h  *)f  Spartanburg  city,  m**t  on 
May  28th  t*)  r****or*l  a  v*>te  *>f  thanks  t*)  the  .4m**ri- 
**an  Bible  S*>**i**ty  for  tlx*  )ir****ious  gift  *)f  a  v**ry 
ni*'i*.  large  jmliiit  Bibb*.  Thanks  w**r**  al.s*i  giv**n 
t*>  K**v.  T.  H.  Law  ami  Dr.  W.  T.  Rus.s**ll,  tlx*  g**n- 
lb*m**n  tliRiugh  whos*;  infiut*n****  we  r<*****iv**<i  th*; 
Bibb*.  We  also  ten*l**r  heartfelt  thanks  t*>  tlx;  citi- 
z**ns  of  Si>artanburg  for  tlx*  hospitable  a**t  *)f  con¬ 
tributing  tlx*  anxxint  with  whi**h  we  j>ur**has***l  for 
tlx*  chur**h  *>n**  *l*>z**n  hymnals.  Pr*>vi*l**n****  s<***m8 
t*>  bi*  working  in  fav*)r  of  *mr  littb*  flo<*k.  G*ni 
will  abumiantly  bb*ss  tlx*  chc**rful  giv**r. 

P.  *i.  HA-MMETT,  S<*.  r**Uiry. 

MINNESOTA. 

St.  I’.aul.  R**v.  j.  P.  Dysart  of  tlx*  Pr**sbyt**ry 
*)f  Tr*>y  has  r**m*>v***l  to  St.  l*aul,  Minn..  t*>  take 
**harg**  *)f  a  n**w  **hur<*h  **nt<*rprise  then*.  His  **or- 
r**sj>*in*b*nLs  will  {)b*ase  a'l*lrf*ss  him  at  St.  Paul. 

UNITED  PRESBYTER  1 A N . 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  P.  Sankey*  |ir*'a*  lx**l  tlx*  tw**nti**th 
anniversary  .sermon  of  his  pastorat**  in  Koch**ster, 
N.  Y..  til**  first  Sabbath  ev**ning  of  the  m*)ntli.  His 
t**xt  was  Eph.  V.  27 — ".4  gbirious  **liur**h.”  H** 

dw**lt  iqion,  as  ess**ntial  t*>  tlx*  glory  of  a  <*hurch, 
soun*I  *i*>**trin**,  regular  *)bs**rvaix***  of  tlx*  m**jins 
of  gra****,  tlx*  go*lly  lil’*;  *)f  it.s  nx*mb<*rs,  su******.ss  in 
its  w*)rk,  ami  lib**rality  t*>  maintain  tlx*  *litTt*r**nt 
obj****ts  of  Chri--ti!in  b**n<*vob*n****.  .4t  tlx;  cl*)s**  b*; 

stat<>*l.  anxmg  ottx*r  fa**t.s,  tlx*  billowing;  Tlx*re 
have  b****n  a*ble*l  t*>  tlx*  **hureh  in  th**  twenty  y<*ars 
701— 43ti  by  **onf<*ssion.  *26.5  on  c**rtificat**.  Tlx* 
)>rt;st*nt  roll  is  43*).  H**  has  administ)*re<l  )>ai)tisin 

to  339  infants  and  32  ixlults,  marri***!  106  c<)upb*s, 
att<*nd**d  370  (uix*rals,  of  which  213  w**n*  of  p**rs(>ns 
not  comx*ct**d  with  his  own  congn*gatiiui.  Tlx* 
totiil  contributi*>ns  anxmnt***!  to  $(>7,363,  of  which 
$20,000  wiis  for  bi*m*vob‘ix*<*.  The  chun*h  <*dific<* 
m>w  in  use  during  this  tinx*  has  b<***:i  bought  :iml 
paiil  for,  aixl  tlx*  <*ongr**gation  now  gn*atly  ix*(**l  a 
larger  hous<;  of  wor.s;;ij>.  Dr.  S!ink**y  has  had  nu- 
m**rous  **alls  to  otlx*r  and  largi*r  ti**lds,  but  h**  Inis 
wisely  decliix'il  them,  and  remaim**!  with  tlx*  ))*;o- 
j>b*  of  his  first  and  only  love,  among  whom,  as  tlx* 
ri*coril  shows,  lx;  has  itoix*  an  **xc**lb*nt  wairk. 

SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN. 

.4UOUSTA. — Tlx*  contributions  of  tlx*  First  Pr<*.s- 
byt<*rian  Church,  .4ugu.sta.  (bi..  Dr.  W.  .4dams 
j>ast*>r,  for  r**ligious  [mrjxiscs  during  tlx*  i>ast  y**»ir 
w**r**  (incliuling  tlx*  T**lfair  b**qu**st  of  $4o.009| 
$.52,195.14.  It  maintains  four  Sabbat h-.s(*hools. 
with  about  500  si-holars,  and  r*****iv**d  twenty-six 
tn**mb**rs  during  the  yt*ar. 

Dr.  j.  Leiohtun  Wilson  has  b.*<*n  continu***!  as 
S<**-rt*tary  of  Foreign  Missions  of  tlx*  South*;rn 
Pr**sbyt**rian  Church,  ami  the  .4ss**mbly  vot**  1  to 
employ  a  Coordinate  Se*T**tary  to  a-sist  him  in  his 
labors,  viz;  R(*v,  M.  H.  Houston.  D.I). 

On  their  FoRMEit  Sr.AMPiNo  Ground. — Col.  f. 
C.  Lani«*r  of  Florida  ami  Col.  R.  McKiib<*n  ot  .Ala¬ 
bama.  lay  <*ommi'.sioners  in  tlx*  r<*(***nt  <l<*n**n)I 
.4ss**mbly  at  Vicksburgh,  Miss..  w**r*;  both  colom*ls 
in  tht*Conf<*d**ratt*  army,  and  surr<*mlcr**d  at  Vi**k.s- 
burgh  in  1^63. 

EPISCOPAL. 

The  Rev.  Ge*ir«e  WonrHiNiiTON,  S.T.D..  of 
D<*troit.  Mi<*h..  has  b.***n  .■b*<*te.l  to  till  tlx*  vacant 
Bishopric  cause*!  oy  tlx*  ib-ath  of  Bi^h*>)>  Clarkson. 

,4  New  Cathedral.— Bislx>]>  W.  C.  Doaix*  lai*l 
tlx*  corn**i-sloix*  of  his  prop***-**  I  ••  Cath***lral  ot  .411 
Saints”  in  .Albany,  *>n  I  u**s*iay,  Jum*  3*1.  H<*  was 

a--sisti'*|  l.y  Bisho)*-.  IIui*tin;,ton  of  (’**:. tral  N**w 
Y*>rk.  S**ym*>ur  of  .springlicbi.  ami  Brown  of  F**nd 
*Iu  La**,  ami  R**v.  I’rank  L.  N*'rt*>n.  I)**an  *>f  ta** 
Cath*  <lral.  .Assistant  Bish* >i«  H**nry  * '.  Pott**!*,  ;v ho 
was  **\i>****t**  1  t*>  *l**!iver  t  (i**  a*i'lr**.s-.  wtis  <b*tai!.<* ! 
in  N* w  Vorlv  by  the  fu*x*ial  of  Bishop  Smith. 


Bishop  Deane  annoimc«*d,  after  the  service  of  de<l- 
ication.  that  subscriptions  of  $109,0(K>  had  been  re- 
ceivfKl  in  addition  to  the  gift  of  tlx;  land,  which  is 
valued  at  $88,00(1.  Tw**nty-one  of  the  memorial 
pillars  in  the  cathedral  had  been  taken.  ex-Govs. 
Fish,  King,  and  Dix,  Ix'ing  among  those  whose 
memories,  with  others,  will  be  handed  down  to 
future  generations.  On  Moixiay  he  received  also 
a  sum  of  money  from  a  person  whose  name  re¬ 
mains  unknown,  suffici**!)!  to  erect  the  marble  altar 
and  rert*'los.  Over  fifty  surplic*'d  clergymen  were 
in  the  pro****ssion.  which  was  h*'adeil  by  the  Bur¬ 
gess  Corjis  in  full  uniform,  and  the  Tenth  Battalion 
band,  ’rix*  attendance  was  large,  ami  included 
Gov.  Cleveland.  Pt*re  Hyacinthe,  and  ollx*rs,  and 
many  b;tters  of  regr**t  were  announc*;d,  including 
one  from  Presi*l**nt  Arthur,  which  contains  this 
truly  “Churchly”  sentemx*:  ‘‘I  wish  to  express 
my  d<;ep  int<*re.sl  in  the  occasion,  and  my  trust  that 
you  will  b<*  richly  r**ward*xl  by  the  good  results 
which  must  follow  tlx*  erection  of  a  building  which 
shall  fitly  r*;pr<'.s<;nt  the  Church  in  the  capital  of 
the  State  of  New  Y'ork.”  The  site  of  the  jirojiosed 
structure  i.s  a  commanding  one,  on  the  corner  of 
Swan  and  Elk  str**<*ts,  within  a  block  of  the  new 
Capitol.  As  to  style  it  may  be  classed  as  a  free 
treatment  of  Early  English.  It  will  be  construi*ted 
of  the  light**.st  red  Potsdam  stone.  The  **ost  of 
the  entire  buihling  will  b**  $5!)0,(K)(),  but  at  present 
it  is  proposed  to  erect  only  ess**ntial  parts  at  an 
«*8timate*i  cost  of  about  $150, (KK). 


.\RYIK.\IA  PAL.HKR  BAIRO. 

[It  is  .seldom  that  a  more  impressive  lesson  of  the 
uncertainty  of  life,  even  when  brightest  and  most 
promising,  is  taught  than  in  the  sudden  death  of  the 
accomplished  daughter  of  Prof.  Henry  M.  Baird,  who 
was  a  few  ilays  since  viol**ntly  thuiwn  from  the  car- 
ria'go  in  whii'h  she  was  riding  with  others,  and,  if  we 
are  rightly  informed,  never  again  returned  to  con¬ 
sciousness.  W**  are  sure  that  the  following  tribute 
will  l>**  r**a*l  with  teixler  int**r*'st  by  a  wiile  circle.  It  is 
from  the  Yonkers  Statesman  ;  an<l  from  the  initials  we 
infer  to  b**  from  the  graceful  pen  of  William  Allen  But¬ 
ler.— Ed.  Evan.] 

Tlx;  shock  to  many  family  and  .social  circl**s  in 
this  city,  and  to  the  **ntirc  «*ommunity,  occasioned 
by  the  re(***nt  su*ld**n  d**ath  of  Miss  .4rm**nia  P. 
Baini.  is  still  k**<*nly  f**lt,  and  is  the  source  of  re- 
peat**d  **xj)r**ssions  of  sorrow  and  r**grct.  The  sad 
d«*tails  of  tlx*  fatal  accident  whi<*h  caus**d  this  be- 
r**iiv(*in**nt  hav**  alr**ady  b****n  given,  and  ne**d  not 
be  r**p*'at*'d ;  but  it  has  se**m*'d  as  if,  in  tlx;  poig¬ 
nant  distrt'ss  which  it  inflict***!,  and  in  the  sense  of 
its  strangt*ne.ss  aixl  suddt*nn<*.ss,  tlx*  sensibilitb's  it 
has  calleil  forth  hav<*.  as  yt*t,  be<*n  c**nter(*d  upon 
tlx*  sad  t(*rmination  of  this  bright  and  lov(*ly  life, 
rath(*r  than  iqxm  tlx*  many  traits  whi(*h  made  it  so 
precious,  and  which  in  tlx*  r**trosp<;ct.  are  full  of 
sw(*»*tn<*ss  and  solac**. 

Even  at  th**  patlx*tic  fuix*ral  .servict*,  where  the 
symjiathy  of  lu*r  young  friends  wen*  mutely  ex- 
press(;d  in  tlx*  floral  off**rings  which  teiul**r  hands 
had  twine*!  and  wreathed,  aixl  wh**re  tlx*  large  as- 
s(*mblag(*  was  in  iLst*lf  a  touching,  sil<*nt  tribute, 
lx*r  |>a.stor  was  constraine*!  to  f(>rb<*ar  any  {>ersonal 
allusions  whi<*h  might  only,  at  tlx;  moment,  have 
add**d  a  new  burd**n  of  gri**f  to  lx*arts  aln*ady  over- 
weighU*d  with  the  sens**  of  an  inscrutabh*  and 
crushing  ciilamity. 

But  now,  in  a  calmer  mom(*nt,  aft**r  the  first  rudt* 
shock  has  sp(*nt  its  for****,  it  is  fitting  that  our 
thoughts  should  r('v<*rt  to  what  was  most  attrae- 
tiv<;  and  b<*autiful  in  tlx*  earthly  career  which  Prov¬ 
idence  has  permitted,  we  know  not  why,  to  lx;  so 
abruptly  endt*d. 

Armenia  Palmer  Baird  was  born  in  Yonkers, 
July  29th,  1801.  Train***!  in  a  Christian  home,  with 
every  advantage  whii*h  )iarental  tlevotion  could 
stqiply,  she  was  a  type  of  that  girlhood  and  wo¬ 
manhood  in  whi(*h  tlx*  loveIi<*st  traits  of  nature 
expand,  according  to  a  diviix*ly  ai>point**d  ord*'r, 
into  the  grac<*s  of  the  siiiritual  life.  She  had  a 
*|uick,  bright  mind,  a  tein)*erain(*nt  at  once  buoy¬ 
ant  and  synn)atlx*tic,  mark*;*!  ability  in  planning 
and  «*xecuting  whatever  belong*;*!  to  tlx*  *luties  of 
<laily  lib*  *)r  t*>  the  interests  of  others,  and  great  in- 
*lu.stry  in  improving  h**r  talents  aixl  *>)>)>*)rtuniti<;s 
by  a()i>lication  aixl  stmly.  She  was  always  r**ady 
f*)r  <*v**ry  g*>*)*l  w*)rk.  aixl  in  the  large  **ir**le  of  her 
fri<*n*ls  lx*r  prcs<*n***;  and  lx*r  a**tivity  w**re  a  con¬ 
stant  ins))irati*>n  and  in*‘**ntiv**. 

In  tlx;  Chur**h  in  which  six*  was  nurtur***!,  as  *)ne 
of  its  c*)v<*n!int  childr**n.  six*  was  most  us**ful  and 
b**lov<*d.  Tlx*  hirg**  infant-class  gatlx*r(*<l  <*very 
Lonl’s  *iiiy  morning  in  the  bright  Sun*iay-s**hool 
ro*)ni,  wh**rt*  she  nx*t  aixl  taught  tlx*ni,  was  her 
sp**cial  **are,  aixl  tlx*  hiving  assi<luity  with  which 
six*  minister»*«l  t*)  tlx*s**  littb*  ones  will  long  be 
**h**ri8h**d  in  that  sa<*r<**l  pla****  made  loix*ly  by  her 
loss.  U]!  to  the  la.st  *>f  h**r  <*arthly  Sabbaths,  this 
w*)rk  aixl  lab*>r  *)f  Uivt*  was  j)**rfornx*<l  with  *iili- 
genee  aixl  *l**light.  and  with  the*  nativ*;  **h**<*rfulne.ss, 
whi**h  was  a  jiart  of  h**r  b(*ing.  aixl  whi**h  made  her 
.s*)**i**ty  so  attractivf*.  alike  to  tlx;  y*)ung  aixl  the 
*>l*l.  It  was  this  llix*  *|uality  whi**h,  j***rhaps,  most 
of  all  **ixl***ir*Hi  lx*r  to  lx;r  asso**iat**s,  unite*l  as  it 
was  with  a  sin****r«*  aixl  *;arnesl  fri**n*llin*;ss,  which 
had  its  .s*iurce  in  trix*  aff**cti*)n  and  synqiathy  for 
*;v**rything  whi**h  was  g*)*)d  ami  rigid,  aixl  whi<*h 
w**nt  *>ut  in  anl<*nt  <*ITort  bir  **v**ry  worthy  *)bject. 
Her  g**n<*r*)us  and  g**nial  spirit  was  a  s*)urce  *if 
str<*ngth  and  ***)urag<*  in  **v*’.ry  <*nx*rg(*n**y,  aixl 
alike  in  tlx*  family,  in  tlx*  Chur**h,  and  in  s*)ei**ty, 
six*  was  r<*li<*d  u[x)n  for  <*v**ry  loving  s«*rvi**<*  in 
whi**h  tlx*s**  ran*  gifts  ***)uld  fiixl  <*x**r**is**. 

In  th*;  w*)rk  *)f  tlx;  Fr<***  Library  f*>r  S**lf-su|>p*>rt- 
ing  4V*)m**n  six*  was  si>**cially  int**r*'st**d,  an*i  gav** 
much  *>f  lx*r  tinx*  and  *>f  judi(*i*>us  **ar«*  t*)  its  int**r- 
**sts,  <*id**ring  warmly  into  all  tlx*  various  i>lans  bir 
('nlarging  its  nx*ans  *)f  us**fulix*ss.  H**r  musical 
tast<*  was  **ultiviit**d  ixit  *)nly  for  h**r  own  gratilica- 
txm,  but  al.s*>  for  that  of  h<*r  fri**nds,  and  six*  was 
always  r**aily  t*>  **ini>l*)y  lx*r  gift  aixl  tah*nt  as  a 
musician  for  the  lx*li>  and  ph*a.sur**  of  *)tlx*rs. 

The  ni**m*)ry  six*  has  left  is  a  pri**el**ss  tr**asur<*. 
H<*r  bright  and  animating  j>r*;s**n**<*,  tlx*  <*arnest- 
n**ss  *>f  her  inanix*r,  her  vivat*ity,  h**r  cl<*ar  intelli- 
genc**,  h**r  r**fin**il  tast<*.  tlx*  w**alth  of  lx*r  aff****- 
ti*>ns.  will  l*>ng  lx*  among  tlx*  t**ixb*r**st  r**colle**- 
ti*)ns  of  v**ry  many  lx*arts.  N*)t  only  will  tlxise 
who  w**re  ix*ar**st  ami  *l**ar<*st  t*v  lx*r  *lw**ll  ujion 
th**se  w**ll  r**nx*mbt*r**d  (]ualiti**s,  with  all  the  other 
*'ountl**ss  asso**iati*)ns  whl**h  their  l*)vt*  will  k*;<*p 
aliv**,  but  wlx'rt'v*'!*  six*  was  known  her  name  will 
b*;  a  lx>us<*h*>ld  vvonl,  r**<*alling,  with  tlx*  jmre  ami 
hai>i>y  *'nj*>ynx*nt  of  **arthly  i*om|ianionshi|>,  the 
gra****s  of  lx*r  Christian  i*hara<*t**r  by  whi**h  she  was 
fitt<**l  f*)r  tlx*  <)ui*;k  transiti*>n  to  tlx*  higher  and 
hai>pier  <**>mjiiini*>nshij>s  of  h<*av<*n.  w.  a.  h. 

UKATil  OP  -MR.  AL.IIO.N  .MKRWI.V. 

.Alnxm  M**rwin,  f*;r  t w**nty-f<>ur  y<*ars  Finan**ial 
•Agent  in  N**w  York  of  the  Anx*ri**an  Boanl.  ili**d  at 
his  Ixuix*  in  Bnioklyn  on  May  25th.  ag<*d  86  years, 
*i  months,  ami  9  days. 

Of  stnmg  and  vigonms  <*onstitution.  his  lx;alth 
and  l’aculli**s  ***>ntinu**d  uninqiair***!  till  within  a 
m*>nth  *>f  his  *l**ath.  On  .4{>ril  27th  he  attend<;d 
**hurch  as  usual.  In  the  evening  an  atta**k  of  *iis- 
tr<*ss***l  breathing  wiis  tlx;  first  pn*m*)nition  of  *li.s- 
<;4i.s**.  which  his  (>hy.si**ian  |>r*)mmix*ed  “  lx*art  fail- 
ur**.”  Though  lx*  l**ft  his  h*)us«;  s<*v<*ral  tim*»  (lur¬ 
ing  tlx*  following  w****k,  and  w;is  i**infin***i  to  his  bed 
but  one  **ntir**  *lay.  his  .strength  ra{>i*tly  d****r<*as***i, 
and  his  niiml  parto*)k  of  tlx*  bo*ly  s  failur**.  For 
t<*n  days  pr*;vi*)us  t*)  his  il**ath.  tlx*  “  lx*lm  ot 
r**jison  ”  was  f*>r  the  most  i>art  *•  hist  but  in  his 
nitiimal  intervals  tlx*  ev<*rla sting  ”  was  r**aliz**il 
to  bt*  not  far  off.  The  hymns  of  his  **hildho*id 
were  uj>|><;rm*>.st  in  his  iniml.  .4  sp<*cial  favorite 
‘•Th**re  is  a  land  of  i>ur**  d**light,”  he  tried  ti>  join 
with  hi."  daughter  in  singing  on  Friday,  May  23*1. 
.4ft*'rwar*l  as  Si*riptur**  passag*'S  w**r<*  repeat***!  to 
him,  lx*  ri*it**rat**d  “  Thanks  b**  to  God.  which  giv- 
<*th  us  tlx*  vi**t*>ry  through  our  L-inl  J*;.sus  Christ,” 
a*lding  ■•.4m**n,  am**n  !  ’  Po  tlx*  *iu**stion  **  Is  Jesus 
with  you  lx;  r**|)li**d  "  Y**.s.  glory  b*;  to  J**.->us ! ’’ 

■As  the  ••  swe**t  day  of  .sa<*r**d  r**st,”  of  w!iii*h  he 
h)veil  s*)  mu**ii  to  sing,  b**gan  to  <lawn,  tlx*  **hang** 
**am**.  Without  jiain  or  struggh*  tlx*  **artl)ly  life, 
which  by  r.-a.son  of  .stri*ngth  ”  had  b(;*;n  “  four- 
scor**  yt*:irs  ”  of  lab  ir  an  I  sorrow,  ”  C'*ast*d.  and 
ix*  i>'*gin  his  <*t.*rnal  Sabbath  *)f  immortal  r**'t.  ini- 
nuirtal  vigor. 


DEATH  OP  JUDGE  COOLID6E. 

Ju*lge  Henry  H.  Coolidge,  one  of  the  most  worthy 
and  esteemed  citizens  of  Niles,  Mich.,  die<l  at  his 
home  Saturday  evening  May  31,  1884,  aft**r  a  short 
illness.  Judge  C<iolidge  was  horn  at  Lfxuninster, 
Mass.,  Aug.  5,  1805,  and  **ame  to  Niles  in  1834,  but 
rem*)ve*l  shortly  to  Edwanlsburg,  Mich.,  where  in 
1838  he  Wfus  join*Kl  in  marriage  with  Sarah  A.  M*'ad, 
who  still  survives  him.  He  was  a*lmitt<.**l  to  the 
bar  in  1844,  ami  with  the  exception  *)f  his  oni**ial 
terms,  eontinu*Hl  in  the  pnictice  *;f  his  pr*>fes.sion 
till  within  a  few  w*M;ks  of  his  dt*ath.  .As  Prose<;ut- 
ing  -Attorney  an*l  Circuit  Judge  he  gave  unusual 
satisfa**tion,  ami  his  r**tirement  from  the  b<*n<*h 
was  the  o*;casion  of  general  r**gret. 

H**  was  an  a**tiv**  member  *)f  tlx*  Prt'sbyterian 
church,  a  **onstant  att*'ndant  *>n  divine  s**rvl***'.  a 
great  stu*l**nt  of  the  Bible,  a  help*'r  in  the  {)ray<*r- 
ineeting,  a  teacher  in  the  Sabbath-8*'h*)ol,  *lelight- 
ing  in  sa**rt'*l  s*;ng,  and  haiijiy  am*>ng  the  **hil*iren. 
An  intcreste*!  an*l  *lev*>ted  member,  a  r**a*ly  ami 
able  speaker,  a  safe  an*l  wise  c*;unsell*;r,  a  lov**r  of 
peace  and  <*on*’*)r*l,  the  church  will  timl  it  hard  to 
fill  his  place.  He  was  taken  from  the  mi*lst  of  his 
t*)!!  to  the  rest  which  reinaim*th  f*>r  tlx*  p***)j)l**  *>f 
God. 

He  was  a  subscrib**r  to  The  Evan*ielist  almo.st 
from  its  beginning,  and  was  a  careful  r<*a*ler  of  its 
well-lilled  an*l  thoughtful  columns.  His  own  br*;- 
ther,  Mr.  54  illiam  Cooll*lge,  was  *)ne  *)f  the  «*arly 
publishers  of  The  Evanoelist,  ami  his  name  will 
be  remember**d  by  th*;  *)l*ier  rea*lers  of  this  paper. 
Jmlge  Coolidge  leaves  a  wife  and  thr****  childrt*n  ; 
Orville  W .  Cooli*lg<*,  Esq.,  Mrs.  Charl*;s  Chapin, 
and  Miss  Hel**n  E.  Coolidge,  all  of  Nil**s,  Mich. 


MIL.TON  BE.NEDICT  WEED 

Departe*!  this  life,  June  3,  1884,  in  tlx*  33*1  year 
*)!  his  age.  The  fricmls  *)f  Mr.  4\’ee*l,  wlx)  knew 
that  he  was  suffering  fnini  a  lingering  an*l  fatal  *iis- 
<*as**,  will  m)t  be  surpri.se*!  at  tlx*  nnn*)uncenx*nt  *if 
his  di'ath.  He  reinov***!  t*)  .Aslx*ville,  N.  C.,  s**veral 
y**ars  ag*)  for  th**  bem*lit  of  tlx*  mountain  air. 
Busin**ss  <*onnexi*>ns  *)blig**d  him  to  make  .Atlanta. 
Ga.,  a  resid*'!!***;,  and  f*>r  the  last  tw*)  y**ars  his 
lx*alth  has  faile*!,  though  womi<*rful  cix*rgy  ami 
nervous  ai*tivity  jirevent***!  his  b*'***>ming  iin  invalid, 
until  six  months  ago,  wlx*n  lx*  sought  tlx*  climatt* 
of  New  Mexico  ami  Colora*lo  as  a  last  r**s*)rt. 
Albmiuerfiue  ami  Cafton  City  ha*l  many  advantag<*s, 
but  the  altitude  r**nder***l  tlx*  air  too  bra*  ing,  ami 
he  finally  r**turne*l  to  Atlanta  t*)  *li**. 

Mr.  4V<*ed  was  the  gr**at-gran*ls*)n  *)f  the  Hon. 
J*)nas  Platt  of  New  YYirk,  an*l  his  grandfath**r,  tlx* 
H*)n.  L.  Platt,  was  well  kimwn  in  N«*w  York  an*l 
S*nith  Carolina.  His  b*>yhoo*l  was  jiass***!  in  New 
Y’*)rk  until  lx*  went  t*>  Han*)\**r,  G**rmany,  wlx'rt* 
he  sp**nt  tw*)  years  in  stmly,  ami  alt<*mb*tl  th**  Poly- 
t*;**hnic  Scho*)l  in  Vienna,  Austria.  .After  sp<*n*iing 
a  44’inter  in  Italy,  he  r**turn***l  to  .America,  a<l*){it- 
ing  the  pnifession  of  an  ar**hite**t,  for  which  his 
le.stheti**  culture  and  artistic  tast»*  parti**ulai  ly 
a*lapte*l  him.  His  early  manhoo*!  *lev*;l*)i)t'*l  a 
noble  *haracter,  publi**  sjiirit***!  and  enteriirising, 
g<*nial  an*l  sparkling  with  wit  and  humor,  a  warm 
frlen*i,  ami  nb*)v**  all  a  d**vot**d  Christian,  giving 
g**m*rously  to  philanthr*)))!**  aixl  b<*n<*volent  *)bj«*cts, 
as  the  Young  Men's  t'hristian  Association  in  Atlan¬ 
ta  **an  testify;  while  his  private  charities  were  nu- 
merou.s,  an*l  his  life  was  *)n**  king  sacrifice  to  oth¬ 
ers.  “Through  great  tribulation  he  enter***!  int*) 
the  kingdom,”  for  his  bo*lily  sufferings  wen;  ex¬ 
treme  during  the  last  six  m*)nths;  but  with  Chris¬ 
tian  nisignation  he  gave  uj)  life  ami  all  its  hopes, 
knowing  that  in  his  Father’s  house  an*  many  man¬ 
sions,  ami  an  inh**ritance  incorruptibk*,  undeflled, 
that  fadeth  not  away. 

Washington,  D.  June  4Ui. 


4\’e8T— In  Meilina,  N.  Y.,  April  8th,  1884,  Chaiii.es 
Henry  West,  in  the  79th  y**ar  of  his  age.  Mr.  4V(*st 
stu*lie(l  th«*ology  un*ler  U**v.  Elisha  Y'ah;  of  Kingsboro, 
N.  Y.,  and  though  [uevi'nte*!  by  ill  lx*alth  from  entering 
the  ministry,  he  ever  retiiined  the  high  moriil  convic¬ 
tions  and  the  clear  do<*trinal  views  imi)r**sse*l  on  him 
by  that  father  in  the  faith.  He  was  a  tower  of  strength 
to  the  cause  *)f  Christ.  His  last  illness  b*;cl*)ud*;d  his 
intellect,  but  he  has  now  passed  into  perf<*et  light  ami 
{>eac<*.  E.  P.  o. 

Parsons— In  the  city  of  New  York,  May  21st,  1884, 
Arthur  W.  Parsons,  in  the  47th  year  of  his  age.  .Mr. 
Parsons  made  prof**ssion  *>f  his  faith  in  the  Saviour  in 
early  life;  and  while  in  m-tive  biisin<*ss  lx;  was  also  for- 
waril  and  earnest  in  Christian  work.  He  was  for  many 
yeiirs  a  deacon  of  tlx;  Brick  Picsbytcrian  Chureh  in  this 
city,  and  sup*;rint**n(leut  of  the  Sunday-sclxiol  of  that 
church.  He  svas  on*;  of  tlx;  foun*lersand  *iffl(*i*rs  *)f  the 
Christian  Horne  for  Intemiierate  .Men,  and  wfis  Treas¬ 
urer  of  the  S*)ciely  for  the  Siqijiression  of  Vice.  His 
health  l)<*coming  seriously  impair*;*!  some  y**ars  ago,  he 
wt;nt  to  Euro])**,  but  after  a  jirolong*;*!  sbiy  abroa*l  he 
came  home  little  l)eneflt**d;  aixl  for  the  last  thr*;*;  years 
of  his  life  he  was  laid  aside  from  busin*;ss  and  fr*>m  hi- 
bors  of  usefulness  by  severe  illness.  His  **h****rful  teni- 
Iierament,  affetftionate  nature,  an*l  conlial  and  kindly 
ways,  won  for  him  many  fri**n*ls,  to  whom  his  m**mory 
will  bo  very  pleasiint  and  very  *l**ar.  The  Divine  *l**al- 
ings  in  cutting  short  tlx;  course  of  one  so  fltt**d  to  serve 
the  Master,  in  fields  wh**re  energetic  and  faithful  work¬ 
ers  are  so  gr**atly  needed,  aiip**ar  t*>  us  wraiijied  in  mys¬ 
tery.  But  “  Himself  hath  *l*in*;it”;  and  He  do<;th  all 
things  well. 


Xotlcts. 

THE  MI8810.\ARV  DEPARTMENT 

OF  THE 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARB  OF  PI  BLK’ATION 

Is  sustaining  colporteurs,  chiefly  In  the  vast  and  iiee<ly 
fields  b**tw*>en  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pai*lfic;  Is  through 
them  organizing  new  Sabbath -sclxxils  In  *l**stttut<;  pla<***s, 
and  strengthening  existing  ones;  and  Is  making  grants  of 
the  Board's  publl<*atlons  to  neeily  Sabhath-sclXKils,  pastors, 
and  missionaries  (Home  and  For**lgn),  and  to  otl  er  approv- 
e<l  applicants,  (kintributloiis  to  the  Board's  Missionary 
Fund,  for  these  uses,  arc  soliclte*!  from  benevolent  Inill- 
vlduals,  Snbbath-sclxKils,  and  **hurcbea,  ami  should  be  sent 
to  S.  D.  I’OWEI.,  Treaaur**r  of  the  Boanl.  All  communica¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  general  Interests  of  the  Boanl,  and 
especially  to  the  matters  atsive  referr***!  to,  shoubl  be 
addresseil  to 

Rev.  WILLIAYI  E.  SUHF.NCK,  D.D..  Cor.  Secretary, 

lj;i4  Chestnut  Street,  Phlla<lelphla. 

Hamilton  College  Alumni,  Attention! — .\t  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  Hamilton  Colleg**  Alumni  held  In  Saratoga  Springs, 
Friday,  May ‘23(1,  1SS4,  the  following  resolution  was  unani¬ 
mously  adopt**il  ;  ••  Resolved.  That  1h*;  Alumni  gathering  at 
Saratoga  Springs  appoint  a  eoninilttei*  of  five  to  r<*eomrnenil 
some  plan  of  operation  by  wliicb  an  Increas*;*!  en*lowm**nt 
may  be  raise<l  for  Hamilton  College,  ami  that  they  report  to 
the  .\lumnl  meeting  at  the  m*xt  Commencemenl.  "  Let 
every  alumnns  of  Ibis  inslitution  cooperate  with  llx;  com¬ 
mittee  of  live,  of  wlinh  Rev.  M.  D.  Kneelaml  of  Fn*donla, 
N.  Y'.,  Is  chairman,  I.<  t  tlier**  he  a  full  aUeml*im*e  of  Ham¬ 
ilton  alumni  at  th**  coming  Coninx’iicement,  Jum* 

1SS4.  <>'>d  bless  our  .Alma  Mat**r! 

A  UltADCATE  OF  THE  *  I,ASS  OF  '74. 

.\  Y  oung  Man,  thoroughly  *iuallfi**d  for  the  position, 
•lesltes  em|>loymenl  as  an  Drganlst  with  sonx;  Church  In 
New  Y'ork  or  Bnsiklyn.  Will  furnish  gisid  references  as  to 
chara<*t<*r  ami  ability.  Aihlress 

R.  W.  H.,  23  tkjutre  Street,  N*;w  York. 


{Suofnroo  Notfers. 


Absolutely  Pure. 

This  pow(l**r  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength 
am)  wholesomeuess.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary  i 
klu<ls,aDd  cannot  be  sold  In  competition  with  the  multitude  | 
of  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  (•iK-.-phate  {"OWders.  .Sold 
only  in  cam.  ROYAL  Baking  F'iWDF.R  Co..  1*)9  Wall  St.,N.Y.  ' 


The  Presbytery  of  Rochester  will  hold  an  adjourned 
moeting  in  the  Central  Church,  Rochester,  on  Monday,  April 
16th,  at  10  A.  il.  Commissioners  to  the  Assembly,  ivnd  U) 
Auburn  Seminary,  will  reimrt,  and  Important  business  be 
transacte*!. 

The  Presbytery  of  Westchester  will  meet  at  Plfvis- 
antvllle  on  Tuesday,  Tune  17.  at  10  A.  M.  Train  at  S:30. 

C.  W.  ADAMS,  Stilted  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lehigh  will  meet  In  Tamafiun, 
Pa.,  on  Tuesday,  Juno  17th.  at  'JJ  P.  M.  .According  to  a 
standing  rule  In  fNinnectlon  with  Ibis  meeting,  a  Sunday- 
school  Institut*;  of  at  least  two  sessions  will  bo  hold. 

.V.  M.  WOODS,  Statod  Clerk. 


^tfVirrtioemcntiSs 


STATEMENT  OF  THE 

EQUITABLE 

LIFE 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

For  the  year  ending  D<*cembor  31, 1883. 

IjvIXser  Assets,  Jan.  1,  188:4 . $4.'>,529,.')81.,'’)4 

INCOME. 

Ihvmiums . $10,7‘2T,.M".!K) 

Int<*rest,  Rents  ami  R»*- 
aliz<**l  Net  I’roflt  on  In- 
v**stments  and  on  Sales 

of  Real  Estate .  2,743,ll*23.r'J  13,470,571.68 

$.5<,),0*X),].’>;4.*2‘2 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Claims  by  Death  ami  Matunsl  Kndow- 

m**nts .  $3,410,614.97 

Dividends,  Snrr**nder  Vaiu*:*s,  and  .An¬ 
nuities .  2,!)06,9!)n.!)4 

Dis*N)unt**<l  Endowments .  I4.3,4.V).75 

Totai.  Paid  Poi-irY-IIoLDEHs .  $*').461.070.t'>f> 

Dividend  on  Capital .  7,000.00 

Conitnis.siuus,  .Advertising,  Postagt* 

and  Kxehauge .  l.()I0,l.')(>,t'>6 

Gt*nernl  F.xpt*iis>*s .  li73,6It'>.*t> 

State,  *.'0111x3- ami  City  Tax**s .  107,*)60.11 

’J'oT.Ai.  Dism-RsEMEXTs .  $s.,567,iKl3. 19 

Ntrr  Cash  Assets,  I)****.  31,  188:4 . $.''i*),4:i'2.‘2l0.7;l 

ASSETS. 

Bonds  and  Mortg^es . $t:4,*)7*2,'.lll.'2*) 

New  Y’ork  Real  Estate,  including  the 
Kqtiitable  Building  and  purchases 

under  for<*ck)sure .  5,819,817.08 

Unit***!  States  SI *K*ks,  State  SUn'ks,  City 
St*H*ks,  and  Stocks  authorizi**!  by  the 

laws  of  the  State  of  Now  Y’ork .  1.5,:4tl, 915.1*2 

Ix>ans  s**i*ur*Hl  bv  Bonds  and  St<K*ks 

(markt*t  value,  $l*),*i98,t').52.00) .  8,l!l'.),*K)0.0*) 

R**al  Estate  outside  the  State  of  New 
Y'ork,  including  pur>*hases  umU*r 
foi-ee*losure  and  S<H*ii*ty's  Buildings 

in  other  cities  .  .3,6‘27,51.5.f'i*! 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Ti-ust  Conip>anit*.s, 

at  intert*st* .  3,970, !KI8..‘48 

C*  .Y  large  portion  of  this  aiiioimt 
was  in  transit  and  has  been  since  in- 
vest**d.) 

ConxniXed  Commissions .  112,.M.5.15 

Due  from  Ag<*nts  on  jx*i*ount  of  I’r**m- 
iiims .  878,517.1 1 

$.'>0,4;i2,*249.7:4 

Yturket  valix*of  Stocks  *itid  Bonds  ov<*r 

(■ost .  7*'>.5,i'>.*>.3..5.3 

Iiit**rest  and  Rents  due  ami  iu*cnu*d . . .  I51,:l.50.44 

l‘n*miums  *lue  atul  in  ]>r(x*«*ss  of  **ol- 
l*s*tion  ( li*ss  pr<*miums  paid  in  uil- 

vaiice,  $*2.5,:449.IM)) .  4t6.1*r).00 

Deferr**d  l’r**miums . .  0.3.'>.*2(l3.tK) 

Totai.  Assets,  Dec.  .31,  ISK'l . $,->.3,03*l,.58l.70 

Totai,  I-iaiui.itiks,  including  valuation 
at  FOUR  i)**r  ceut .  I.A.fll-i.ObJ.t  ( 

Tixtai.  UNDlvinKD  SfRPl.rs .  $0,11 5, 9*19. 86 

Upon  tlm  New  Y’ork  stamliinl  of 

ix*r  cent,  interest,  the  Surplus  i.s _  TJ,1IW,7.'’4>.7!) 

Of  wliieh  the  proportion  contrilnXed  (as  eom- 
piiUsl)  by  l’i)lici**s  in  general  class, 
is  $6,43t),.52:i.79. 

Of  wliu'h  the  proportion  contributed  (as  eom- 
puU**l)  by  l’<>li**i**s  in  Tontine  Clii-ss, 
is  $5,689,*2:i:4.00 

New  Assi-RA.vce  IN  188:4 . $  81,129,7.5*) 

Total  Asbvranck . . —  275,1*)*), .588 

From  the  undivided  snri>lus,  coiXrihut***!  by  poli¬ 
cies  in  the  (ieneral  class,  revei-si*>uar3-dividemls  will 
lie  *leclar*»d,  available  on  settl**nient  of  next  aniuuU 
premium,  to  orilinary  parti**ipating  poli**iea  From 
the  un*livi*le<l  surplus  eoniributed  by  polieies  in  the 
Tontine  «*lass.  the  amounts  applieable  to  polieies 
maturing  within  the  <*urrent  3’)*ar  will  be  tlnlv  de- 
elaretl,  as  their  respective  annual  pr**miums  b**coni() 
due. 

CEO.  YV.  PHII.IJI’S,  I 
.1.  C.  Y’AN  CISK,  ) 

HENRY  B.  HYDE,  PnEstnavT. 

.T.AMES  YV.  ALEX.YNDEK,  Y’k  e-I’iiesidest. 

SAYIUEL  B*  illROWE,  8i>  Y’ice  Pkesident. 

YVIIJ.l.VM  AUIXANDER,  Skciietary 
E.  YV.  SCOTT,  SffKRINTENDE.NT  OK  A<iKN*TES. 

The  COMPLETE  H0ME,«*a 

IvMik.  New  edition.— NVyv  himlings.— .N«?w  illustrations 
front  new  (lesi^Ds,  SutxTlily  tjotlen  up.  Same  low  price. 
Adapte*!  to  all » lasses.  Sells  at  si^jlit.  Aeents  «lomtf  lug  work. 
Excellent  Terms.  The*  h  in*lst»iuost  prospectus  ever  issued. 

Apply  m»w.  IlKADl.KY.tfAKHKTSON  .Si:  Co.,  66  North  4tli  St., 
Philadelphia.  Ea.  Also  other  grand  new  books  and  Utbles, 

li)WN  BROTHERS  &  C 

50  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Buy  AND  Sell  Bills  of  K.xchange. 
Issue  Com.merci.al  .a.\i>  Tkavei.i.ehs’ 
Ckedii'S,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  M.ake  Telkghai'HIO  Tii.a.ns- 
I’EKs  OF  Money  TO  A,Ni)  i  kom  Bi  uope, 
Make  Collections  i.v  all  Foreign 
CoUN’I’RlIX- 


POKTICAL 

CONCOHIOANCK. 

A  CONCISE  COJfCORDANCB  to  the  principal  poets 
of  the  world,  embracing  titles,  first  lines,  characters, 
subjecus,  and  quotations.  Complied  by  OHARt.l'ii  A. 
Dt:RFEi:,  compiler  of  the  Index  to  Hariier’s  Magazine, 
1850  to  I860,  and  other  works.  639  pages,  large  I'imo. 
Library  t*dltlon,  cloth,  $1;  extra  cloth,  gilt  edges,  orna- 
inente*!.  $1.4,5. 

Ready  at  last,  after  enormous  latior  and  great  exiiensol 
Few  volunx-s  piiblishtxl  in  re*-ent  years  will  glvo  greater 
delight  to  a  large  elrele  of  roailers  than  this.  It  Is  an  open- 
ffsame  to  the  bi*auty  and  rtehes  of  the  pootl<*al  literature  of 
the  worUl  In  a  more  iierfect  *legr*'t;  than  any  single  volume 
iu  the  language.  Its  plan  Is  so  unliiue,  ami  y*;!  so  simple, 
that  readers,  authors,  and  publishers  will  wonder  it  was 
never  before  hit  upon. 

Wliattver  kiiowleilge  you  may  seek  con**ernlng  tho  litera¬ 
ture  embodU**!  lu  the  poetical  works  ot  the  following  world- 
famous  authors,  here  you  will  find  the  ready  key: 


.Ariiolil,  Remans, 

Aytoiin,  Herbert, 

Browning,  (Mrs.)  Holmes, 


Rogers, 

Rossetti, 

Schiller, 

8<*ott, 

Shak(*8peare, 

Shelley, 

SiH-nser, 

Taylor,  (H  ) 

Tennyson, 

Thompson, 

Virgil, 

Wesley,  (C.) 

White, 

Whittier, 

Willis, 

Wordsworth. 


Br3-aiit,  Homer, 

Burns,  Hood, 

Byron,  Ingolow, 

Campbell,  Keats, 

Chaucer.  Longfellow, 

Ciilcrldge,  Lowell, 

Cow[)er,  Macaulay, 

Orabbe,  Meredith, 

Dante,  Milton, 

Dryd**n,  Osslan, 

Eliot,  (Ceo.)  Po<*, 

Coethe,  Pope, 

(ioMsmlth,  Proctor, 

You  need  to  SKU  the  volume  to  appreciate  It  fully.  Don't 
forget  that  3'ou  have  the  privilege  ot  teeing  any  book  I  publish 
liefore  you  pay  for  tt.and  may  return  at  my  ex|)enso  It  you 
don't  find  It  sallsfaetory.  See  **  Fair  Terms  to  Buyers"  la 
all  cataIogu<*s. 

->00,000  VOLVMKS  Clmice  Books.— 
lOO-pajfC  ciitaloeu*;  fr***'.  Books  for  *;xaiuInation 
l)**fon;  payment  on  evi*l**nco  of  {'ood  faith.  NOT 
sold  l>y  d<*alers — prices  too  low.  By  mail  '20  per 
(•**iit.  **xtra. 

,1(111  \  B.  ALDEN,  ruMisher, 

P.  O.  Box  1‘4'47.  ;itK4  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


RIDLEYS. 

Grand,  Alien,  and  Orchard  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


COLORED  DRESS  GOODS. 

FRENCH  CONPURES,  PURE  WOOL,  73e.  ;  WORTH  $1. 

V  TOMAN  CLOTHS,  FINE  tJUALirY,  83C.  ;  YVOKTH 
$1.15. 

.‘18-inch  fine  shcodahs,  all  wool,  .580. ;  worth 
75(*. 

44-INOH  fine  SH*H)D.\11S,  ALI,  wooi.,  1)3*;. ;  worth 

$1. 

i  43-IN(’H  FRENCH  ARMURES,  PURE  W*X)L,  69C.  ; 

I  WORTH  90c. 

1  ALL-WOOL  FRENCH  CASII.MERIX,  SPRINO  SHADES, 
48**.,  60c.,  AND  70*;. 

I  42-inch  t'OMBIN  ATION  SUITINOS,  (iOO.  ;  WORTH  90c. 

;  73  PIECES  ALL  YVOOL  BLACK  AND  YIIXED  PIJIIDS, 

I  40c.  ;  CHEAP  AT  fiO*;. 

I  3  SHEPHERD  CHECKS,  ilC.  ;  WORTH  15C. 

'  A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  GILBERT  PLAIDS,  DARK 
AND  LIGHT  COLORS. 

j  SPEdAL  IMUCES.IN 

RLACK  DRESS  GOODS. 

I.ACE  BUNTING,  lOO.  ;  WORTH  15*;. 

I  BROCADED  I.ACE  BUNTING,  130.  ;  WORTH  18c. 
BIKX'ADEI)  AND  STRIPED  BUNTING,  190.  ;  WORTH 
25*;. 

42- inch  I-A*’E  BUNTINtJ,  ALI.  W(X)L,  40*;.  ;  WORTH 
;  .50*;. 

i  34-inch  FRENCH  ALBATR*)SS,  PURE  WOOL,  .37C.  ; 

'  WORTH  .50c. 

43- inch  nun’s  VEILING,  VERY  FINE,43C.  ;  WORTH 
I  (iOc. 

.38-inch  french  CASHMERE,  EXTRA  QUALITY,  48C.  ; 

I  WORTH  (i5c. 

I  3()-INCH  SILK  WARP  HENRIETTA,  $1.25;  WOULD 
'  BE  CHEAP  AT  $1.50. 

j  SILK-FACED  GRENADINKH,  496.  ;  CHEAP  AT  65C. 

I  SILK-FACED  GRENADINES,  63C.  ;  CHEAP  AT  85*5. 
AI.L-SILK  GRENADINES,  980.  ;  CHEAP  AT  $1.25. 
58-INt'H  JERSEY  CLOTH,  ALL  WtXJL,  $1  ;  CHEAP  AT 
;  $1..50. 

I  .58-inch  JERSEY  CLOTH,  AI.L  WOOL,  $1.25;  CHFJ4P 
AT  $1.75. 

j  LAWNS. 

PRINTF.l)  LAWNS,  GOOD  QUALITY,  4J(;. 

;  PRINTED  LAWNS,  EXTRA  QUALITY.  lOC. 

!  PRINTED  LAWS,  BEST  QUALITY,  12io. 

FINKST  FRENTH  I.AWNS  AND  ORGANDIES,  2.5C. 
NEW  STYLES  FRENCH  SATEENS,  1.5c.,  20*;.,  AND25C. 

;  A  LARGE  AS8*)RTMENT  OF  NUN’s  VEILING,  ALBA¬ 
TROSS,  AND  KHYBEK  CLOTHS,  RANGING  IN  PRICE 
‘  FROM  124*;.  UP. 

OUR  P.ATRONS  ABOUT  VISITING  THE  SEASIDE  AND 
i  *X)UNTRY  WILL  FIND  THE  SUMMER  NUMBER  OF  OUR 
YIAGAZINK  AN  INVALUABLE  CONVENIENCE  FOB  THE 
'  ORDERING  OF  M ERI'HANDISE. 

i  ORDERS  RECEIVED  BY  MAIL  PROMl*TLY  FILLED 
SAME  DAY  AS  RECEIVED. 

ED’W.  RIDLTy  &  SONS, 

»09,  Sll,  »114  to  321  (;UAND  ST., 

.56,  .58,  TO  70  ALLEN  STREET, 

59  TO  63  OR**UARD  STREET. 


SEASONABLE  SUITS 

FOR  MEN,  BOYS,  AND  CHILDREN. 

IMMENSE  STOCK.  LOW  PRICES.  OUMITY  GUliRANTEED. 

DEVLIN  &  CO. 


BROADWAY,  CORNER  WARREN  St. 


TO 


A.  T.  STKWAUT  &  CO., 


(lorrAiL) 

HAVE  N*)YV  ON  SALE  A  <  OMPI.F.TE  STfX'K  OK  FOREIGN 
AND  D*)MESTIC  *:ARPF.TS  OF  ALL  GRADES; 

ORIENTAL  I'ARPKTS,  RUGS,  AND  .MATH; 

AI.S*)  *  ANTON  MATTINGS,  *>IL  *'L*)TIIS,  El'*'. 

GLENHAM  VELVETS. 

THE  REST  VELVET  CARPET  M ANUEACTUIIF.I)  AT  THE 
VERY  LOW  PKI*:E  <JF 

$1.25  Per  Yard. 

KKK)  PIECES 

BEST  FIVE  FRAME 

BODY  BRUSSELS, 

At  $1.25  Per  Yard. 

ALSO  AN  EXTRAORDINARY  OFFERING  OF 

1000  PIECES 

EXTRA  SUPER  INGRAINS 

rt f  00c.  &  0(kC.  per  ya  rd. 

Keduced  from  75c.,  85c.  k  90c. 

1,000  PIECES 

CANTON  MATTINGS, 

Suitcrior  (juaiity,  at  17i  cents  per  yjird  ; 
cost  to  import  cents. 


Broa(iW(']|,  Fourth  Avenue,  9th  and  lOth  Streets, 

^  t  I  i  1$  V  eri'i-nai'S  to  m**n  *in<l  woiri,*!*  age  . 
nANj-'IV  1  J.  E.  Whitney,  Nuraerymar.,  H<,cbest<;r,.S,V. 


(Former  Partner  of  the  late  Miss  Haines) 

1.30  Baat  ISth  Street,  New  York, 

Informs  her  friends  ami  the  pu  bile  that  on  Oetolier  Ist,  1884, 
she  will  be  preiiar***!  to  rei*<*lve  Into  her  home  two  young 
girls  with  the  view  of  earrylng  on  their  education,  at  the 
same  time  alTordhig  them  the  advantages  of  tho  city, ami 
surrounding  tb**in  with  the  refining  Inlluenee  of  a  French 
Christian  lionii*. 

Aiiplleatlons  by  l,*tter  a<ldresscd  “  Tannersvlllo,  Greene 
eoiiiity,  N.  Y.,''  till  S<*i,tember  Ist;  after  that  iIateMlle.de 
Jaiioii  will  be  in  New  York,  to  si**;  parents  who  may  dtoilre 
a  personal  lntervi,*w. 

Academy  and  Home  for  Ten  Boys. 

Thorough  iireparatlon  for  business  or  for  <y,llego.  Abso¬ 
lutely  healthful  lo<;ati*>ii  and  genuine  home  with  tho  m*)8t 
refill,!*!  surroutKlirigs.  Highest  ref,iretiW!S  given  anil  ro- 
i|ulred.  J.  H.  R()*)T,  Principal,  Greenwich,  <k)nn. 


UiiiviTsity  of  (lio  (,'ity  of  New  York. 

JOHN  HALL,  D.D.,  Uhiiiicellor  ad  interim. 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE. 

The  EsTitA.Ne'F,  Examinations  will  be  hold  at  1*)  A.  M.  on 
Tuesday,  June  17.  aixl  Tuesday,  Sept.  16,  at  the  University 
Buildings,  W;ishlngton  Square. 

The  <X,MMKN*  F.MF.NT  Will  Is;  held  at  the  A*;a<lemy  of  Music 
on  Thurs'lay,  June  10,  at  1*):;)*)  A.  M. 

Th*!  Fali.  Term  nvlll  h**gln  on  S<!pt.  17.  The  new  labora- 
t<  ry  for  Analytical  Chi-inlslry  has  tM,*en  completed.  Im- 
jjortant  aildltlons  hav*!  h**eii  mad*!  to  rnaU-rial  for  Illustra¬ 
tion  In  all  hranehes. 

.V«  charge  for  l.uitinn  Is  rnadi!  In  these  departments,  the 
only  fee  bi  ing  that  of  $15  for  ineidentals. 

For  l•abllogues  apply  to  tho  Janitor. 

YF,  s*i:niYAKV,  KYF,  AFW  YOKK.  For  par¬ 
ticulars,  aildrcss  MR.S.  S.  J.  LIFE. 


It 


IM  FOKESr  liYIVFKSiTY. 

€'OIJ.r<^K  tlir***;  (ViurnrH.  .4<'.4DKMY,  (JlasHlcal 
and  FliiAfllsIi.  h./p*'nK^$  Fi’.iCKY  HALL,  tiiorouK^ 

I  (iiirnc*  for  Yoiiii^  I^idius.  OpuriH  Hvpt.  10. 

It»*v.  I).  H  Ghl-yjOItY,  r^ko  ForuMt,  III.,  PrPHifli  rit. 


■  m  O  i  K  L  A  1>  O  L  Ij  K  G  12  , 

■  ^  S\.\(  K  O.N-  1 

opaii  nn /teny  for  sijiiirru*r  PiApIlH  frofn  .June  16.  Can- 
.iM'  T‘*h  rofK  hud  i»>r  Fall  1  xafiiiH'*’  nrm  Sur.d  ftir  i  ew  raW 
alogue.  W.  II.  KANNISTER,  A.M. 
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THE  DANDELION. 

The  dandelion  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  flow¬ 
ers  that  grow,  especially  when  it  is  thickly  scatter¬ 
ed  among  bright  green  grass.  If  as  many  new  gold 
dollars  were  laid  on  the  grass  they  would  not  shine 
so  brightly  as  the  dandelion  flowers,  which  are  like 
constellations  of  orange  -  yellow  stars.  Neither 
would  as  many  roses  or  camellias  placed  in  the 
grass. 

THE  FIRST  DANDELION. 

Dedicated  to  “.4w6ro.se.” 

BY  AUGUSTA  M(X)KE. 

“  Tooth  of  Lion  ”  thou  art  not  ! 

Be  thy  namer's  name  forgot ! 

Fiower  that  violet-slippered  Spring 
For  her  later  days  doth  bring. 

With  thy  spreading  yellow  hair. 

Thou  to  me  art  wondrous  fair. 

Come,  and  in  my  bosom  rest ; 

Well  rewarding,  thus,  my  guest. 

Mid  the  blue  and  golden  things. 

Spreading  forth  their  leaves,  like  wings. 
Where  the  meadow,  robed  in  green. 

Where  the  river’s  radiance  keen. 

Join  to  grace  the  vernal  scene. 

Thou  to  me  art  wondrous  dear — 

Robin,  nay;  you  shall  not  hear 
The  beloved,  sacred  name — 

Through  the  rolling  years  the  same — 

That  I  always  whisper  low 
When  the  dandelions  blow : 

Always  speak  it  tenderly. 

To  the^rsf  one  picked  by  me. 

For  its  glory  brings  again 
Brightly  back  the  fading  days ; 

And  from  out  its  heart  I  see 
Blue  eyes’  un forgotten  gaze ; 

.As  its  soft  bloom  sweeps  my  cheek, 

I  can  hear  their  owner  .speak. 

As  He  spoke  in  other  days. 

With  a  gentle,  native  grace ; 

I  can  see  His  earnest  face. 

As  He  said  “  I  do  not  change. 

Be  thou  true  eternallj’ ; 

So  eternally  will  I, 

Though  through  all  the  world  you  range.” 

Golden  Robin,  is  that  you 
Crying  over  me  “  ’Tis  true! 

True,  true,  true,  true! 

Trust  Him,  trust  Him,  He  is  true”  't 

Dandelion  !  hannttMl  flower ! 

Well  I  understand  thy  power. 

Tears 't  Nay,  who  could  weep  with  thee. 
Flower  of  i»eauty,  srnib^s  and  glee  'i 
Hush,  then,  sighs;  be  dry,  ye  tears; 

Sweetly  ring  the  coming  years 
Golden  bells  of  prophecy. 

Answering,  laughing  flower,  to  thee  : 

“  Good  days,  glad  days  yet  to  come. 

Where  the  flowers  immortal  bloom  !  " 


LATER  MATERIALISM  AND  THE  SOUL. 

We  of  to-day  are  said  to  live  in  an  age  of 
materialistic  philosophy.  And  in  speaking 
thus  of  our  times  we  do  not  mean  simply  that 
the  general  tone  of  our  life— intellectual,  or 
social,  or  political— is  unexalted.  The  words 
are  not  even  used  in  exactly  the  .same  sense  in 
which  they  might  Ix'  applied  to  the  philosophic 
tenor  of  the  age  of  Lucretius,  of  the  French 
Encyclopaedists,  or  of  Hume;  though  in  those 
days,  as  at  present,  philosophies  of  a  material¬ 
istic  tendency  were  firopagated  by  men  of  ac¬ 
knowledged  ability. 

There  is  a  feeling  in  regard  to  the  material¬ 
ism  of  to-day,  that  it  is  not  only  more  wide¬ 
spread  than  anything  of  the  same  .sort  that 
has  preceded  it,  but  that  the  princii>les  by 
which  it  is  sustained  have  of  lat«*  been  actu¬ 
ally  demonstrated,  and  that  the  arugments 
now  at  its  command  are  quite  unansvrerable. 

Materialism  has  profited  l)y  the  repute  which 
recent  science  has  won  l)y  its  magnificent  tri¬ 
umphs,  and  some  of  us  have  api)arently  come 
to  believe  that  it  is  now'  simply  one  of  the  doc¬ 
trines  that  experimental  research  and  strict 
scientific  logic  have  established. 

We  are  not  all  of  us  very  clear  as  to  the  exact 
meaning  in  which  we  employ  this  word  mate¬ 
rialism  ;  not  even  those  of  us  who  maintain 
most  stoutly  that  whatever  it  is,  it  has  been 
scientifically  proven. 

In  these  days  knowledge  of  such  matters  is 
not  left  to  investigators  and  scholars.  We 
have  our  dailies  and  weeklies,  our  monthlies 
and  quarterlies,  and  scarcely  any  subject  has 
been  more  frequently  presented  to  the  reading 
public  in  tlieir  pages  than  this  very  one  of 
materialism. 

A  goodly  number  of  readers,  after  struggling 
through  the  recent  conflicting  literature  of 
the  subject,  liave  <!ome  out  with  rather  vague 
views  of  what  materialism  is,  but  with  the  con¬ 
viction  that  it  is  an  established  truth. 

Yet  that  which  is  perhaps  most  noteworthy 
in  the  late  discussion  of  the  subject  (and  that 
which  I  wish  to  show  in  this  brief  paper),  is 
the  fact  that  so  far  as  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  iK)ints— if  not  the  most  important — in  the 
dispute  between  materialism  and  non-materi¬ 
alism  is  concerned,  the  i>roblem  remains  to¬ 
day  in  just  the  condition  it  has  always  been, 
and  so  far  as  we  can  see,  always  will  be. 

Before  going  any  further  I  must  define  the 
word  materialism  as  I  shall  use  it  in  this 
writing.  Materialism  is  that  system  which 
teaches  that  mind  is  the  unsubstantial  product 
of  organized  matter.  I  would  add,  without 
enlarging  on  the  fact,  in  the  words  of  the  au¬ 
thor  whose  definition  the  above  is  iu  substance, 
that  “  in  this  sen.se  materialism  is  compatible 
with  any  and  every  theory  of  matter,  even 
with  idealism.”  (“Metaphysics,”  Borden  P. 
Bowne,  p.  AVi.) 

I  am  aware  that  the  word  has  of  late  been 
used  in  a  more  comprehensive  .sense  as  refer¬ 
ring  to  that  philosophy  which  holds  that  mat¬ 
ter  and  force  can  alone  account  for  the  uni¬ 
verse  as  it  now  is,  “  discounting  from  the  word 
all  reference  to  volition,  or  preexisting,  con¬ 
sciously-formed  plan  or  idea.”  Yet  iH'rhaps 
the  most  important  iwint  w'ith  which  this  phi¬ 
losophy  has  to  deal  lies  in  the  region  of  thouglit 
covered  by  the  above  definition. 

Even  were  there  a  thousandfold  more  weight 
in  the  arguments  made  in  support  of  the  hy¬ 
pothesis  which  is  so  glibly  disiK)sed  of  by 
Ha'ckel  in  a  few  sentences  like  the  following— 

But  like  all  other  functions  of  organisms, 
the  human  soul  must  neces.sarily  have  his¬ 
torically  develoixid,  and  the  comparative  or 
emi>irical  study  of  animal  psychology  clearly 
shows  that,  this  development  can  only  be  con¬ 
ceived  of  as  a  gradual  evolution  from  the  soul 
of  vertebrate  animals”  (Hudorij  of  Creation, 
Vol.  II.,  p.  362)— those  who  teach  the  theory 
would  still  be  under  the  necessity  of  dealing 
with  the  subject  contained  in  our  definition. 

It  is  just  at  this  ix>int  that  materialistic  phi¬ 
losophy,  no  matter  what  its  asi>ect,  finds  the 
questions  that  it  maid  answer  if  it  is  to  hold  its 
own  as  a  system. 

And  right  here,  at  the  “  key  of  the  situation,” 
as  it  were,  in  spite  of  all  our  recent  science, 
the  conflict  between  materialism  and  non¬ 
materialism  remains  in  exactly  the  same  con¬ 
dition  as  in  the  past.  In  what  follows  will  be 
found  some  signiflcant  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  this  statement. 

Not  many  years  since,  when  Matter  and 
Force  and  Science  were  still  si>elled  without  a 
capital,  our  i>arents  were  taught  in  that  ven¬ 
erable  text-book,  Abercrombie’s  “Inquiries 
Concerning  the  Intellectual  Powers,”  that 

“The  term  matter  is  a  name  which  we  apply  to 
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a  certain  combination  of  properties,  or  to  certain 
substances  which  are  solid,  extend*^,  and  divisi¬ 
ble,  and  which  are  known  to  us  only  by  these 
properties.  The  term  mind,  in  the  same  manner, 
is  a  name  which  we  apply  to  a  certain  power  which 
we  feel  within,  which  thinks  and  wills  and  reasons, 
and  is  known  to  us  only  by  these  functions.”  “  The 
principle  which  thinks  is  known  to  us  only  by 
thinking,  and  the  substances  which  are  solid  and 
extended  are  known  to  us  only  by  their  solidity 
and  extension.  When  we  say  of  the  former  that  it 
is  immaterial,  we  simply  expre.ss  the  fact  tliat  it  is 
known  to  us  by  properties  altogether  distinct  from 
the  properties  to  which  we  have  given  the  name  of 
matter.”  (Jacob  Abbott’s  Edition,  pp.  28,  29.) 

This  very  simple  and  concise  statement  of 
the  subject  was  written  half  a  century  ago. 
I'et  the  essential  idea  contained  in  it  is  iden¬ 
tical  with  that  of  the  treatment  of  the  same 
question  by  an  author  whose  aim  is  to  answer 
the  view’s  of  recent  philosophy  with  which  he 
has  certainly  shown  himself  to  be  familiar.  In 
the  extract  that  follows  w’e  And  the  same 
thought  put  into  such  a  form  as  to  meet  the 
later  materialistic  view’s : 

“The  first  groat  difficulty  which  materialism 
meets  is  the  complete  unllkeness  of  physical  and 
mental  facts.  Thoughts  and  feelings  liave  notliing 
in  common  with  matter  and  motion,  and  no  amount 
of  reflection  will  serve  to  identify  them,  or  to  de¬ 
duce  one  from  the  other  as  its  necessary  implica¬ 
tion.  But  physical  science  deals  only  with  matter 
and  motion  and  moving  forces,  and  all  its  explan¬ 
ations  are  in  terms  of  these  factors.  Hence  a  phy¬ 
sical  explanation  of  thought  and  feeling  must  con¬ 
sist  in  a  representation  of  them  in  terms  of  mate¬ 
rial  movements  and  groupings.  .  .  .  We  must  be 
ai)le  to  say  that  a  certain  number  of  elements, 
grouped  or  moving  in  a  certain  way,  is  a  thouglit. 
Most  materialists  recognize  the  absurdity  of  this 
view,  and  propose  to  escape  it  by  a  new  definition 
of  matter.  Is  it  not  possible  that  we  liave  hidd 
too  low  a  view  of  matter  '(  .  .  . 

“Its  chemical  affinities  are  not  always  manifest, 
and  its  building  energies,  as  in  crystallization,  do 
not  always  appear.  .  .  .  Again,  all  matter  lias  n*- 
lation  to  magnetism  and  electricity;  and  yet  these 
qualities  but  seldom  reveal  themselves.  Why  may 
we  not  say  that  mental  properties  also  are  hidden 
in  the  mysb'rious  nature  of  mattiw,  and  manifest 
themselves  upon  occasion  ‘i  .  .  . 

“  This  concejition  underlies  all  prevailing  forms 
of  materialism.  It  views  materiality  and  mental¬ 
ity  as  the  opposite  sides  of  the  same  substance.  .  .  . 
The  impossibility  of  construing  thought  in  terms 
of  matter  and  motion  is  admitted,  ami  recoui'se  is 
had  to  a  kind  of  materialistic  mysticism. 

“If  tills  conception  were  allowed,  it  would  re¬ 
move  to  .some  extent  the  difficulty  contained  in  the 
ineommeiisurabilitj'  of  physical  and  mental  fm-ts. 
Neither  would  indeed  be  dediictHl  from  the  other, 
but  a  certain  unity  of  view  would  be  .secured  in  oui' 
world-theory.  The  antithesis  of  matter  and  mind 
would  be  made  non-essential,  both  being  but  op¬ 
posite  manifestations  of  the  same  subji'ct.  The 
view,  howev(‘r,  is  not  clear  in  its  meaning,  and 
still  less  in  its  possibility.  It  leaves  mind  and 
matter  as  unmediated  antithesis  side  by  side,  and 
without  any  assignable  communication.  .  .  . 

“  If  we  could  look  into  a  brain,  we  should  .see  on 
this  theory  a  great  varii'ty  of  molecules  in  various 
kinds  of  movement.  We  might  see  right  or  left- 
hand  spiral  movements,  or  circular,  or  elliptical, 
or  oscillatory  movements.  Some  of  thest*  move¬ 
ments  would  be  atteiuled  by  thoughts,  and  some 
not.  But  what  is  the  ground  of  difference  ‘t  .\s- 
sume  that  an  elliptical  movement  of  definite 
velocity  is  attended  by  thought,  while  an  oscilla¬ 
tory  movement  is  not  so  attended,  there  is  still  no 
reason  why  either  movement  should  be  attended 
by  thought,  and  also  none  why  one  shouhl  be  thus 
attend(Hl  rather  than  the  other.  .  .  . 

“The  most  profound  rellectioii  upon  molecular 
groups  and  movements  reveals  no  rea.son  why  any 
should  be  accompanied  by  an  incommensurable 
attendant  thought,  or  why  one,  rather  than  ano¬ 
ther,  should  be  thus  attended.”  (Metajthysics, 
Prof.  Bowne,  Part  III.,  Chap.  I.) 

In  spite  of  all  such  arguments,  liowever, 
.some  of  us  have  the  idea  that  tliis  is  a  (luestion 
to  be  properly  understood  ami  decided  only  by 
scientific  men  who  have  investigated  with 
scali)el  and  microscope  those  mysterious  i)arts 
and  processes  known  as  “  white  ami  grey 
brain -substance,”  “nerve-centres,”  “molec¬ 
ular  change,”  “cerebration,”  etc. 

If  this  be  the  case,  that  one  remark  of  Prof. 
Tyndall’s,  so  often  tiuoted,  can  once  more  bt' 
made  to  do  service.  He  says : 

"The  passage  from  the  phy.sics  of  the  braiti  to 
the  corresponding  facts  of  consciousness,  is  un¬ 
thinkable.  Granted  that  a  definite  thought  ami  a 
dt^finite  moh'cular  action  in  the  brain  occur  simul- 
tan«H)usiy,  we  do  not  possess  the  intellectuai  organ 
which  wouid  enable  us  to  pass,  by  a  proce.ss  of 
reasoning,  from  the  one  phenomenon  to  the  other. 
Tln’y  appear  together,  but  we  do  not  know  why.” 

Nowhere  has  the  anti-materialist’s  solution 
of  this  whole  problem  been  more  clearly  and 
beautifully  stated  than  in  these  few  words 
written  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock : 

“  L(‘t  a  man  b(>  never  so  theological,  he  would 
not  have  the  least  intcre.st  in  denying  that  thc! 
brain,  though  we  kncov  not  how,  is  for  us  tin'  oidy 
organ  of  thought,  of  mind,  or  of  spirit.  Let  him 
have  ntwer  so  firm  a  faith  in  an  immortal  life,  yet 
he  knows  that  this  immortal  has  certainly  put  on 
mortality  through  an  inexplicable  contact  with 
matter,  and  his  faith  is  not  in  the  least  sluikcm  by 
learning  that  this  point  of  contact  is  tin'  brain.  He 
may  admit  with  the  utmost  readiness  that  the 
brain  is  the  only  instrument  through  which  the 
spiritual  libi  is  luade  at  the  same  time life.” 

But  the  view  upon  which  some  of  our  recent 
philosophy  lays  so  much  stress  as  lu'oving  the 
non-exi.stence  of  that  entity  called  soul,  is 
something  far  more  subtle  than  any  crude  the¬ 
ory  of  the  identification  or  convertibility  of 
matter  and  mind. 

Hume’s  notion  of  mind  is  the  direct  progen¬ 
itor  of  this  other  doctriiie.  With  Hume’s  idea 
of  mind  we  are  most  of  us  familiar. 

“  What  we  call  mind.”  he  says,  "is  nothing  but 
a  heap  or  collection  of  <liflercnt  pcrct'ptions,  united 
together  by  certain  relations,  ami  .sui)po.sed,  though 
falsely,  to  be  emlowed  with  a  perfect  simplicity 
ami  identity.” 

And  again  : 

“  For  my  own  part,  when  I  «‘nter  most  iidimately 
into  what  'l  call  myself,  1  always  stumble  on  some 
particular  perception  or  other— of  heat  or  cold, 
light  or  shade,  love  or  hatred,  pain  or  pleasure.  I 
never  catch  myself  at  any  time  without  a  pen-ep- 
tion,  and  never  can  observe  atiything  but  the  i)er- 
ceidion." 

In  its  essence  all  this  is  identical  witii  John 
Stuart  Mill’s  definition  of  mind  “A  series  of 
feelings  with  a  background  of  iKKssibilities  of 
feelings.”  (He  afterward  speaks  of  the  soul 
as  “  a  series  of  feelings  which  is  aware  of  itself 
as  past  and  future.”) 

Now  the  counter-arguments  against  Hume’s 
doctrine  are  the  very  ones  that  are  used  tilso 
against  Mill’s.  And  it  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  remarks,  whicli  may  be  said  to  ably 
represent  the  latest  answers  to  recent  similar 
views,  that  the  arguments  use<l  here  are  ex¬ 
actly  those  that  w’ill  be  employed  against  this 
doctrine  of  the  soul,  whether  it  be  asserted  by 
Hume  and  Mill,  or,  in  its  more  recent  and  sci¬ 
entific  aspect,  by  our  philosophic  physicists. 
Prof.  Bowne  says: 

“  If  wc  should  endow  the  elements  with  an  inner 
life  which  manifests  itself  under  appropriate  con¬ 
ditions,  would  it  be  any  more  possible  to  dispense 
with  the  conception  of  a  sub.stjintial  soul  We 
think  it  possible  to  show  that  this  view  both  fails 
to  explain  the  most  prominent  facts  of  our  mentai 
life,  and  also  leads  to  the  overthrow  of  all  knowl¬ 
edge  and  science. 

"  To  begin  with  the  first  point,  thought  and  feei- 
ing  tiemand  a  subject.  In  experience  we  know  no¬ 
thing  of  thoughts  and  feelings  existing  apart  by 
themselves.  'The  universal  fact  is.  not  feelings  and 
thoughts  exist,  but  I  think  and  I  feel.  The  em- 
piricLst  ignores  this  fact  altogether,  and  attempts 
to  build  the  mind  out  of  sensations.  .  .  .  Good 
sens*'  protests  that  It  does  not  know  what  is  meant 
by  thoughts  and  feelings  without  a  subject,  and 
consciousnt'ss  also  insists  that  I  ilo  think  and  feel. 

“Here  the  materialist  may  say  that  of  course  I 
think  and  fe«‘l,  but  the  1  is  just  the  sum  of  these 
thoughts  and  feelings.  This,  however,  when  put 
into  other  words  becomes  hopeless  nonsen.se,  for 
it  amounts  to  saying  that  the  sum  of  my  thoughts 
think,  and  the  sum  of  my  feelings  feel.  But  a  sum 
as  such  is  nothing ;  the  things  summe<l  are  the  re¬ 
alities.  Hence  the  statement  is  that  thoughts 
think  and  feelings  feel.  Hence  thoughts  have 
thoughts  and  feelings  have  feelings.  To  escape 
this  farrago  of  unintelligible  absurdity,  we  must 
return  to  the  notion  of  a  self  which  really  thinks 
and  feels.* 


•This  is  exactly  what  Mr.  Mill  himself  is  forced  to 
acknowledge,  when  he  says  “  We  are  reduced  to  the 


“  But  may  we  not  .say  that  the  body  or  the  brain 
thinks  and  feels  ?  Of  course  there  must  be  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  mental  states,  and  that  subject  is  the 
organism  itself.  Why  may  not  the  mentality  of 
the  self  be  merely  the  integral  of  the  nascent  men¬ 
tality  of  the  elements  themselves .  .  .  But  the 
mentality  of  the  elements  exists  only  as  a  quality 
of  the  elements  themselves,  and  as  such  can  never 
be  separated  from  them,  or  aggregated  in  anyway. 
The  elements  themselves  may  be  variously  aggre¬ 
gated,  but  their  qualities  admit  of  no  aggregation. 
When,  then,  we  saj’  that  the  body  thinks,  we  are 
met  by  the  following  difficulty :  The  body  as  an 
aggregate  has  no  reality.  The  realities  are  the 
elements,  and  they  do  whatever  is  done.  .  .  • 

“My  mental  experience  is  my  own,  and  not  the 
elements’.  Now  what  is  this  particular  self  which 
reveals  itself  in  mj’  experience  'i  The  elements 
may  think  and  feel,  but  their  thinking  and  feeling 
do  not  explain  mine  any  more  than  the  thinking 
and  feeling  of  fifty  men  explain  the  thought  and 
feeling  of  the  fifty-first.  But  the  problem  is  to 
explain  my  thinking  and  feeling,  and  not  tlie  hypo¬ 
thetical  feeling  and  thinking  of  the  elements.  .  .  . 
No  monist  would  claim  that  when  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  the  elements  combine  in  a  brain,  they  pro¬ 
duce  a  new  element  as  the  subject  of  the  mental 
life ;  but  .so  long  as  they  decline  this  view,  they 
leave  my  thought  and  feeling  unexplained.  There 
is  no  way  out  of  this  difficulty  but  to  deny  my  own 
thinking'  and  feeling,  or  to  admit  that  there  is  .some 
one  element  which  I  call  myself,  and  which  is  the 
substantial  subject  of  my  mental  life.  But  along 
with  this  admission  vanisln^s  all  need  for  the  ex¬ 
travagant  and  usidess  theory  that  each  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  is  a  thinking  subject.”  ( Metaphvsics,  Part 
HI.,  Chap.  I.) 

These  examples  and  cpiotations  might  be  en¬ 
larged  and  multiplied  almost  indefinitely;  but 
they  are  sufficient,  I  think,  to  show  that  the 
arguments  in  defence  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
immateriality  of  mind  and  for  the  existence  of 
an  ego  or  soul  have  not  been  demolished  by 
any  new  and  peculiar  principles  or  methods 
or  knowledge  supposed  to  be  the  discoveries 
of  modern  science  and  philosophy.  I.  F.  L. 


S’flt  CJjUUrtn  at 

SHE  HAD  NEVER  SEEN  A  TREE. 

By  Josephine  Pollard. 

Tliey  tDiik  tlie  little  I,i>ii(li>ii  Rlrl  fnun  out  the  city  street 
To  where  the  ttrass  wa.s  gruwliiK  green,  the  hlnls  were  sing¬ 
ing  sweet: 

Ainl  everything  ahmg  the  mart  so  tlllert  her  with  surprise. 
The  look  of  wonder  fixed  Itself  within  her  violet  eyes. 

'riie  breezes  ran  to  welcome  her :  tliey  klsscil  her  on  each 
cheek. 

And  tried  In  every  way  they  could  their  ecstasy  to  sjieak. 
Inviting  her  to  ruin|i  with  them,  anil  tumbling  up  her  curls. 
Expecting  she  would  laugh  or  scold,  like  other  little  girls. 

But  she  didn't — uo,  she  didn't :  for  this  crliipled  little  child 
Had  lived  within  a  dingy  court  where  sunshine  never 
smiled, 

•And  for  weary,  weary  days  and  months  the  little  one  had  lain 
Confined  within  a  narrow  room,  and  on  a  couch  of  pain. 

The  out-door  world  was  strange  hi  her— the  broad  expanse 
of  sky. 

The  soft,  green  gra.ss,  the  pretty  flowers,  the  stream  that 
trickled  liy; 

But  all  at  once  she  saw  a  sight  that  made  her  hold  her 
breath. 

And  shake  and  tremble  as  If  she  were  frightened  near  to 
death. 

().  like  some  horrid  monster  of  which  the  child  liad 
dreamed. 

With  nodding  head  and  waving  arms,  the  angry  creature 
seemed ; 

It  threatened  her.  It  mocked  at  her,  with  gestures  and 
grimace 

That  made  her  shrink  with  terror  from  Its  seriient-llke 
embrace. 

They  kissed  the  trembling  little  one,  they  held  her  In  their 
arms. 

And  tried  In  every  way  they  could  to  quiet  her  alarms, 

.And  said  “  O,  what  a  foolish  little  goose  you  are  to  1«> 

So  nervous  and  so  terrified  at  nothing  but  a  tree  "  ! 

They  made  her  go  up  close  to  It,  and  jiut  her  arms  around 
The  trunk  and  see  how  firmly  It  was  fastened  In  the  ground  : 
They  told  her  all  alKiutthe  roots  that  clung  down  deeper  yet, 
.And  spoke  of  other  curious  things  she  never  would  forget. 

O.  I  have  heard  of  many,  very  many,  girls  and  tsiys 
Who  have  to  do  without  the  slglit  of  pretty  bisiks  and  toys. 
Who  have  never  seen  the  ocean;  but  the  saddest  tleiught 
to  me 

Is  that  anywhere  there  lives  a  child  who  never  saw  a  tree. 

—Harper's  Young  People. 


ANDREW'S  STORY. 

By  Maud  Manning. 

The  street  was  tin  uninviting  one,  anti  the 
way  a  little  longer  to  the  thoroughfare,  but  I 
loved  to  i>ass  by  a  window  at  which  I  always 
.stopped  a  nuunent  to  enjoy  its  cheerfulness. 
'I’lie  liou.se  to  whieli  it  belonged  wtis  a  low 
wooden  one,  set  back  a  little  from  the  row,  or 
rather  the  row  had  been  built  out,  leaving  tluit 
a  little  in  the  rear.  For  some  reason  it  had 
been  allowed  to  stand,  but  some  day  tlie  old 
house  would  give  place  to  a  brick  one,  then  the 
row  would  be  eompl-'te. 

In  front  of  the  door  hung  ti  sign,  a  yelUtw 
shoe  on  a  black  background,  with  the  word 
Maker  below  it,  while  directly  over  the  door 
the  mime  of  .Andrew  (!lose  was  painted  in  red, 
the  word  Andrew  in  large  letters  and  Glose  in 
small  ones.  Such  a  sign  certainly  was  unhiue, 
wliether  it  was  i)ainted  so  through  ignorance 
or  design,  of  course  a  jiasser-by  could  not  tell. 
The  sign,  however,  did  not  keep  one’s  thoughts 
or  attention  long,  for  the  window  was  within 
tliree  feet  of  it,  and  in  a  moment  the  briglit 
flowers  ciiught  the  attention  and  fastened  it 
too.  Tlie  window  wtis  a  large  double  one,  with 
small  panes  of  glass;  wlietiier  the  size  of  the 
panes  made  the  flowers  grow  more  luxuriantly 
or  no,  I  ctinnot  tell,  but  certainly  .Andrew’s 
window  looked  as  if  Summer  had  never 
thought  of  giving  pltice  to  AVintcr,  and  as  if 
some  florist  had  it  in  eliarge. 

When  Spring  came  the  flowers  disappeared, 
anil  ‘.Andrew’s  window,’  as  we  called  his  street, 
was  avoided  for  the  neareroneto  thethorough- 
fare. 

November  had  come,  the  window  liad  put  on 
its  greenness  again,  when  tripping  and  stum¬ 
bling  over  the  curbstone  one  dav  I  was  obliged 
to  seek  tlie  nearest  mender  of  slioes,  and  .so  it 
was  I  happened  for  the  Hr.st  time  to  visit  .An¬ 
drew’s  shop.  It  Wiis  a  good  sized  room,  and 
the  neatest  shot'-shop  I  ever  saw.  Everytliing 
was  in  order.  ’I'lie  little  man  who  sat  on  ids 
bench  looked  as  if  it  were  Sunday  morning, 
with  his  clean  white  shirt  and  well  shaven  face. 
His  leather-apron  didn’t  seem  to  belong  to 
him.  The  floor  was  clean  and  freshly  sanded. 
Tliere  was  no  du.st  on  the  gla-s  through  whieli 
the  sun  slione  upon  tlie  flowers,  while  they 
looked  as  if  a  gentle  rain  had  just  wept  liglitly 
over  them  and  tlie  sun  was  drying  up  the  tears. 

Taking  a  vacant  s<‘at,  I  told  of  my  accident 
and  asked  if  the  nece.ssary  repair  could  be  done 
immediately  for  me. 

‘  Well,  it’s  a  little  out  of  my  line,’  lie  said.  ‘  I 
only  make  children’s  sliO's,  but  I’ll  be  glad  to 
accommodate  ye.’ 

I  noticerl  on  a  table  several  pairs  of  babies’ 
and  i'hildren’s  shoes,  and  remarked  ‘  The  little 
ones  keep  you  busy,  I  see ;  and  you  liave  to 
have  help.  The  one  who  Avorks  with  you  is 
out,’  looking  at  a  vacant  bench  with  the  tools 
in  order  by  its  side. 

‘Acs,  he  is  out,  and  he  is  in,  too,  I  liope,’  lie 
said  quietly. 

‘I  don’t  think  I  understand  you,  sir;  how 
can  he  be  out  and  in  too  ?  ’ 

‘.Are  you  a  Christian  woman lie  asked 
earnestly. 

‘  A'es  sir,’  I  answered. 

‘  For  we  know  that  if  our  earthly  liou.se  of 
this  tabernacle  were  dissolved,  we  have  a  build¬ 
ing  of  God,  an  house  not  made  witli  hands, 
eternal  in  the  heavens.’  He  repeated  these 
words  slowly  and  earnestly,  looking  sreadily 
at  me  the  while,  adding  ‘  He  is  out  of  this 
house,  and  is  in  one  of  the  “many  mansions” 
now,  and  sees  the  King  in  His  beauty.’  I  was 
touched  by  his  manner,  and  asked  if  his  death 
were  a  personal  bereavement  V  ‘  He  was  my 
son,  my  only  child.’  His  voice  faltered  as  he 
added  ‘  The  Lt^rd  gaAe  and  the  Lord  taketh 

alternative  of  believing  that  the  mind  or  ego  is  some¬ 
thing  different  from  any  series  of  feelings,  or  possibili¬ 
ties  of  them,  or  of  accepting  the  paradox,  that  some¬ 
thing  which,  ex  tiypothesi,  is  but  a  series  of  feelings 
can  be  aware  of  itself  as  a  series.”  Mr.  Mill,  however, 
apparentlv  decides  to  accept  neither  of  these  alterna¬ 
tives,  and  makes  the  remarkable  acknowledgment  — 
“  I  do  not  profess  to  account  for  the  belief  in  mind.” 


away,  blessed  be  His  name!  but  I  could  not 
say  that  when  he  first  left  us.’ 

There  was  something  in  the  whole  tone  of 
the  man  that  moved  me  wonderfully,  and  my 
sympathy  was  aroused,  and  I  expressed  it  as 
if  it  were  a  recent  event. 

‘It  is  twenty  years  since  .Andrew’s  Andrew 
was  carried  away;  his  bench  is  just  as  he  left 
it,  and  those  tools  are  just  as  he  put  them,  in 
their  idace ;  no  one  has  touched  them  since, 
except  to  brush  off  and  keep  clean  around.’ 

I  found  myself  forgetting  the  errand  I  start¬ 
ed  out  upon,  and  eagerly  listening  to  his  story. 

‘  Twenty  years  since  he  died  and  that  bench 
still  there !  How  old  was  he  '?  ’ 

‘.Andrew’s  .Andrew  was  just  eighteen  when  he 
died ;  he  was  always  a  good  boy.  His  mother 
carried  liim  to  church  when  a  baby,  and  said 
he  should  be  a  church-boy  if  she  could  make 
him  one.  The  mother  did  a  good  deal  for  him, 
but  the  Lord  did  more.  He  learned  to  read 
out  of  the  Bible,  and  almost  all  he  read  was  in 
the  good  Book  and  Pilgrim’s  Progre.ss.  He 
didn’t  care  to  play,  like  other  boys,  and  didn’t 
like  to  go  to  any  school  but  Sunday-school, 
and  then  he  was  in  such  a  hurry  to  go,  he 
would  rather  eat  no  dinner  than  be  late.  He 
u.sed  to  talk  of  Bible  stories,  and  wlien  I  put 
him  to  work  he  didn’t  care  to  talk  with  men 
or  boys  that  came  in,  unless  they  liad  read  the 
Bible  or  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  and  then  he  would 
tell  them  what  he  thought  of  tliat  story,  and 
how  he  would  have  liked  to  be  Great  Heart 
and  help  the  pilgrims  on  their  way. 

‘  A’ou  see  he  just  thought  on  religious  things, 
and  he  used  to  sit  here  and  work  and  talk  till 
sometimes  I  wondered  if  he  was  my  boy.  Y’ou 
see  Andrew’s  .Andrew  was  always  a  boy  to  me. 
.Although  he  was  eighteen,  he  seemed  always 
a  child  ;  and  his  motlier  would  sometimes  say 
“Andrew,  you  are  not  doing  the  thing  with  the 
boy;  he  ought  to  go  out  and  see  something  of 
the  world.”  But  you  see  he  only  cared  to  be 
with  us,  and  go  to  meeting,  and  care  for  the 
plants  in  the  window.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
seeds  lie  jilanted  always  grew,  and  his  slips 
and  flowers  all  came  right  along  so  easy  like. 
He  said  tlie  Lord  Jesus  made  them  grow  be¬ 
cause  he  asked  Him  to;  and  he  would  say  he 
loved  his  flowers  because  Jesus  said  “  Consider 
tile  lilies  of  the  field  ”  ;  so  he  made  his  window 
Ills  field,  you  see. 

‘  He  always  was  weakly,  and  he  liad  a  cough 
for  a  long  time,  but  it  didn’t  hurt  him  any,  he 
said.  But  one  day  in  the  afternoon  he  seemed 
so  tired  like,  that  he  tliouglit  lie  would  go  to 
bed;  his  head  ached,  and  it  hurt  him  bad  to 
cough.  His  mother  said  he  was  sick,  and  I 
must  fetcli  the  doctor.  The  doctor  came  a 
good  many  times,  but  he  didn’t  get  any  better. 
.And  then  I  began  to  think  tliat  .Andrew’s  .An¬ 
drew  was  going  to  be  sick  a  long  time  before 
he  got  well.  I  asked  the  doctor  one  day  if  the 
boy  would  be  till  Hpring  ’  getting  well.  He 
looked  at  me  as  if  I  didn’t  mean  what  I  said. 
“  'rill  Sluing  ’?  Y'our  boy  will  never  be  well.” 
I  went  right  downstairs  to  his  mother,  and  told 
her  what  the  doctor  had  said.  Slie  threw  up 
her  hands  and  fell  down  on  the  floor  in  a  faint. 
I  thought  she  was  dead,  and  I  just  got  on  my 
knees  and  asked  the  Lord  to  take  us  all  to 
Himself  that  very  day.  But  He  ilidn’t  see  tit 
to  do  that. 

‘Andrew’s  .Andnnv  was  very  hai>py  when  I 
told  him  what  tlie  doctor  said.  He  was  all 
ready  to  go  to  the  Neiv  Jerusalem,  but  he 
wanted  to  go  from  the  shoi).  He  said  he  want¬ 
ed  to  be  by  me  and  see  his  flowers  all  the  time. 
So  his  mother  fixed  his  bed  right  there,  and  for 
three  weeks  we  were  in  the  land  of  Beulah, 
'riie  boy  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  sliining  ones. 
His  face — well  I  can’t  tell  how  it  looked;  and 
then  he  just  did  comfort  us  all  the  time.  He 
loved  hymns,  and  would  sing  over  and  over 
“  Sweet  fields  beyond  the  swelling  fiood 
Stand  dressed  in  living  green  ”  ; 

and 

“  There  everla.stiHg  Spring  abides, 

.And  never  withering  flowers. ” 

He  tliought  he  wouldn’t  like  to  stay  in  the 
New  Jerusalem  long,  for  he  was  sure  he 
wouldn’t  like  the  golden  streets— he  so  wanted 
the  fields  and  flowers;  lie  could  pick  his  arms 
full  of  them. 

'I’oward  the  last  lie  thought  sometimes  he 
was  Christian  on  ids  journey;  sometimes  lie 
was  talking  with  the  “  shining  ones  ”  ;  some¬ 
times  he  was  going  over  the  river,  and  thouglit 
he  saw  the  New  Jerusalem.  Once  he  said 

‘  “  I  can’t  tell  you  liow  beautiful  it  all  is.  If  I 
could  only  take  you  and  mother  witli  me!  ” 

‘But  lie  left  us  behind.  He  died;  we  went 
with  him  to  tlie  grave.  But  his  mother's  lieart 
was  broke.  I  did  all  1  could  to  comfort  her.  I 
had  to  work,  but  I  never  had  the  iieart  to 
make  anything  but  children’s  slioes.  Some¬ 
how  it  made  me  tliink  of  my  boy  when  I  work¬ 
ed  for  the  litth*  folks;  and  he  was  always  a 
(diild  to  me.  .And  so  I  gave  up  all  other  work, 
and  the  mother  helped  me.  She  would  sit  on 
his  bench  and  helj*  me  sew.  But  in  a  year  she 
wimt  too,  and  left  me  here  alone.’ 

'The  touching  tone  and  manner  of  .Andrew 
were  such  that  1  found  my  tears  flowing  fast. 

‘  It  was  hard  to  be  left  so  alone,’  he  said, 
‘but  my  comfort  is  in  the  Lord.  He  sends  in 
the  children  to  me,  and  I  tell  them  of  Andrew’s 
Andrew,  for  that  is  what  they  call  him,  and 
they  know  how  I  keep  his  flowers,  and  some¬ 
times  they  bring  plants  to  me  and  say  “  'fhese 
are  for  .Andrew’s  window.”  I  mean  to  keej) 
uj)  that  window  as  long  as  I  live.  I  would  like 
to  die;  I  want  to  go  to  them,  but  I  must  bide 
the  Master’s  time.  Maybe  I  think  too  much 
of  going  to  them  ;  but  I  think  I  long  to  depart, 
that  I  may  be  with  Christ.’ 

'Two  little  children  came  in  just  then,  and 
went  directly  to  the  window  and  began  to  talk 
of  the  flowers. 

‘ 'I'licse  children’s  father,’  he  saiil,  ‘  km‘w 
.Andrew’s  .Andrew,  and  they  often  come  in  to 
talk  with  me  and  look  at  his  flowers.’ 

.A  few  days  after  this  incident  I  was  called 
unexpectedly  away,  and  was  absent  a  year. 
Passing  through  the  street  one  day  after  my 
return,  I  was  surprised  to  find  workmen  imll- 
ing  the  old  house  down.  L'pon  inquiry  I  h-arn- 
ed  that  .Andrew  had  died  quite  suddenly  some 
months  previous,  and  had  been  buried  beside 
kis  wife  and  boy  in  a  neighboring  cemeti'ry.  I 
turned  away  regretfully.  'Fhat  .street  had  lost 
its  attraction ;  the  cheerful  window  was  no 
more,  and  .Andrew  had  pa.ssed  away;  but  the 
memory  of  it,  and  the  jiathetic  story  he  had 
told  me,  would  never  be  forgotten. 

QUEER  NAMES  OF  POSTOFFICES. 

Four  postoffices  in  the  United  States  have 
only  two  letters  in  their  names;  they  are  Ok, 
Oz,  Ai,  and  Po.  The  lighte.st  town  is  Pound, 
in  Wise  county,  Va.  The  town  that  holds  the 
least  is  Gill,  in  Franklin  county.  Mass.  Two 
hundred  and  forty  [lostofficcs  begin  with  Rock, 
42  with  Stone,  106  with  Sand,  68  with  Clay,  and 
15  with  Mud.  One  hundred  and  thirty-five  are 
Cedar,  124  Pine,  216  Oak,  25  Chestnut,  lOi)  Ma¬ 
ple,  :46  Locust,  61  Elm,  28  Apjile,  38  Hickory,  *27 
Poplar,  and  10  Spruce.  Two  are  Poor,  ami  1(^6 
Rich ;  81  are  High,  and  72  Low ;  113  are  Big, 
ami  106  are  Little  ;  11  are  Short,  and  100  Long  ; 
42  Upper,  and  24  Lower  ;  16  Great,  and  3  Small. 
Eight  are  Hot,  and  38  Cold;  13  Wet,  and  41 
Dry  ;  47  Clear,  and  15  Muddy.  One  is  Violet, 
while  65  are  Blue,  230  Green,  27  Yellow,  42  Or¬ 
ange,  1'23  Red,  300  White,  105  Black,  and  ;36 
Gray.  'Two  hundred  begin  with  Spring,  ‘28 
with  Summer,  39  with  Fall,  and  17  with  Win¬ 
ter.  More  than  a  hundred  offices,  such  as  Ada, 
Ida,  Uri,  Ayr,  and  the  like,  have  but  three  let¬ 
ters  to  their  names. — Golden  Days. 


THE  LOST  DOLL. 

BY  CHAKIiES  KINGSLEY. 

I  once  had  a  sweet  little  doll,  dears. 

The  prettiest  doll  in  the  world  ; 

Her  cheeks  were  so  red  and  so  wliite,  dears, 
And  her  hair  was  so  charmingly  curled. 

But  1  lost  my  poor  little  doll,  dears, 

.As  I  playetl  on  the  heath  one  day ; 

.And  I  cried  for  her  more  than  a  week,  liears. 
But  I  could  not  find  where  she  lay. 

I  found  my  poor  little  doll,  dears, 

.As  I  played  on  the  heath  one  day : 

Folks  say  she  is  terribly  changed,  dears ; 

For  her  paint  is  all  washed  away. 

And  her  arm ’s  trodden  off  by  the  cows,  dears, 
And  her  hair 's  not  the  least  bit  curled  : 

A'ct  for  old  time’s  sake  she  is  still,  dears. 

The  prettiest  doll  in  the  world. 


SOME  THINGS  WORTH  KNOWING. 

HOW  FISH-HOOKS  AUK  MADE. 

I  saw,  says  “  Wide  .Awake,”  a  magical  little 
machine,  not  long  ago,  bite  off  a  little  jiiece  of 
steel  wire,  chow  it  a  moment,  and  then  spit  it  out 
formed  into  a  perfect  iiook.  It  would  toss  out 
these  little  hooks  every  half  second,  the  differ¬ 
ent  machines  making  the  different  sizes. 

There  are  eight  steps  in  the  making  of  a  fish¬ 
hook  by  the  machines  I  saw.  The  boy  who  tend¬ 
ed  one  of  them  snatched  specimens  from  the 
machine  as  they  were  passing  through,  and 
showed  me  how  each  stroke  of  the  little  chisels 
and  hammers  added  to  the  bit  of  wire  that  went 
in,  until  it  came  out  a  finished  hook  and  ready 
to  fish  with,  though  probably  the  more  fastid¬ 
ious  fish  wouldn’t  touch  it  because  it  hadn’t  yet 
been  polished. 

The  curious  little  machines  would  first  nip  off 
bits  of  wire  ;  another  stroke  of  the  machine,  and 
the  bit  of  wire  had  a  loop  in  one  end.  The  next 
half  second  the  wire  had  a  hack  in  it  near  the 
other  end.  Then  came  a  little  hammer  stroke 
which  flattened  out  the  hacked  end.  Then  a  lit¬ 
tle  chisel  shaved  the  flattened  end  into  a  point. 
And  last  of  all,  it  receives  one  crook,  and  drops, 
a  perfectly  formed  hook,  into  the  little  bucket, 
having  been  only  four  seconds  before  nothing 
but  an  inch  or  more  of  steel  wire  on  a  reel. 

'riiere  are  two  ways  of  finishing  these  hooks. 
Either  they  are  “japanned,”  which  gives  them 
the  black  finish  whieli  is  the  most  common  one, 
or  they  are  finished  with  that  fine  blue  that  is 
freipiently  put  iqion  swords  and  cutlery.  It  is 
done  by  heating  them  in  a  furnace  till  they  come 
to  a  “  cherry-red  ”  as  the  workmen  call  it,  and 
then  they  are  poured  into  a  bucket  of  oil  ami 
left  to  cool. 

.After  finishing,  they  are  taken  up  by  the  deft- 
lingered  girls,  who  rajiidly  count  them  by  hook¬ 
ing  them  over  a  piece  of  coarse  wire,  and  throw¬ 
ing  out  at  the  same  time  the  imperfect  ones, 
'rhen  they  pai'k  them  in  neat  boxes,  and  they 
are  stacked  up  ready  for  market. 

WEIGHING  THE  EABTH. 

One  would  scarci'ly  think  that  the  world  could 
be  weighed  in  scales  like  a  package  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  but  Herr  von  Jolly,  of  Munich,  has  done  so, 
and  finds  it  is  5,7t)2  times  as  heavy  as  a  body  of 
water  of  the  same  size,  or  about  half  as  heavy 
as  if  it  was  of  solid  lead.  He  placed  his  balance 
ill  the  top  of  a  high  tower,  ami  from  each  of  the 
scales  suspended,  by  means  of  a  wire,  a  second 
scale  at  the  foot  of  the  tower.  Two  bodies  which 
would  balance  in  the  uiipcr  scales  were  out  of 
balance  when  one  was  removed  to  the  lower 
.scale,  because  the  latter  was  nearer  the  centre 
of  the  earth.  By  comparing  this  difference  with 
the  difference  caused  by  a  large  ball  of  lead  (1 
metre  in  diameter)  in  close  proximity  to  the  low¬ 
er  scale,  he  obtained  an  eijuation  which,  with  the 
known  size  of  the  earth,  gave  the  density  of  the 
latter  as  above  stated. 

now  FBAIKIE  DOGS  GET  WATEIt. 

It  has  always  been  a  subject  of  curiosity  and 
imiuiryasto  how  and  where  prairie  dogs,  liv¬ 
ing  on  the  jirairie,  far  away  from  any  river  or 
stream,  obtain  their  water.  Mr.  F.  Leech,  a  fron¬ 
tiersman  of  expeiience,  asserts  that  the  ilogs  dig 
their  own  wells,  each  village  having  one  with  a 
concealed  opening.  He  knows  of  one  such  well 
two  hundri'd  feet  deep,  and  having  a  circular 
staircase  leading  down  to  tin*  water.  Every 
time  a  dog  wants  to  drink  he  descends  the  stair¬ 
case,  which,  considering  the  distance,  is  no  mean 
task.  In  digging  for  water  the  animals  disiday 
as  much  pluck  as  they  do  in  resisting  the  efforts 
of  the  settlers  to  expel  them  from  the  land  of 
their  progenitors. — Good  Gheer. 

WHITTLING  AN  AMUSEMENT  OF  ENGLISH  OKIGIN. 

The  practice  of  whittling  is  considered  so  dis- 
tinctivi'  of  a  genuine  American  that  any  attempt 
to  claim  for  it  an  English  origin  would  require 
ample  corroboration.  In  a  little  work  publish- 
I'd  in  London  in  1774,  entitled  “  The  Sentimental 
Exhibition  ;  or  Portraits  and  Sketches  of  the 
'rimes,”  we  find  the  following  statement :  “  M. 
Gi'osse  or  some  other  Frenchman  remarks  that 
when  we  English  have  no  other  cmjiloyment  we 
arc  sure  to  do  mischief,  and  therefore,  when  a 
parcel  of  sailors  go  into  an  ale-house  at  AVap- 
ping,  the  landlord  delivers  to  eiieli  of  them  a 
stick  and  a  knife,  to  amuse  themselves  with 
while  the  flip  is  preparing,  that  they  may  not  de¬ 
stroy  his  furniture.” —Notes  and  (Queries. 


THE  EVENING  PROCESSION. 

FJjjlit  times  the  clock  has  struck  ; 

The  stars  peep  out  o’erhead  ; 

.Aitoss  the  air  thi're  comes 
A  sound  of  marching  tread  ; 

In  city  and  viliage  and  town 
'I’he  children  are  going  to  bed. 

With  footsteps  swift  or  slow, 

With  faces  grave  or  bright , 

By  twos  and  threes  they  go. 

All  robed  in  gowns  of  while; 

And  each  with  a  backward  glance 
Calls  cheerfully  out,  “Good  night!” 

Now  darker  grows  the  sky, 

'Die  stars  their  watches  keep  ; 

When  next  the  clock  shall  strike 
With  hollow  voice  and  deep, 

In  city  and  village*  and  town 
'I’he  children  will  be  asleep. 

—Margaret  E.  .lelmsnn. 

'They  have*  a  pretty  ciisteim  in  some*  jearts  of 
Eiireepe*,  f)f  e'clebrating  the*  agcel  pe*ople*’s  birth- 
elays,  ami  thus  sheewing  the*ir  re‘spe*e*t  ami  love*. 
'File*  young  may  have*  many  happy  returns  eef 
the*  ehiy,  but  the*  olel  will  m>t  have  many,  ami  .so 
what  tiiey  have  ought  to  be*  made*  as  hajipy  as 
peessible*. 

A  laely  writing  from  the  Tyred  te*lls  heiw  sin* 
was  awake*m*el  v(*ry  e*arly  emee  morning  by  the* 
music  of  a  vkdin  ami  flute*s  umle*r  thej  wimlows. 
Hasti*ning  eienvnstairs,  she  feniml  the  small 
public  he)iiseeaele>rm*d  with  garlamis.  Garlamls 
wt*re*  alse)  upeui  a  high  e*hair,  that  waiteel  feer 
some*  etne  be*slile  a  table  e;ove*re*el  with  gifts 
from  the  young  people  who  maele  the  music. 
Simple*  gifts — a  worste'el  shawl  ami  gloves,  bas- 
ki*ts  eef  fletwers,  jars  of  fruit,  ami  l()iive*s  of 
sweet  bre*ael.  Every  gift  hael  pimieid  to  it  some 
little*  message  of  love*.  'The  hniy  imiuire*el  if 
the*re  was  a  briele*  in  the  house.  ‘O  no,’  saiel 
the*  landle»re|,  ‘  it  is  thegranelme»the*r’s  birtlielay.’ 
'Fhe  gramlme ether  in  her  spectae*le*s,  high  vel- 
ve*t  cap  and  white  aiereen,  was  a  heroine  all  day, 
sitting  in  state  to  rece*ive  visits,  ami  ele*aling 
eeiit  slice's  from  a  sweet  loaf  to  all  whe>  came. — 
'Fin*  Wate*hman. 

‘  Boy,  eiej  you  go  te>  se*hool  'I  ’  askeda  stranger 
of  a  be)e»tblae*k. 

‘  A'es  sir.’ 

‘  Do  you  learn  anything  V  ’ 

‘  Well,  I  shoulel  think  I  ele>.  ’ 

‘  Give  us  a  sample  of  what  you  learn  V  ’ 

‘  Well,  the  .Amazon  river  is  the  largest  river 
in  the  worlel ;  the  tiger  is  fouml  in  Be*ngal ; 
snow  is  frozen  rain  ;  ami  I’ll  shine  your  boots 
for  a  nickel.’ 

'Fhe  polishing  was  done  forthwith. 


.An  olel  school  gentleman  sadly  observes: 
“  When  I  was  a  boy  and  trudged  along  to 
school,  I  was  taught  to  take  off  my  hat  and 
make  obei.sance  whenever  I  met  a  grown  per¬ 
son.  How  is  it  HOW 'f  Why  a  man  is  fortunate 
enough  if  he  can  iiass  by  a  schoolhouse  with¬ 
out  being  snowballed!  ” 

Little  girl ;  ‘  Mamma,  let  me  carry  the 
babyV’  Mother:  ‘ No,  darling,  you’re  too  lit¬ 
tle.  A'ou  might  let  it  fall.’  Little  girl :  ‘  Well, 
may  I  have  it  when  its  worn  out  ?  ’ 


ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 


The  Philadelphia  Ledger  says  that  pink  lilies 
of  the  valley  are  now  grown  in  Germantown  as 
freely  as  the  white  ones. 

Long  Island  fruit  and  vegetable  crops  are  re¬ 
ported  seriously  damaged  by  the  frost  of  a  fort¬ 
night  ago.  Apples  and  peaches  are  also  being 
destroyed  by  the  caterpillars. 

The  Federal  Council  of  Berne  has  rejected 
the  petition  of  the  Roman  Catholics  against  the 
exclusion  of  the  religious  orders  from  the  pub- 
li(*  schools. 

A  new  Mexi(*an  State  has  been  created  out  of 
the  federal  district,  named  Valle  de  Mexico.  Lo¬ 
custs  are  causing  much  damage  in  the  State  of 
Vera  Cruz,  tind  the  coffee,  tobacco  and  sugar 
crops  are  threatened. 

The  trade  in  England  in  cheap  American 
clocks  is  growing.  During  the  month  of  April 
27,000  clocks  were  imported  by  English  dealers, 
or  nearly  an  average  of  1,000  per  day.  The  aver¬ 
age  price  of  them  was  Sl.07. 

A  dispatch  from  Adelaide  to  English  uewspa- 
pei-s  says  it  is  expected  that  the  total  export 
of  wheat  from  South  Australia  this  year  will  be 
11,000,000  bushels.  The  rainfall  throughout  the 
country  has  been  good. 

William  Plckhardt,  forester  and  general  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Adirondack  Club’s  tract  in 
the  southwest  part  of  Essex  county,  has  sowed 
seven  bushels  of  white-pine  seeds  upon  their 
lands.  The  seeds  came  from  Maine,  where  they 
were  threshed  from  the  cones  and  cost  about 
^100  per  busliel. 

The  following  is  the  Canadian  plan  for  meas¬ 
uring  the  height  of  trees ;  Walk  from  the 
tree,  and  to  look  at  it,  bond  down  your  head 
from  time  to  time  between  your  knees.  When 
you  are  able  to  see  the  top  of  the  tree  in  this 
way,  the  distance  from  the  root  of  the  tree 
equals  the  height.  This  plan  (on  level  ground, 
of  course)  is  asserted  to  be  as  correct  as  it  is 
grotesciue. 

The  Kamchatkans  are  in  danger  of  becoming 
extinct.  Kamchatka  proper  is  a  district  larger 
than  the  whole  of  France.  It  once  had  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  abut  50,000,  but  in  1880  the  total  had 
fallen  to  6, ‘200.  Sliooting  and  fishing  are  the 
chief  occupations,  and  fish  the  chief,  if  not  the 
only,  food.  The  average  annual  income  rarely 
exceeds  ^5,  for  which  40  pounds  of  flour  coukl 
not  be  bought.  The  mortality  of  the  country 
is  great. 

'Fhe  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  recently  sent  to 
the  House  a  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  recommending  that  an  addition¬ 
al  appropriation  of  ^150,000  be  maile  for  salaries 
and  expenses  of  agents  and  subordinate  officei's 
of  the  Bureau  for  1884.  The  Commissioner  says  : 
“  The  increase  of  expensi's  is  entirely  in  the  sal¬ 
aries  of  storekeepers  anti  fees  of  gaugeis  caused 
by  the  increnst'd  number  of  distilleries  in  ope¬ 
ration  and  in  the  increased  amount  of  spirits 
withdrawn  from  wart'house  upon  jiaymeut  of  tax 
and  for  export.” 

'Fhe  index  collection  of  iMdia,  consisting  of 
666  different  specimens  of  timber  trees  valuable 
either  for  the  wood  or  the  resins  they  produce, 
has  arrived  in  Edinburgh  for  the  purpose  of 
being  placed  in  tin*  Forestry  Exhibition  there. 
Boxes  have  also  bt*en  received  from  Rangoon 
and  some  of  the  more  distant  countries.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  foreign  countries  which  have  inti¬ 
mated  their  intention  of  being  rejiresenteil,  the 
Government  of  France  will  allow  Col.  Playfair 
and  Sir  Alex.  MuirMackenzie  to  make  a  selection 
of  the  native  woods  of  Algeria,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  e.xhibiti'd.  Professor  Archer  has  also 
accorded  the  loan  of  some  of  the  Indian  carv¬ 
ings  from  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Art. 

It  said  the  Methodist  Cliurch  has  no  bishops, 
that  it  is  an  Episcopal  Church  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Supi'rintendents.  It  is  claimed  that 
Acts  XX.  17,  28,  shows  plainly  tluit  the  bishops 
though  oversei'i's  or  watchers,  by  office  are  as 
to  their  order  simply  elders.  For  convenience 
of  Church  work,  one  elder  is  taken  and  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  office  of  Editor,  anotlier  to  the 
office  of  Missionary  Secretary,  mother  to  tlie 
office  of  Presiding  Eldt*r,  and  another  to  the 
office  of  General  Superintendent ;  yet  in  all 
(*ases  the  incumbents  are  still,  as  to  ministerial 
ordens,  simply  elders  or  pn'sbyters  in  the 
Church.  'Fhat  is  the  doctrine  of  Methodism  so 
('inphatically  (*mphasized  in  the  Centennial 
General  (!onft*rence  of  1884. 

“  'Fhe  naiiK's  one  sees  scattere<l  over  town  pro¬ 
jecting  on  shingles  from  the  Chiiu'se  laundries,” 
says  a  writer  in  the  Philadelifliia 'Finies,  “  are 
not  the  nanu's  of  tin*  lu'oprietors,  as  many  sup¬ 
pose,  but  of  the  laundries.  'Fhey  try  to  g**t  a 
high  -sounding  tith*,  ju.st  as  peoide  in  this  coun¬ 
try  do  with  a  new  hotel  or  other  enterprise.  ‘  Sam 
VVah  ’  means  tin*  thn*e  harmonies,  which  is  the 
l(*ading  idt*a  of  Buddhism — heaven,  earth,  and 
man.  ‘Sam  Hoji’  means  the  threefold  union, 

‘  Sam  Le  ’  means  the  threefold  profit.  ‘  Van  Le, 
or  Li  ’  (they  vary  in  the  spelling  according  to 
the  disti  i(*t  they  come  from)  nu*ans  jirnflt  a  thou¬ 
sandfold.  ‘I  piiii  van  li ’  means  ‘  I  for  (*apital, 
10,000  for  profit.’  ‘  Hop  Li  ’  means  liarHiony  and 
profit.  Few  if  any  of  the  Chinamen  in  the  East¬ 
ern  cities  have  any  name.  'Fhey  are  the  va¬ 
grant  class,  the  lowest  of  the  low. 

AVilliam  Taylor,  who  has  just  been  chosen 
Missionary  Bishop  for  Africa  by  the  Methodist 
General  Conference,  has  had  a  varied  career. 
Born  in  Virginia,  he  went  to  California  as  a  mis- 
.sionary  in  1840  and  organized  the  first  Method¬ 
ist  cliur(*h  of  San  Francisco.  In  18,5(i  he  began 
evangt'listie  work,  and  sp<*nt  live  y(*ars  in  the 
Eastern  Stat<*s  and  (lauada.  In  1862  he  left 
Ameri(*a  for  Australia,  spending  several  months 
in  England  and  Iri'land  and  visiting  Pali*stine. 
Hecommenc(*d  his  work  in  Australia  in  1863  ami 
labored  there  for  two  years  aisl  eight  months, 
pt'i'forming  a  remarkable  work  in  Australia, 
'Fasmania,  and  Ceylon.  From  Australia  he  went 
to  Africa  and  preach<*d  with  success  in  Caia*  Col¬ 
ony,  Kaffraria,  and  Natal.  Then  he  visited  Eng¬ 
land,  s[>ending  (*lev(*n  months  in  London.  In 
1870  he  visited  India,  and  labored  a  year  ami  a 
luilf  in  Ceylon  and  Southern  India  with  the  niis- 
sionari(*s  of  diffenait  denominations. 

'Fhe  Department  of  the  Int«*rior  has  issued  a 
circular  calling  attention  to  the  exhibition  “of  the 
<*oi;ditions  of  education  and  of  the  improvements 
in  th'*  appliances  of  its  principl(*s  and  methods  ” 
at  the  World’s  Imlustrial  Exposition  atNew Or¬ 
leans  beginning  Dec.  1st,  18^.  Louisville  [uo- 
poses  to  have  a  rep(*tition  of  the  Fair  of  last 
y»*ar,  and  circulars  rect*ived  tell  of  the  pn*par- 
ations  made  and  of  tin*  engagement  of  Cappa 
and  Gilmore  as  managers  of  the  music.  Louis¬ 
ville  is  a  beautiful  city,  ami  its  peo|>le  are  boun¬ 
tiful  in  their  ho.si)ltality,  but  we  think  it  is  an  er¬ 
ror  to  have  two  Southern  Expositions  tin*  same 
year.  N(*w  Orleans  is  fairly  embark(*d  in  an  en¬ 
terprise  that  promises  to  fall  but  litth*  short  of 
a  World’s  Fair,  and  as  Louisville  and  Atlanta 
have  both  had  their  shows,  it  would  be  graci'fiil 
to  give  the  Crescent  City  a  fair  chance.  Still  if 
the  manufacturers  of  the  country  can  affonl  to 
contribute  to  both,  that  is  their  business,  not 
ours.  'Fhe  Louisville  show  opens  August  16th 
ami  closes  Oertober  ‘25th.  'Fhe  managers  prom- 
ist*  to  rt'turn  all  unsold  exhibits  free.  'Fhose 
who  wish  particulars,  should  address  Albert 
Fink,  Commissioner,  Louisville. 

Robt.  McCrone,  the  Thompsonville  (Ct.)  florist, 
has  lowered  the  roofs  and  depressed  or  (*xcavat- 
ed  the  walks  of  his  hothouses.  Among  other 
advantagi'S  claimed  for  the  new  flat,  low-roof 
system,  are  the  great  saving  in  fuel  ;  no  heat  be¬ 
ing  wasted  on  and  radiatf'd  from  a  large  useless 
air-space  above  the  plants,  as  in  the  ordinary  A 
roof,  and  also  that  an  even  high  temperature 
can  nmre  readily  be  sustained  than  under  th** 
present  system.  Mr.  McCrone  says  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  rose-growing  has  recently  entirely  chang¬ 
ed,  the  old  nietho*!  being  to  consider  the  h«*alth 
of  the  plant  rather  than  how  to  force  from  it  the 
greatest  number  of  early  roses,  and  in  following 
this  culture  he  has  healthy  rose-bushes  fifteen 
years  old,  and  yielding  many  buds  each  year, 
their  greatest  yield  coming  unfortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  when  roses  are  cheapest.  This  old-fash- 
kjned  .system  has  now  given  place  to  the  new 
method,  by  which  new  and  strong,  healthy 
young  rose-plants  are  put  in  beds  each  year, 
and  by  great  heat  forced  to  yield  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  very  early  roses,  and  then  at  the  end  of  the 
sea.son  being  worn  out,  are  pulled  up  and  thrown 
away.  Mr.  McCrone  estimates  tliat  four-sev¬ 
enths  of  a  greenhouse’s  expendltun*s  in  flower¬ 
raising  go  for  labor,  two-sevenths  for  fuel,  and 
the  remainder  for  manure  and  other  items. 
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FARMERS  DEPARTMENT. 


EAISnirO  CELEBT. 

The  best  celery  plants  are  those  which  have 
be<^n  raised  in  a  seed-bed  out  of  doors.  This 
bed  is  easily  cultivated,  being  sheltered  from 
cold,  and  having  a  southern  exposure.  They 
should,  however,  not  have  too  strong  sunshine. 
The  plants  arc  much  hardier  than  those  which 
are  raised  in  a  hothouse,  and  are  more  likely 
to  make  good  mature  plants.  If  you  have  not 
raised  your  own  plants,  you  should  ascertain 
from  the  seedsman  that  the  young  plants  have 
been  rai8e<l  in  the  open  ground.  The  best 
plants  (says  a  Herald  writer)  are  those  which 
have  had  the  tops  cut,  so  as  to  produce  strong, 
thick  stems.  This  process  is  gone  through 
twice  by  the  best  gardeners.  It  hardens  them 
as  well  as  thickens  them.  In  this  latitude  we 
plant  from  the  first  to  the  middle  of  July,  or 
even  up  to  the  first  of  August.  Many  persons 
think  that  they  gain  by  planting  out  before  the 
first  of  July,  but  we  think  that  they  are  in  er¬ 
ror.  Ground  that  has  already  raised  a  first 
early  crop,  may  be  used  for  ctdery.  The  soil 
having  already  been  cultivated,  is  all  the  bet¬ 
ter.  It  should  again  be  ploughed  and  finely 
harrowed ;  it  should  be  rich  and  deep.  There 
are  people  who  believe  that  a  moist  or  wet  soil 
produces  the  best  results,  but  they  are  in  error. 
The  wet  may  spoil  the  celery.  The  darker  the 
soil,  however,  the  better  the  celery.  If  the  soil 
is  dark,  it  may  be  thinned  by  thorough  harrowr¬ 
ing.  We  cannot  too  strongly  urge  upon  our 
readers  the  value  of  the  harrow  in  preparing 
the  soil  for  any  kind  of  gardening.  If  the  land 
has  not  previously  been  manured,  the  rows  at 
least  should  have  a  liberal  dressing  of  fine  ma¬ 
nure,  with  a  great  plenty  of  wood-ashes,  all 
well  mixed  in  the  row  or  trench.  The  rows  for 
celery  should  be  three  feet  apart.  There  is 
much  discussion  about  the  proper  method  of 
planting  celery.  Many  adhere  to  the  old  trench¬ 
ing  style.  In  such  cases  the  trenches  are  about 
a  foot  deep,  and  the  fertilizers  are  thoroughly 
mixed  at  the  bottom.  But  surface  cultivation 
bas,  with  very  many  gardeners,  superseded  the 
old  method  of  trenching. 

In  either  case  (and  we  are  inclined  to  the 
surface  method)  the  rows  should  be  the  same 
distance  apart  to  allow  good  cultivation — that 
is,  three  feet.  The  plants  having  been  stocked 
back  by  having  part  of  their  tops  taken  off  in 
the  manner  heretofore  described,  are  set  six 
inches  apart  in  the  rows.  Great  care  should  b(' 
taken  to  put  down  the  plants  very  firmly  ;  they 
will  not  make  good  mature  plants  unless  the 
earth  is,  in  the  first  place,  firmly  pressed  around 
them.  This  may  be  done  with  the  foot ;  but 
the  plant  must  by  all  means  be  left  sbinding 
straight.  The  firming  of  the  i>iants  when  first 
set  out,  is  the  first  consideration  in  ceiery -rais¬ 
ing.  A  little  water  to  compact  the  ground  and 
to  start  the  rootlets  in  dry  sf)il,  may  not  be 
amiss.  You  need  not  touch  them  again  for  six 
weeks.  They  wili  need  a  little  water  (some 
gardeners  give  a  great  plenty  of  it),  but  do  not 
make  the  ground  too  moist.  After  six  weeks 
begin  to  hiil.  A  little  sjilt  in  tin*  hiiling  earth 
is  good.  B;mk  up  in  dry  weather.  Do  not  let 
any  dirt  get  into  the  heart  of  the  plant ;  you 
may  hold  the  stalks  together,  (heat  care 
should  be  taken  while  the  plants  are  young  to 
keep  young  weeds  from  crowding  them.  This 
of  course  refei’s  also  to  tlie  six  weeks  when 
they  are  rooting  and  growing  for  the  banking 
up.  In  the  first  stages  of  the  hanking  up, 
the  hand  should  be  used  to  press  the  soil 
around  the  young  plant.  The  bi“st  plants  are 
of  the  dwarf  variety.  Few  people  rai.se  the 
old  giants  nowadays.  The  be.st  of  tlie  large 
celeries,  within  our  knowledge,  is  the  Seymour's 
Superb.  It  is  recommemled  for  the  South. 
The  rows  should,  for  this  big  variety,  be  over 
four  feet  apart.  For  the  North  the  dwarfs  are 
the  most  popular  and  delicious.  Henderson’s 
White  is  good,  Boston  Market  is  good,  Craw¬ 
ford  is  good.  The  latter  is  our  favorite,  but  all 
three  are  gOf)d.  In  case  you  want  celery  for 
Winter  use,  do  not  hiil  up  too  soon,  ami  only  a 
little  during  the  Summer,  getting  growth  be¬ 
fore  blanching.  Never  hill  up  when  the  dew  is 
on.  The  best  hilling  time  for  Winter  celery  is 
from  the  last  of  September  until  the  middle  of 
October. 

IS  OUR  CLIMATE  DETERIORATING? 

The  variableness  of  our  climate,  and  the  pro¬ 
verbial  uncertainty  which  atbuids  our  Sciottish 
seasons,  have  induced  Mr.  William  Tliomson 
of  Clovenfords,  the  well  known  authority  on 
vine-culture,  to  discu.s.s  the  question — Is  our 
climate  deteriorating?  This  he  does  in  an  ad¬ 
mirably  written  pamphlet  of  less  than  thirty 
page's,  published  by  Messrs.  William  Black¬ 
wood  &  Sons.  Mr.  Thomson  df)es  not  so  much 
enter  upon  the  moot  point  as  to  whether  recent 
years  have  pointed  to  a  change  in  our  climatic 
conditions,  but  he  presents  in  a  concise  form 
evidence  which  he  has  gathered  from  trust¬ 
worthy  sources  as  to  the  effects  of  climate  on 
vegetation,  which  he  very  properly  regards  as 
a  sure  indication  of  the  character  of  our  fickle 
weather,  and  as  showing  the  result  of  severe 
Winters  and  hot  Summers  on  the  produce  of 
the  soil.  Many  peoj)le  believe  we  are  having  a 
return  to  the  glacial  epoch,  and  tliey  have  been 
encouniged  in  their  belief  by  the  freaks  of  na¬ 
ture  in  different  parts  of  the  globe.  Mr.  Thom¬ 
son  does  not  go  this  length  in  his  pamphlet ; 
but  in  common  with  a  large  number  of  persons, 
he  inclines  to  the  idea  that  our  modern  sejusons 
are  on  the  whole  abnormal.  He  quotes  from  a 
host  of  practical  corrtnspondents  to  show  that 
trees  now  refuse  to  grow  where  they  onw  flour¬ 
ished  vigorously  ;  while  fruit  crops  have  also 
deprmated  immensely  during  the  last  diM*ade 
at  least.  In  many  (piarters  the  same  fruits 
cannot  be  grown  now  under  similar  conditions 
jis  forty  years  ago,  and  this  is  attributed  to  the 
want  of  Summer  heat  and  the  severity  of  tlie 
Winters,  the  wjnsensus  of  opinion  being  that 
the  seast)n8  are  not  so  favorable  for  vegetation 
jis  they  were  some  years  ago.  Mr.  Tliomson 
makes  an  inU'resting  reference  to  tlie  (11*011110  of 
the  growth  of  a  favored  (*lass  of  apples  in 
America,  owing  to  a  change  of  climate,  and 
mentions  the  remarkable  circumstance  that  a 
Spanish  fruit-grower  had  rec(‘ntly  reipiestt'd 
an  Edinburgh  customer  to  release  him  from  a 
contract  to  supply  .'),0(X)  boxes  of  bitter  oranges, 
on  the  ground  that  ni'aiiy  all  the  fruit  in  the 
distri(?t  of  Si'ville  had  lieen  dt'stroyi'd  by  frost, 
whicli  was,  he  said,  an  unpr(*ct*(h'nted  occur¬ 
rence.  The  author  of  the  pamphlet  thus  sums 
up  his  opinion  of  our  erratic  cliinaU* ;  “  It 
seems  to  the  wrib'r  that  the  weather  has  got 
curiously  mixc*d  of  late— sucli  a  succession  of 
severe  storms  of  wind  in  Britain  as  no  living 
person  can  remember ;  tliis  accompanied  by 
very  mild  temperatures,  while  frost  and  snow- 
are  stopping  the  trains  in  .some  of  the  Southern 
States  of  .\merica  where  snow  is  seldom  seen  ; 
sunsets  of  the  most  gorg(?ous  description,  and 
earthquakes  on  the  most  gigantic  .scale— all 
pointing  to  some  disturbance  within  at  least 
the  atmosphere  of  our  planet.  Whetlier  this  is 
the  result  of  stellar  influence  or  not,  some  of 
our  scientific  men  may  be  able  to  determine. 
In  the  meantime  the  ungenial  weather  we  have 
had  for  some  years  has  been  in  large  measure 
the  cause  of  the  depression  of  the  grt*at  inter¬ 
est  of  agriculture,  and  through  it  all  other  in¬ 
terests  have  suffered,  and  will  suffer  still  more 
if  the  average  U>niperature  sinks  but  a  rl('grt*e 
lower  than  it  has  been  of  late  years.  ’ — Scotsman. 


portance  to  the  farmer,  as  a  ton  is  worth  only 
about  twenty-five  per  cent,  more  than  .a  ton  of 
the  best  meadow-  hay  for  food.  The  best  hay 
at  $4  per  ton  would  be  equal  to  corn  at  S5,  or 
fourteen  cents  per  bushel.  Hay  contains  an 
abundance  of  nutritive  material  to  support  an 
animal  in  high  condition.  'Ihe  question  is, 
whether  the  animal  will  eat  and  (Min  digest  a 
sufficient  quantity.  This  depends  upon  the 
hay  and  the  capacity  of  tlie  stomach. 


RAISING  CALVES. 

Prof.  Knapp,  in  speaking  of  tlie  calf  before 
the  Illinois  Dairymen’s  Association,  said  :  If 
little  griuss  and  hay  and  considerable  corn  be 
fed  during  the  first  year  a  limited  capacity  of 
the  stomach  will  very  naturally  be  developtxl 
and  a  tendency  to  thrive  only  under  grain  con¬ 
ditions.  Such  an  animal  is  a  poor  grazer  and 
a  light  hay  feeder.  Upon  the  other  hand,  if 
considerable  wheat,  bran,  and  oats  be  fed,  with 
abundance  of  milk,  grass,  and  hay,  the  t(Mi- 
dency  will  be  to  produce  a  large  stomach,  with 
a  well  sprung  rib,  fine  head,  and  short  legs, 
while  rapid  growth  will  be  secured.  Such  an 
animal  will  give  a  large  flow-  of  milk  and  k(.*ep 
in  fair  fl(*sh  upon  pasture  alone,  and  when  dry 
wiil  Winter  well  upon  hay.  This  is  of  great  im- 


LEO’S  WONDERFUL  JUMP. 

All  publicly  made  records  in  high  jumping 
were  beaten  on  Friday  night  at  the  horse  show- 
by  Mr.  Frederick  Gebhard’s  splendid  hunter 
Leo,  w  hich  cleared  a  barrier  six  feet  six  inches 
in  height.  The  best  previous  record  in  any 
country  was  six  feet  two  inches,  made  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  horse,  which  already  had  a  fine 
reputation  as  a  jumper,  was  skilfully  and  fear¬ 
lessly  ridden  by  Peter  Smith,  an  employi?  in 
Mr.  Gebhard’s  stable,  who  has  ridden  all  that 
gentleman’s  horses  during  the  show  w-ith  great 
sucjcess.  A  painful  incident  of  the  competition 
w-as  the  throw-ing  and  severe  injuring  of  one  of 
the  riders. 

The  contest  in  liigh  jumping  w-as  for  hunters 
carrying  150  lbs.  It  began  at  nine  o’clock  in 
the  evening,  and  there  w-as  then  present  a  fash¬ 
ionable  audience  numbering  some  six  thousand 
person.s.  From  the  beginning  the  conb'st  w-as 
.spirited,  and  the  interest  steadily  increased  up 
to  the  magnificent  climax.  Six  liorses  entered 
the  arena.  They  were  Mr.  Raymond  R.  Bel¬ 
mont’s  bay  gelding  Goat ;  Mr.  H.  L.  Herbert’s 
bay  gelding  Jericho  ;  Mr.  E.  C.  La  Montague’s 
chestnut  gelding  Dundee  ;  Mr.  Frederick  (R'b- 
hard’s  chestnut  gelding  Iieo ;  Mr.  E.  Berry 
Wall’s  bay  gelding  Hempstead  ;  and  ^Ir.  John 
D.  Cheever's  brown  gelding  Punch. 

The  bar  was  first  set  at  four  feet  eight  iiurhes, 
and  all  the  animals  went  over  in  splendid  style 
— Leo  alone  touching  slightly — (‘xciqit  Dundee, 
which  balked  three  tirni's  right  in  front  of  the 
barrier,  and  w-as  therefore  ruled  out. 

Then  the  bar  w-as  set  at  four  feet  eleven 
inches.  The  Goat  w-ent  over  in  fine  style. 
Jericho  following,  knocked  out  tw-o  bars,  but 
on  a  second  effort  clean'd  the  barrier.  Leo 
kicked  out  one  bar  on  his  first  attempt,  but  the 
second  time  rose  clear  above  the  rail.  Hemp¬ 
stead  threw  his  jockey  as  he  crossed,  but  tlie 
man  landed  on  his  feet  and  repeated  the  jump 
in  good  style. 

Then  five  feet  five  inches  was  set  and  the 
Goat  caught  the  upper  bars  in  a  very  ugly  way 
as  he  went  over.  He  cl(*ared  the  height,  how¬ 
ever,  on  a  second  effort.  Jericho  first  knocked 
out  two  bars,  and  a  se((on(l  time  plunged 
through  the  barrier  without  attempting  to  rise. 
This  ruled  him  out,  and  then  Leo,  Hempstead, 
and  Punch  went  over  the  last  in  beautiful  style. 

Five  feet  eleven  inches  was  the  height  next 
chos(m.  This  was  the  higlu'st  done  as  yet  this 
y(*ar.  Loo  won  the  special  priz(!  on  Wedtu'S- 
day  afternoon  by  going  over  tliis  height.  The 
Goat  went  clear  above  the  rail,  and  landed 
safely  on  the  other  side.^  L(*o  followed  closi*, 
but  oddly  enough  kicked*  out  the  second  bar 
w-ithout  touching  the  top  one.  This  was  allow¬ 
ed  as  a  clean  jump.  Hem|>stcad,  a(3cording  to 
his  custom,  came  at  the  jump  in  an  easy  can¬ 
ter,  and  cleared  it  hamlsoinely.  Punch  got 
over  it  all  right,  but  also  knock(‘d  out  the  sec¬ 
ond  bar. 

All  the  .same  hoi-scs  w-ere  in  when  the  bar  was 
set  at  six  feet  one  inch — tlie  highest  record  of 
last  year,  made  by  Leo.  Then  came  a  thrilling 
incident.  The  Goat  rose  in  good  styh*,  and  the 
spectators,  believing  Ik*  w-as  over,  began  to  ap¬ 
plaud.  But  his  hind  feet  unfortunately  caught 
on  the  top  bar  as  he  came  dow  n,  and  his  rider, 
Frank  Tully,  w-as  flung  over  the  horst>’s  imck, 
coming  down  on  ids  head  with  a  horrible  thud. 
As  on  the  (ireci-ding  night,  there  was  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  a  scene  of  wild  commotion,  especially  as 
the  horse,  g(*tting  fr(>(*  of  the  barrier,  w-as  seen 
to  kick  tlie  man  in  the  liead  as  he  went  off  to 
the  left,  i)lunging  wildly.  Tally’s  foot,  too,  w-as 
caught  in  the  reins,  but  he  retained  his  con¬ 
sciousness,  and  rai-ing  himself  a  little,  he 
grasp(‘d  the  line  and  freed  himself  before  the 
attendants  could  reacli  and  hold  the  exciti'd 
animal.  Then  as  Tully  was  lifted  to  his  f(*et,  it 
was  seen  that  his  face  w-as  streaming  witli 
blood.  He  w-as  half  helped,  half  carrii'd,  to  a 
private*  room,  wlu're  a  doctor  immediately  at¬ 
tend  (*(1  to  him.  So  far  as  ('ould  bi*  dis(*overe  I, 
tlic  only  injury  was  a  deep  cut  over  tin*  left  eye. 

As  soon  as  the  blei'ding  w-as  stopp(*d,  Tully 
raised  his  head  and  asked  if  tlie  bar  had  fallen. 
He  was  told  it  bad  not,  ami  the  jump  was  al¬ 
lowed.  Tlien  h(*  w-as  all  for  n'lnoiinting  the 
hor.se,  but  tliis  would  not  be  allow(*d.  Another 
rider,  how  ever,  w-as  found  to  tak(*  Tully’s  place. 

Leo,  wlien  first  put  to  the  six  fe(*t  one  inch, 
threw  his  rider,  IVter  Smith,  against  tin*  rails, 
and  became  very  restivi*.  Smith  remounted, 
however,  and  pushed  the  horse  over  with  a 
dash.  Heiniistead  puslied  through  tlie  rails 
without  rising,  but  on  a  s(*(H)nd  att(*mid  went 
cli*an  over.  Piincli  failed  to  gt*t  ov(*r,  and  was 
ruled  out. 

Then  the  tremendous  height  of  six  f(*et  fiv(* 
incht's  wius  annouimed.  Bets  w-(*re  freeiy  offer- 
(hI  that  none  of  tlie  thr(*(*  liorses  left  would 
ch^ar  it.  The  Goat  shied  three  tim(*s  b(*fore  it, 
and  drojiped  out  of  tlie  contest. 

Then  came  L(*o's  turn,  and  he  shi(*d  the  first 
time.  But  the  second  time  he  start(*d  at  a  (*an- 
ter,  and  rajiidly  increasing  liis  pace  to  a  wild 
dasli,  he  rose  aw-ay  into  the  air  and  pass(*d  over 
the  barrier,  barely  grazing  the  top  with  his 
haunch(*H,  while  the  spectators  ros(*  as  of  one 
accord  and  clK*(ued  and  chec'red  again.  Hemp¬ 
stead  made  three  brave,  thougli  unsuci^essful, 
efforts  to  (Miual  L('o’s  f(*at,  and  fairly  (.*arn(*d  the 
second  priz(*. 

Leo  w-as  br(*d  at  Paris,  Ky.,  by  Mr.  .Tam(*s 
Fraz('r,  w-ho  sold  him  to  Mr.  Oliver  Iselin,  who 
in  turn  sold  him  about  a  y«*ar  ago  to  Mr.  G<*1)- 
liard.  The  horse  is  six  y(*arsold  and  stands  lO 
hands  ‘2  Inches.  He  has  b(*en  trainc-d  for  the 
hunting  fi(*ld  and  has  had  pnudice  in  it. 

After  tlie  close  of  tlie  competition  the  jump 
was  remeasured,  and  the  judges  anuounc(*d 
that  by  exa(*t  measur(*raent  it  w-as  just  fi  feet  (> 
inches  from  the  ground,  not  (i  f(*et  5  inches,  as 
was  at  first  announced. 

[We  quote  the  above  from  one  of  our  N(*w-  York 
papers.  As  already  seen,  it  (h*s(*ribt*s  an  ev(*n- 
ing’s  crow-d(*d  entertainm(*nt  during  the  re(*ent 
horse  show-  in  this  city.  We  can  but  deprt*catc 
and  condemn  all  such  ordeals.  Th(*y  liave  (*!(*- 
ments  of  int(*r(*st — or  rather  of  ex(*itenK*iit— of 
course;  but  so  far  as  we  can  see,  th(*irw-h(de 
tendency  is  bad.  The  risk  to  life  and  liml)  to 
botli  rider  and  hors(*,  is  very  great — so  great 
that  the  sport  savors  of  utter  cnu-lty.  Every 
horseman  w-t*ll  knows  that  no  spirited  horse 
can  b(>  riddt'ii  at  a  barri<‘r  high  (-iiougli  to  t<*st 
ills  mettle  to  tin*  utmost,  witliout  grt*at  risk  to 
tlie  ridt*r,  to  say  nothing  of  the  strain  impos(*d 
upon  the  noble  beast.  On  this  very  night  sevi*r- 
al  riders  wme  thrown, and  one  probably  injur(*d 
for  life  ;  but  tin*  incident,  it  would  8(*eni,  served 
only  to  h(*ighten  the  general,  enjoyable  <*X(*it(*- 
ment !  It  “thrilh*d”  the  b(*hold(*rs  much  as 
the  unhorsing  of  a  matador  w-ould  have  (*xcit- 
ed  the  lookers-on  at  a  Spanish  bull-fight — 
this  and  nothing  more.  And  tht*re  is  nothing 
whatever  to  be  {>leailed  for  this  dare-devil 
sport  on  the  score  of  utility.  Should  this  liorsi* 
show-,  which  we  are  told  is  now-  to  o(*cur  annu¬ 
ally  or  oft<*ner  in  tliis  city,  not  give  over  or 
modify  these  most  dangerous  f(*ats,  its  maiia- 
gei-s  should  be  i»roC(*t'ded  against  for  cruelty  to 
both  man  and  beast. — En.  Evan.] 

MORETON  FARM. 

^Ir.  Joseph  Harris  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has 
just  issued  a  catalogue  and  price  list  of  his 
pure  bred  Essex  pigs,  his  admirable  Cotsw-old 
sll(*ep,  and  fiassing  from  tin*  animal  to  the  veg¬ 
etable  kingdom,  of  cabbage,  cauliflower,  and 
celery  i>lants.  !Mr.  Harris  jussures  us  that  he 
sold  over  one  million  of  cabb;ige  plants  last 
year,  and  the  stock  ran  out.  He  flatters  him¬ 
self  that  he  can  now  supply  all  comers.  Clo.se 
to  a  station  (Coldwater)  on  tlie  New-  York  Cen¬ 
tral  Raili'oad,  he  can  ship  plants  in  excellf*nt 
c<  >ndition.  Mr.  Harris  says  in  a  prefatory  note  ; 
"A  well  know-n  seedsman  was  looking  at  iiiy 
plants  a  few- days  ago.  ‘Why,’  .said  Ik*,  “you 
have  got  five  acres  of  caiibage  and  c(*lery 
plants.  On  that  amount  of  land  wc  should 
grow-  ten  times  as  many  plants  as  you  do. 
Your  rows  are  nearly  two  feet  apart,  and  only 
moderately  tliick  in  tiie  row.’  ‘  They  are  none 
the  worse  for  that,’  I  said,  ‘  and  we  leave  the 
rows  wide  enougii  apart  to  admit  the  use  of  a 


horse-hoe.  It  enables  us  to  keep  the  land 
clean  and  mellow,  and  w-e  can  grow  strong, 
stocky  plants,  with  plenty  of  roots.’  ‘O  cer¬ 
tainly,’  he  said,  ‘  but  on  our  high-priced  laud 
we  cannot  afford  it.’  This  is  true  ;  but  there  is 
plenty  of  land  in  the  United  States,  and  there 
is  no  necessity  for  growing  cabbage  plants  so 
thick  as  to  be  practically  w-orthless.” 

Mr.  Harris  is  a  popular,  and  as  may  be  infer¬ 
red  a  well-groundecJ,  w  riter.  He  has  recently 
published  “  Gardening  for  Young  and  Old  ”  ; 
and  as  for  “  Harris  on  the  Pig,”  it  was  written 
years  before  bicycles  came  into  general  use. 
His  w-eakness  is  probably  the  Essex  pig,  which 
has  brought  him  so  many  first  premiums  at 
State  fairs.  And  now  that  the  Fourth  of  July 
is  near,  he  makes  a  special  offer  to  the  boys — 
20  per  cent,  cut  off— and  appeals  to  parents 
and  his  mature  fellow-citizens  generally,  (jnery- 
ing  “  Is  there  no  boy  to  whom  you  want  to 
make  a  present  of  a  pair  or  trio  of  pigs?  It 
might  be  a  pleasant  surprise  to  a  boy  to  receive 
a  box  of  pigs  by  (*xpress.  I  cliarge  notliing 
for  this  suggestion.” 

And  knowing  Mr.  Harris  now-  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  and  more,  as  up  to  all  his  promis¬ 
es,  we  charge  notliing  for  tliis  good  w-ord  for 
“  Moreton  Farm  ”  arnl  its  fine  products. 


SWAMP  LANDS. 

After  thorough  draining  has  been  tried  and 
the  sw-amp  still  remains  wet,  consider  w-hether 
there  is  not  on  your  farm  a  sandlilll  from  which 
you  can  ('art  sand.  It  makes  most  excellent 
grass  soil  when  mixed  with  the  soft  soil  of  the 
sw-amj).  Of  course  the  work  should  be  done  in 
the  Winter.  Sand  w-orks  very  easily  then.  But 
it  is  ill  Summer,  w-hen  the  farmer  is  over  his 
grounds,  and  wlien  he  sees  every-day  necessi¬ 
ties,  that  his  mind  most  sensitively  tak(*s  in  the 
w-eak  situations,  and  he  may  hai-e  remedies 
suggested  to  him.  With  fertilizers  this  sand 
and  sw-amp  land  can  b(*  made  to  bear  good 
grass.  Such  land,  with  its  natural  moisture, 
would  make  magnificent  pasture  ground  dur¬ 
ing  a  drouth.  The  grass  would  be  very  succu¬ 
lent.  He  who  reclaims  an  acre  of  swamp  has 
made  the  price  of  that  acre  by  his  work. 


FEEDING  HAY  TO  HORSES. 

The  trouble  with  most  persons  who  keep 
horses,  .says  a  WVst(*rn  farmer,  no  matter  w-he¬ 
ther  on  the  farm  for  farm  work  or  for  driving 
purposes,  is  they  feed  too  mucli  hay;  and  to 
this  cause  can  lie  attributed  the  general  slug- 
gishness  often  manifested  by  the  horses  until 
they  have  been  w-orking  a  couple  of  hours, 
while  the  wind  is  also  niucli  impaired.  Niglit 
is  the  only  time  wlien  hay  should  be  fed,  es- 
pi'cially  to  animals  used  for  (luick  work.  Even 
the  slow-  plough  team  should  have  but  little  hay 
at  the  morning  and  noon  f(*ed.s,  but  give  them 
a  g(*nerous  supply  at  tlie  evening  ni(*al.  By 
doing  this  your  horse  will  keep  in  better  spirits 
and  condition,  and  free  from  any  ti'iideiK'y  to 
“  pot-belly,”  which  horsemen  so  mucJi  dislike 
to  see. 

THE  HOUSEHOLD. 


Chocoi.atk  Dkkssino. — Put  chocolab*  in  a  pan 
which  sits  in  another  pan  of  boiling  water. 
When  it  dissolves  whisk  in  the  whiti's  of  three 
(*ggs.  'Keep  the  mixtun*  warm,  so  that  it  will 
not  harden.  Sprt*ad  it  over  cak(*s  and  let  it 
harden. 

Savory  PoT.A-roKs. — Cut  a  quart  of  cold  boil(*d 
potato(*s  into  small  dic(? ;  s(*ason  with  salt  and 
pepper.  Add  a  large  cupful  of  .stock,  and  sim¬ 
mer  for  ten  minutes  in  a  cover<*d  vessel.  Add 
one  tablespoonful  each  of  butter  and  chopped 
parsh’y,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  lemon  juic(*. 
Simmer  a  few-  minutes  long(*r  and  .s('rv(*. 

CRfMPE'rs. — Set  a  siiongi;  with,  .say  one  <iuart 
of  milk,  in  the  usual  manner.  Wlien  the  sp(»ng(* 
is  ready  add  milk  (*nougli  to  n-duce  it  to  a  thin 
batter,  w-hicli  do  by  beating  in  tin*  milk — with, 
of  course,  the  usual  amount  of  salt.  B(*at  the 
batt(*r  fine  and  smooth,  then  pour  it  into  but- 
t(*r(*d  muffin  pans.  For  rolls  the  dough  should 
be  slacker  than  for  bread. 

RnruAiiH  Moi'ld. — Take  one  (piart  of  red 
rhubarb,  and  cut  it  in  pi(*c(*s  ;  put  it  in  a  saucc*- 
pan  with  a  lid,  and  li-t  it  lioil  till  <iuite  a  pulp  ; 
melt  one-half  ouiu-e  of  gelatine  in  hot  w-ater  ; 
when  dissolved  put  it  with  one  pound  of  jiow-- 
der(*d  white  sugar  to  tin*  rliubarb,  and  boil  for 
fift(*en  minutes  ;  add  a  few-  drops  of  e.ssence  of 
l(*mori  ;  pour  the  rhubarb  into  a  mould.  Next 
day  dip  the  mould  in  hot  water,  turn  out  into 
a  glass  dish,  and  pour  round  it  some  i*ustard 
made  as  follow-s ;  The  yolks  of  tw-o  eggs,  a 
tumbl(*r  of  milk  and  four  lumps  of  sugar  ;  sim¬ 
mer  till  thick  ;  add  a  few-  drops  of  (*s8(m(*e  of 
vaidlla, 

French  Rolls. — Take  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
milk  which  has  b(*(*n  made  quite  warm,  but  not 
hot ;  stir  into  it  half  a  pint  of  small  beer  y(*ast, 
and  add  enough  of  flour  to  make  it  into  a  thick 
batt(*r.  I’ut  it  into  a  pan,  (*overing  it  over,  and 
keep  it  in  a  warm  place.  When  it  has  risen  as 
high  as  it  will,  add  a  (piart(*r  of  a  pint  of  warm 
water  and  half  an  ounce  of  salt ;  mix  them 
well  together,  rub  into  a  little  Hour  twenty 
ouiu'es  of  butter  ;  then  make  your  dough,  not 
too  stiff.  L(*t  it  stand  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  and  it  will  be  r(*ady  to  make  into  rolls. 
Let  tlK*m  stand  fill  tlK*y  have  risen,  and  bake 
th(*m  in  a  (juick  oven. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 


A  Pp:TROLEt-M  Test.-  For  a.sc(*rtaining  whe¬ 
ther  a  sample  of  petroleum  is  sufficiently  vola¬ 
tile  to  be  dangerous,  Herr  Montag  points  out  a 
vei-j-  simple  and  conclusive  method.  He  fills  a 
gliLss  thr(*e  parts  full  with  tlie  petroleum  to  be 
test(*d,  and  fills  uj)  the  gla.ss  w-ith  lioiling  w-atcr, 
at  tlie  .same  tinn*  holding  a  flame  over  it.  If  tin* 
vapor  disengaged  bi'comes  ignited,  the  petrole¬ 
um  should  not  be  considen-d  a  .sab*  liquid  to 
l(*ave  exposed  to  tin*  atmos[)lK*re. 

A  Hkhily  Elevated  Railroad.— The  Pike’s 
Peak  Itailway,  which  will  b(!  in  op(*ration  next 
year,  will  lx*  the  most  notable  [liece  of  track  in 
the  w-orld.  It  will  mount  ‘2000  b*et  higher  than 
tlK*  Lima  &  Oroya  Railw-ay  in  P(*ru.  It  is  now 
in  oiK'iation  to  a  point  ov(*r  12,000  feet  abovi* 
the  sea  level.  The  (*ntire  thirty  miles  of  its 
l(*ngth  w-ill  be  a  succt'ssion  of  conipli(*at(*d 
curves  and  grades,  with  no  pi(*ce  of  straight 
track  longer  than  d(K)  fe(*t.  The  maximum 
grade  will  b«*  810  b*et  to  the  mile,  and  the  aver¬ 
age  grade  270  fe(*t.  Tin*  lin<*  will  abound  in 
curves  from  .500  to  1000  feet  long,  in  w-hi(*h  tin* 
raiiius  changes  ev(*ry  chain. 

Death  ok  an  Inventor. — .\lonzo  Hitchcock, 
w-ho.s»‘  name  will  be  rc'inembered  in  the  War 
Di'partmeut  and  by  many  army  oflie(*rs  for  his 
valuable  or  suggestive  inventions,  died  .Tune 
4th,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age.  H(* 
was  born  in  Genesee  (*ounty,  this  State,  in  1H1:5. 
His  father  w-as  a  mill-wriglit,  and  for  many 
years  this  was  also  the  son’s  occupation. 
When  Sir  William  Armstrong  was  j>erb*eting 
his  now-  famous  gun,  Mr.  Hitelu'ock  was  sug- 
ge.sting  the  Hitchcock  gun,  which  was  mad(*  of 
wrought  iron  or  low-  .steel  ring.s,  w-elded  in  the 
furnaci*.  It  was  to  be  movi*d  by  compressed 
air.  During  the  war  Mr.  Hitchcock  originated 
“the  Ryan  Revolving  Fort,”  named  after  Capt. 
Ryan  of  the  army.  The  Government  is  now- 
considering  tlie  construction  of  an  iron  fort  on 
the  same  prineiph*.  Mr.  Hitchcock  felt  proud¬ 
est  of  inventing  th(*  vox-humana  fan  trt*molo, 
now-  used  tiy  all  tin*  large  organ  makers. 

Iron  Sleepers.  —  The  substitution  of  iron 
sleep(*rs  on  railways  for  the  old-fashioned 
wooden  ones,  is,  according  to  a  paper  read  be- 
fon*  tin*  Iron  ami  Steel  Institute  in  London  by 
Mr.  Ji*ans,  merely  a  (luestion  of  time.  Tlie  life 
of  wooden  sleepers  is  uncertain,  but  may  be  Ui- 
ken  as  fifteen  years,  while  iron  sleepers  will 
la.st,  although  at  the  outset  more  expensive, 
more  than  ilouble  the  tiim*.  On  the  Bristol  and 
Ext'ter  liailway  metal  sleepers  are  still  in  u.s<* 
which  were  laid  down  thirty-oiK*  years  ago. 
Under  certain  circumstance's  the  use  of  w-oorlcii 
sleepers  l.-a'ls  to  a  spri'ading  of  tin*  distance  be- 
tw-eeii  the  rails,  and  so  to  a  risk  of  accident. 
With  metal  this  difficulty  is  obviated.  More¬ 
over,  tin*  permanent  w-ay  is  in  other  respects 
benefited  by  the  substitution  of  iron  for  w-ood. 
In  Germany  the  value  of  the  reform  is  admit¬ 
ted,  and  some  thousands  of  miles  of  raihvuy 
are  laid  dow-n  w  ith  metal  sleepers,  representing 
a  weight  of  some  millions  of  tons. 


Eoyptian  Rf.mains. — At  Ekhmeem,  a  large 
provincial  town  of  Upper  Egypt,  situate  about 
halfway  between  Assiout  and  Thebes,  Prof. 
Ma.spero,  returning  from  his  annual  trip  of  in¬ 
spection  up  the  Nile,  has  just  found,  according 
to  Nature,  a  hitherto  undiscovered  and  unplnu- 
dered  necropolis  of  immense  extent.  As  far  as 
has  been  yet  ascertained,  the  necropolis  dates 
from  the  Ptolemaic  period  ;  but  as  the  work  of 
exploration  proceeds,  it  will  probably  be  found 
that  it  contains  more  ancient  quarters.  The 
riches  of  this  new  burial  field  would  im'anwhile 
seem  to  be  almost  inexhaustible.  Five  great 
tombs  or  catacombs,  alri-ady  opened,  have 
yielded  a  hundred  and  twenty  mummies,  and 
within  the  short  space  of  three  hours.  Prof. 
Maspero  verified  the  sites  of  over  a  hundred 
more  similar  catacombs,  all  absolutely  intact. 
The  necropolis  of  Ekhmeem,  at  a  rough  esti¬ 
mate,  cannot  contain  fewer  than  five  or  six 
thousand  embalmed  dead.  Of  these,  perhaps 
not  more  than  tw-enty  per  cent,  w’ill  turn  out  to 
be  of  arcliieological  or  historical  A-alue  ;  but  the 
harvest  of  papyri,  jew-els,  ami  other  funeral 
treasures  cannot  fail  to  be  of  unpreci'dented 
extent.  Ekhmeem  is  the  ancient  Khemnls — 
the  Paiiopolis  of  the  Greeks.  Its  architectural 
remains  are  insignificant. 

nervous  exh.austion. 

A  v(*ry  large  number  of  pt'rsons  are  sufferers  from 
physical  or  nervous  exhaustion  and  a  low  state  of 
vitality,  lirought  on  by  various  causi's.  They  are 
not  sick  enough  to  be  classed  w-ith  invalids,  not 
w-ell  enough  to  enjoy  life,  or  do  any  bodily  or  men¬ 
tal  w-ork  without  excessive  wi'ariness  or  completi* 
prostration— a  most  miserable  and  unhappy  condi¬ 
tion,  ns  thousands  can  testify.  For  this  class  of 
persons  the  new-  Vitalizing'  Tri'atnient  of  Drs. 
Starkey  A-  Pah'ji,  llO'J  (iirard  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
is  espi'clally  adapted,  acting  as  it  does  directly  on 
the  great  ner\-ous  centn's,  rendering  them  more 
vigorous,  active,  and  ('ttieient.  Si*ud  for  tlieir 
pamiihlet  ih'-seribing  the  nature  and  action  of  this 
remarkabh*  Trt'atmcnt.  It  will  be  maih'd  frt*e. 


THE  FBESBTTEKUN  HffllSTESS’  HOUSE, 

Perth  Amhoy,  IT.  J. 

Special  Gifts  are  greatly  needeil  by  the  “  Presbyterian 
Bfinril  of  Relief  ”  for  the  furnishing  of  the  House  at  Perth 
■Amboy.  The  Parlor  and  Library  with  many  chambers  are 
entirely  bare. 

Furniture  and  books  may  be  sent  to  Perth  Amboy,  and 
gifts  of  money  to  the  Rev.  CHARLES  BROW  N,  Treasurer, 
law  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


?^NETi 

ind  paid  at  your  hone 


Secnrlty  3  to 
Gtiiiiesloaii. 
INTEREST 
■  w  -v  m  o.  B  semi-annual 
'  and  paia  at  your  home.  2Sth  year  of 
residence,  and  luth  of  business.  No  In¬ 
vestor  ev  er  had  to  pay  taxes,  costs  of  fore- 
closure,  wait  for  Interest,  or  take  land. 
BEST  of  ItefrrenceH  all  around  you. 
Write  u  you  have  money  to  loan.  AcUfress 

D.  S.  B,  JOHNSTON  fi,  SON, 

Nrsotlatani  of  Hortcace  Loans, 
VSKTIO.S  THIS  J’Ai'EJt.  STTPAtL,  HINN. 


PRATT  &  CONE, 

REAL  EST.YTE  LOANS. 

Absolutely  Safe  Investments  In  first  mortgage  notes 
on  Improved  Real  Fxtate  In  the  rapidly  growing  cltyit 
Mlnneaixtlls,  at  rates  of  Interest  to  net  a  larger  Income  than 
any  other  Safe  Security.  l*rlnclpal  and  semi-annual  Inter¬ 
est  ccdlected  and  remitted  In  New  Y-ork  exchange  without 
expense  to  our  clients.  Full  <letalls  given  on  application 
by  letter  or  In  person  at  either  office.  Best  city  references 
given.  A  limited  amount  of  8  per  cent,  notes  usually  on 
hanil. 

ELECTUS  A.  PRATT,  ROBERT  D.  (XINE, 

1(1  W-ashington  Ave.,  South.  No.  .5.5  Liberty  St.,  Room  60, 
Mlnueai«dls,  Minn.  New  York  City. 


J.&R.LAMB, 


59  Uanuiiip  St.,  N.  Y. 


CHURCH 

Furniture. 


>ULPITS,  FONTS, 
rrAHLETS,  etc.,  etc. 


Memorial  STAINED  GLASS  windows  in  new  designs. 

Send  for  hand  book  by  mall. 


WHITE  AND  DECORATED. 

French  China  and  Fine  Porcelain  at  Low  Prices. 

Fine  White  French  China  Dinner  Sets,  149  pieces . $90  00 

Fine  W-blte  French  China  Tea  Sets,  44  pieces .  7  .50 

Fine  Gold  band  French  China  Tea  Sets.  44  pieces .  8  .50 

Richly  Decorated  French  (^hlna  Ti^a  Sets,  44  pieces _  19  00 

(Chamber  Sets,  11  pieces,  $4 ;  white.  .  9  00 

Fine  W-hIte  Poreelaln  Dinner  Sets,  lOO  pieces .  14  (Ki 

Uecorah'd  parlor  Lamps,  Brass  MounUsl,  complete...  5  00 
ALSO  .ALL  IIOUSP:  FI  RNISIIINCi  OIMIDS. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List  mnlliMl  free  on  appli¬ 
cation.  Estimates  furnished. 

SADLEY’S,  1-17  Coopor  Institute,  IT.  T.  City. 

Orders  securely  packed  and  placed  on  (9ir  or  Steamer, 
free  of  charge.  Sent  C.  O.  1). ;  or  P.  O.  Money  Order. 


R.  H.  MACY  &  CO., 

14th  ST.,  SIXTH  AVENUE,  and  I3th  ST., 

NEW  YORK. 


|lTo  Vaste. 

Ho  Trouble. 
Alurays  Heady 

A  GOOD  SALAD 

Assured 

iiicb, 

^rliolesome, 

Nutritious. 

The  most  dfheiout  and  the 
most  popular  Mayonatse  for 
all  kinds  of  SALADS,  RAW 
TOMATOES,  CABBAOF,,  COLD 
MfiATS,  FISH,  etc.,  ever  sold. 
E.  IL  DI1KKKK  k  CD. 
NEW  YORK. 

Ust'  RIDGES  FOOD  BI.ANC 
M.ANGE  for  dessert.  It  Is  easily 
prejjared  In  a  few  minutes,  and 
can  be  used  with  or  without 
milk.  Recipes  for  Isdh  ways 
for  Blanc  Mange,  and  for  Cust- 
arils.  Puddings,  etc., accompany 
each  can.  Ridge’s  Food  Is  put 
up  ill  till  cans,  four  sizes,  retail¬ 
ing  at  9.5e.,  6.5e.,  $1.95,  and  $1.75. 
W’liOLRicH  &  Co.  on  all  labels. 


An  Only  Dani;ht<M*  (’iiriMl  nf  Cnnsiiniption. 

W’lien  death  was  hourly  exiieeted,  all  remedies  having 
failed,  and  Dr.  H.  .lames  was  experimenting  with  Ihe  many 
herbs  of  Calcutta,  he  neeldeiitly  made  a  preparation  which 
cured  his  only  child  of  ('oiiKum|ilioii.  His  child  Is  now 
In  this  (•oiiiitry,  and  enjoying  the  best  of  health.  He  li.os 
proved  to  the  world  that  t'oiisumiitlon  can  be  positively 
and  perniaueiitly  cured.  The  Doctor  now  gives  this  reeljie 
free,  only  asking  two  9-epnt  stamps  to  pay  expenses.  This 
Herb  also  cures  Night  Sweats,  Nausea  of  the  Stomaeli,  and 
will  break  up  a  fresh  Cold  In  twenty-four  hours.  Address 
Cradilock  k  Co..  1099  Race  St.,  Philadelphia,  naming  this 
paper. 


Catarrh 


^fEVERtsj 


COi^l 


EliVN 

CUEA3I  «ALM 

('aus(*s  no  Piiin.  (iivps 
K(*Iii*f  at  on(*(*.  Thor- 
ouirh  TKliATMKNT  will 
('lire.  Not  a  Liquid  or 
Snuff.  Apply  5vitli  Fin- 
l^er.  (live  it  a  trial. 

.TO  cents  at  Druggists. 

60  cents  by  mail  registered. 

■  ■  p r X# ^  Send  ft>r  eireular. 

ELY  BRGTHERS,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


m 


PATENTS 


Hand-Book  FREE. 

_  R.  S.  &  A.  P.  LACEY, 

Patent  Att'ri,  Washlnffton,  D.  0* 


tV.lSTF  K.'VIItK<»ei>KKY  SILK 

heautifcl  assorted  cx)I9>r.s. 

Flrgant  for  Crazy  and  all  kinds  of  Fancy 

Work,  one  (Mince  paekaife  for  4g  cents  In  (tostal  notes. 

THK  lUiAI.NKKU  &  A^MSTRONO  CO.. 

4CD  Ilroadway,  N.  Y.,  or2.IH  Market  st,  Philadelphia. 

So  Risk ;  'f  Solid  10  Per  Cent. 

K  A  I*  I  n  A  <:  i:  i’  .w  i  l  a  t  i  o  n  ! 

Can  Handle  Sums  Large  or  Small. 

SOLID  as  ENGLISH  CONSOLS  si  U.  S.  BONDS. 

For  Circular  address  the 

Central  Illinois  Finaneial  .lifeney,  JaekKonville,  lllin  lis. 


B\KI,0XV*K  INI>l4aO  Rl.l’K. 

Its  merits  as  a  HASH  HU'E  have  tieen  fully  tested  and  in* 
dorsetl  by  thousands  of  housekeei*ers,  Vuur  Grocer 
ouehr  to  have  it  on  sah-.  C U  Ask  Him  fok  It. 

D.  8.  HIlTBElUiEK,  Fraii'r,  *U  .X.  Seesad  8U,  Fhila4rl|ilila. 


A  d"  1 1'-VTIQ  wanted  for  The  History  of  Christianity,  by 
A  Of  J  Abbott.  \  grand  Chance.  A  $4  tKKik  at  the 

liopular  price  of  $1.75.  Lltreral  terms.  The  religious  pa¬ 
lters  mention  it  as  one  of  the  few  jr'at  religious  works  of 
the  Wfipl.l.  Greater  success  never  known  by  agents.  Terms 
tree.  STINSON  A  CO.,  Publishers,  Prjrtland,  Maine. 


GR;_ND  CENTRAL  FANCY  AND  DRY  G(X)D8 
ESTABLISHMENT. 

WE  ARE  ADDING  NOVELTIES  IN  TRIMMED 

MILLINERY 

DAILY,  AND  OFFER  A  MOST  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT 
OF  STRAW-  GOODS  IN  ALL  THE  SHADES  OF 
BEIGE,  ECRU,  AND  BROWN,  AS  WELL 
AS  WHITE  AND  BLACK,  IN  ALL 
THE  MOST  POPULAR  SHAPES. 


IN  COLORED 


SILKS 

WE  ARE  SHOWING  THE  MOST  COMPLETE  LINE  OF 
COLORS  AND  STYLES  IN  ALL  SEASONABLE  GOODS. 

OUR  FINE  STOCK  OF 

LACES 

IS  BEING  CONSTANTLY  REPLENISHED  WITH  THE 
MOST  STYLISH  PATTERNS  OF  FOREIGN  AND 
DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURE. 

BUCK  SIU 

FOR  THE  MILLION  AT  LOWER  PRICES  THAN  EVER 
BEFORE  OFFERED. 


GABDEN  SEEDS 

Direct  from  the  Farm 
AT  THE  LOWEST  WHOLESALE  BATES. 
Waiianted  fiesli  and  sate  to  gro*  or  none)  refonded 

Please  send  for  my  Catalogue,  with  direction  for 
cultivation,  free. 

SEEDS  for  the  CHILDREN’S  GARDEN,  25  jier  ceqt. 
than  catalogue  rates.  Ix't  the  children  send  for  my 
logue,  ami  try  my  seeds.  Address 

JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Koreton  Farm,  Hochestor,  IT.  Y. 

THE  DINOEE  ft  OONARD  CO*9 

a  BKADTIFOI.  EVEB-BLfMtMUie 


jnly  estaDiisBmenc  making  a  SPECIAL 
BUSINESS  Of  ROSES.  60  LARGE  HOUSES 
for  ROMS  alone.  We  CIVE  A  W  A  Y,  in  Preml- 
unxe  ana  Extrae.  more  RMeS  than  most  estab- 
uaimients  grow.  Strong  Pot  Plants  suitable  for  imme¬ 
diate  bloom  delivered  aidely,  postpald.to  any  post-oflice. 
B  splendid  varieties,  your  onoloe,  all  labeled,  for  S 1 1 
LSlortSl  joforSs;  26  for  ^4;  39  for  85;  75  for 


12  Tor  t2;  10  for  S3;  26  for  84;  38  f 
810;  100  for  81^  Our  NEW  CUII 

W-MnMon  tht  Kota, 'TOpp^al^nllv MuKTOted 

THB  DINCEk  4uCONARD 

ewtia,  Waaterev.,  Ohuiur  Oe., 


Bom  orewtia. 


WE  HAVE  ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST  AND  MOST  VARIED 
STOCKS  OF 

DRESS  FABRICS 

IN  THIS  COUNTRY,  ALL  AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 

A  FULL  AND  COMPI.ETE  LINE  OF  OUT-DOOR 

GAMES. 

COMPRISING  LAWN  TENNIS,  CRtXJUET,  ARCHERY, 
PITCH  A  RING,  RING  TOSS,  BATTLEDORE, 
ENCHANTMENT,  LAWN  KK)L,  ET(’., 

ALL  ABOUT  TEN  PER  CENT. 

LOWER  IN  PRICE  THAN 
LAST  YEAR. 


ORDERS  BY  MAIL  WILL  RECEIVE  PROMPT  AND  CARE¬ 
FUL  ATTENTION. 

SEND  FOR  CATALtHlIIE. 


R.  H.  MACY  &  CO. 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY. 

The  Finest  (Jrade  of  (’liiircli  Kells, 

Greatest  Experience.  Larjfest  Trade. 

IllustratfKl  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

CLINTON  E  MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

thoy,  it.  y. 


McShaneBell  Foundry 

Manufacture  those  celebrated  Bella  and  Chimea 
for  Churches.  Tower  Cloclis.  he.,  &c.  Prices  and 
catalogues  sent  free.  Address 

H.  MeSHANE  &  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY 

Favorably  known  to  the  public  since 
IS'.V).  Church,  Chapel,  School,  Fire  Alarm 
and  other  t^lls*  also  Chimea  and  Peala. 

Meneely  &,  Co.,  West  Troy,  N.Y. 


Baltimore  Church  Bells 

since  1M4  celebrated  for  Superiority  over  other^ 
are  made  only  of  Pure.st  Bell  Metal,  (('opmr  and 
Tin,)  Rotary  Mountings.  warrunt«>d  satisfactory. 
For  Prices, Clroiilars,  ,tc. .  address  Ha lti moke  Beli. 
Foundry,  J.  KEfilKMTKR  &  .kWNS.  Baltimore,  Md. 

A  MONTH  and  board  for  3  live  Young  Men 
JpOD  or  Ijidles  In  each  county.  Address  P.  W'.  Zieulkb 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


XJ.  S.  Mail  Steamsliips 

Sail  from  New  York  every  Saturday  for 

GLASGOW  wia  LOI%  DOMiKRRY, 

From  Pier  20,  North  River,  New  York. 

Cabin  Passage,  $60  to  $80.  Second  Cabin,  $40. 
Steerage,  Outward  $18.  Prepaid,  $91. 
LIVKUPOOL  via  (iUBlCNSTOWN. 

CITY  OF  ROME _ sails  Saturday,  .Mine  14,  and  ,Iuly  19. 

■AITSTRAL . sails  S<vturday,  .lune  28  anil  .July  96. 

Superbly  fitted;  passenger  accommodations  unsurpassed, 
.Anchor  Line  Drafts  issued  at  lowest  rates  are  paid  free  of 
charge  in  Englanil,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

For  Passage,  Cabin  Plans,  Book  of  Tours,  fcc.,  apply  to 

nmTDEZlSOIT  BHOTSEHS,  ITott  York. 


THE 


5  ! 


‘DOMESTIC 

Sewing  Machine 

IS  A 

DURABLE, 

OBEDIENT 

MACHINE. 

EVERY 

STITCH 

TAKEN 

IS 

CORRECT. 

It  has  special  designs  In  Woodwork  that  are  artistic,  le- 
gant,  and  durable.  It  has  a  finer  set  of  attachments  than 
any  other.  Both  Woodwork  and  Attaehmeiit  are  secured  by 
patents,  and  can  only  be  obtained  with  the  “  DOMESTIC.” 

“Domestic”  Sewing  Macliine  Company, 

Buoadway  and  Fouutf-enth  ST.,  New  Yoke. 


These  Corsets  are  recognized  In  Europe  and 
(America  as  the  standard  of  style, workmanship  and 
jeneral  excellence.  The  Corallne  with  which  they 
are  boned  Is  superior  to  whalebone  In  both  dur- 
ibllity  and  comfort  Price,  ft-om  np. 

For  sals  by  All  Leadino  Merchants. 
Avoid  all  imitation*.  Be  sure  that  our  namaUam 
Ihe  box. 

WARNER  BROSh 

B63  BROAD'WAY.  NE'W  YORK 

Fast  Potato  Digging 


THE  MONARCH  POTATO  DIGGER 

8avc»lt8coRty(  arly,  five  times 
to  evu'v  faina  r.  Guar- 
auiccd  to hlg  Six  Hiindn  cI 
JubheU  a  Day! 


SENT  ON 

60  Days’ 

TestTfial. 


tW  Write  postal  canl  for  FREE  elecmntly 
illustrat(‘d  Catalogiio,  in  Six  Urilliant  Colors, 
iliatcostua  92(100  to  publish. 

Mcaich  ManuficUi:  Co^  ch?oa  o^!&. 

ET^KIODEL  PRESS. 

^  ^  Price,  complete  with  Type, 

to  |io  and  up.  Prints  C.trds,  Cl^ 
cuLirs,  I.,al)els,  Tracts,  evcryt^innf 
’  Uusincss,  Schools,  Chun  hes,  Ac. 
is  very  tlurable  and  rapiil.and  so 
iiplc  that  any  boy  ran  work  it  ami 
rn  hundreefs  »if  dollars  a  year. 
•GOO  sold.  Sen<!  a  cent  stamp  for 
.  Pajfc  Catalogue,  with  gorgeous 
Nnoral  I  ard  and  other  work  (Tone on  ft 
*Modcl  Press.  T.  W.  I)aimhaday  A  Co. 

.  “.rUUdel  •* 


Mfrs.  721  Chottaut  St. 


delpUs. 


TRAVELLERS’  OUTFITS. 

State  Room  Trunks,  Deck  Chairs,  Riifrs, 
Clothes  Bags,  Toilet  Pouches, 

and  all  articles  necessary  for  the  voyage,  or  Trav¬ 
elling  in  Euroj(e. 

Sole  Leather  Trunks  and  Valises, 
Ladies’  Dress  and  Bonnet  Trunks, 

and  a  great  variety  of  Bags^  in  Alligator,  Seal, 
and  otlmr  I.eathei-.  FiiniLsh(!d  Bags,  Liijuor-flasks, 
Card-casc^s,  i’oeketbooks,  Purses,  Ac. 

JOHN  CATTNAGH, 

Trunk  Manufacturer  and  Importer^ 

7^iO  liviHidmuj,  Netr  York. 


A.  Skin  of  Beauty  is  a  joy  Forever. 
Z)E.  T.  FELZZ  aOTIlATTS’S 

ORIENTAL  CREAM,  OR  MAGICAL  BEAUTIFIER. 

Removea  Tan ,  PI  m  pies. 
Freckles,  Moth-Patches, 
Rash  anii  Skin  Diseases, 
and  every  blemish  on 
Ibeauty.and  defies  detec- 
hlon.  It  has  sto'  ••  iho 
'  test  of  thirty  yetL.,  and 
is  so  harmless  wo  taste  It 
to  bo  sure  the  prepara¬ 
tion  Is  i(roiKirly  made. 
Acce(it  no  couuterfeltof 
simliar  name.  Tbu dis¬ 
tinguished  Dr.L.A.  Hayro 
said  to  a  lady  of  the  /louf 
Inn  (a  patient):  “A*  you 
ladie*  will  ute  them.  /  rec¬ 
ommend  ■  flnuraud't  f Yearn  ’ 

_  at  the  leatt  harmful  of  all 

the  Skin  preparation*.”  One  Ixjttle  will  lastslx  months,  using 
it  every  day.  Also  Pomlro  Subtile  removes  superfluous 
hair  without  Injury  to  the  skin. 

MMK.  M.  B.  T.  GGURAUD,  Sole  Prop..  48  Bond  St.,  N.  Y. 

For  Bale  by  all  driiAJKl^TB  and  Fancy  (fD<»d8  Dealcrn  tbrouKn- 
out  the  U.  8.,CfinadaH,  and  Europe.  AIho  found  in  N.  Y. 
city  at  R.  H.  Macy's,  Stern’s,  Ehrlch  s,  Rbiley’s,  and  other 
Fancy  Goods  Dealers.  Beware  of  base  Imitations;  $1,600 

Reward  for  arrest  and  jiroof  of  any  one  selling  the  some. 


£^^%Biiffalo  Lithia  Water 

THE  .STOMACH  WATER  OF  THE  A.MERICAN  C0->TI>ENT. 

Its  Fo'wer  as  a  ITorvoiis  Tonic  and  Exhilarant. 

I)r.  Iliirrei/  L.  llyrd,  of  linUimora,  President  and  Professor  of  (Jhstelries  nml  PiseaseH 
of  Women  and  ('hildren,  in  the  Pndlimore  Medical  PoHeije,  formerly  Professor  of 
MAAS' rib  i‘rarl,iced  Medicine,  etc. 

••  Biirriile  Litlila  Water  Is  an  ailmlral  general  Tonir  and  U'ttoraline,  increafing  the  Appetite,  jeromnting  Ihgettion,  and 
Inrini, rating  Ihe  general  Health.  It  Is  powerfully  Antacid,  nnd  eH,>eelally  elllcaclous  in  what  Is  commonly  known  as  Acid 
1/y.tpeptia  '  It  Is  strongly  cf.inmended  to  a  very  large  class  of  sufferers  by  a  peculiar  power  as  a  Nerroui  Tonic  and 
Kjthilarani,  whlcIi  makes  it  exceedingly  valuable  where  there  Is  nothing  to  contraindicate  Its  use.  In  all  cases  where 
AVrroMjf  Itrpre.ntiion  1h  h  Hyniptorn.” 

I)r.  a.  HaLstead  lioyland.  Professor  of  Surgery,  Baltimore  Medical  (lolleije,  late  Surgeon  French  Army 
(l)eroraterl),  ('orres/ioniiing  Member  Pincinuati  Academy  of  Medicine,  etc. 

"  I  have  found  Buffalo  Llthla  Water  a  remedy  of  great  elTlclency  In  Acid  Dygteptia.  Its  Nerre  Tonic  propertira  are  very 
deeliled,  inilicatlng  Its  value  In  a  wPle  rnngi!  of  .\errou*  IHgordert." 

Iir.  linnicr  McHuire,  Bichmontl,  Virginia,  late  Professor  of  Surgery,  Medical  College  of  Virginia. 

"Buffalo  Lithia  W’ater  has  very  marked  aiiapt/itlon  In  dls<!a8es  of  itic  IHge*tire.  Organ*.  In  that  c/inditlon,  especially 
known  as  \errou*  l/yeiieptia,  Ire([iicntly  caused  by  over-mental  laty.r,  and  In  those  cases  also  where  there  Is  ezee**  of  Acid 
in  the  prooss  of  nutrition.  It  will  Is;  founri  highly  ellh'aclous.  It  has  never  failed  me  as  a  /‘owerful  Serrou*  Tonic  when 
I  have  prescribed  It  as  such.  I  sometimes  think  It  must  contain  Hypnphotphite*  of  Lime  ami  Sodu.  It  act*  a*  that  compouml 
doe* — a*  a  Tome  ami  A  Ueralire. 

I)r.  harhl  <i.  Smith,  (lakley,  Va. 

“  My  daughter  was  for  many  years  the  victim  (>f  Nerrnu*  l)y*pefi»ia.  Her  general  health  was  prostrated,  and  her  nrrrou* 
shattered.  I  carried  her  to  the  BulTalo  Llthla  Springs  nism  a  bed,  conllnisl  strictly  to  a  diet  of  feo  and  croclrer*, 
alternated  with  tread  and  miV*-.  In  thirty  days  after  commencing  the  use  of  the  water  she  was  able  to  eat  with  perfect 
Imiiurilty  the  coarsest  articles  of  illet.  including  rich  desserts.  I  regard  this  water  as  the  .S’fomncA  iVater  of  the  American 
rontinent.''  8PRINC4S  NOW  UPKN  FOR  GUESTS. 

Water  in  cases  of  one  dozen  half-gallon  hotthis,  $5  per  case  at  the  Springs.  Springs  pamphlet  sent 
to  any  address.  For  sale  hy  all  Leading  Druggists. 

TH03IAS  F.  GOODE,  Proprietor, 

BTTTFALO  LZTKIA  SFRZITaS,  VZZiaZirZA. 


« CATARRH 


And  Diseases  of  th# 
HEAD,  THROAT  A  LUN6SI 

Can  L>e  taken  at  home.  Nocas# 
Incurable  when  our  Question* 
are  prfiperly  antwerecl.  Write 
f(>r  Ctrl  uUrs.  testimonial*,  etc., 

R£T.  T.  i*.  CUILIW,  Tr*7,  0kl» 


The  Great  Church  LIGHT . 

FKINK’H  Pftteftt  Keflectom  give  the  Mo«t  PowerftiL  the  MoffUNil 


.T  .  _ _  -  _ -  MoffUNib 

ciViiDent  andThe’Beit  Light  known  for  Churches.  Stores.  Show  Window*. 
Parlorv  Bank*.  Office*,  Picture  Gallerie*.  Theatre*. 
gant  de*ign*.  Send  fixe  of  room.  Get 
to  churches  and  tb*  trade*  *  ** 


_  .  uiar  and  estimate.  A  liberal  discount 

I.  P.  PKUKK«  Ml  Pemrl  direct,  N.  Y. 
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SARATOGA  AKD  WILLIAMSTOWK. 

Bf  Anson  Smyth,  B.D. 

Cleveland,  June  6,  1B84. 

Dear  Dr.  Field :  Yo«  have  been  for  months 
tar  away  beyond  the  Western  mountains  — 

“  lost  to  sight,  to  memory  dear.”  I  am  glad  to 
know  of  your  return,  and  I  am  both  glad  and 
sorry  to  think  that  you  are  now  home  to  stay. 
Olad,  because  having  seen  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world  and  the  glory  of  them,  and  impress¬ 
ively  described  them  to  us  in  your  famous  vol¬ 
umes,  you  will  now  rest  from  your  travels,  and 
among  your  long-time  friends,  enjoy  the  hon¬ 
ors  which  you  have  achieved.  We  are  unwill¬ 
ing  that  you  should  again  risk  your  dear  life 
on  the  Serbals  of  the  East  or  the  Wasatches  of 
the  West.  We  do  not  wish  you  to  retire,  either 
on  half  pay  or  full  pay,  from  your  editorial  la¬ 
bors:  for  your  pai>er  will  no^  longer  be  The 
Etanoelist  of  the  past  and  the  present,  when 
it  shall  cease  to  be  your  own.  Sorry,  if  we  are 
to  read  no  more  of  your  instructive  and  enter¬ 
taining  letters  from  the  remote  regions  of  the 
world.  You  have  passed  aronnd  our  globe 
from  east  to  west,  as  the  sun  does,  uix>n  the 
Jasi^er  theory ;  and  now'  you  might  take  it  in 
the  other  direction  by  way  of  the  ix)les,  de¬ 
scribing  the  oi)en  sea.  Captain  Symmes’  hole, 
and  all  manner  of  marine  and  terrene  mar¬ 
vels.  Still  don’t  you  do  it :  for  nothing  would 
then  be  left  for  other  voyagers  to  investigate, 
and  I  fear  that  the  climatic  changes  through 
which  you  might  imss  would  prove  unhealth¬ 
ful.  Henceforth  let  N ew  York  and  Stockbridge, 
with  frequent  trijis  to  Cleveland,  be  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  your  travels. 

But  I  forget  that  Saratoga  was  in  part  my 
text.  I  did  not  exi>ect  to  see  there  the  great 
Assembly  of  1884,  but  the  necessity  was  sprung 
upon  me  at  a  late  date  to  take  the  place  of  an¬ 
other,  and  I  there  spent  four  or  five  exceed¬ 
ingly  delightful  days.  I  am  not  very  far  be¬ 
hind  the  beloved  brother  who  the  year  round 
writes  under  the  Catalpa  tree,  in  admiration  of 
Saratoga.  Its  pleasant  streets  and  charming 
residences,  embowered  in  the  foliage  of  its  mag¬ 
nificent  trees,  suffer  not  in  the  least  in  compar¬ 
ison  with  any  other  town  of  its  size  that  I  have 
ever  visited.  Its  immense  hotels  upon  Broad¬ 
way  are  grand  and  luxurious,  but  the  caravan¬ 
sary  of  the  Drs.  Strong  on  Circular  street  has 
attractions  for  me  beyond  anything  the  Grand 
Union  can  furnish.  The  visitor  to  Saratoga 
who  learns  nothing  of  this  house,  gains  but  an 
imperfect  idea  of  what  Saratoga  is.  But  the 
Springs  are  to  me  a  ceaseless  wonder.  Within 
the  space  of  a  few  acres  a  score  of  them  arise 
bubbling  from  the  ground ;  and  although  such 
close  neighbors,  no  two  of  them  are  alike,  yet 
each  has  in  vast  numbers  those  who  prefer  it 
to  all  others.  One  morning  before  breakfast, 
with  a  friend,  I  walked  to  the  Hathorn,  think¬ 
ing  that  I  should  meet  there  a  half  score  of  ad¬ 
venturous  souls  on  an  errand  like  my  own. 
What  was  my  surprise  at  finding  there  two 
hundred  quaffing  the  healthful  beverage !  It 
brought  to  my  mind  the  scene  at  Bethesda, 
where  a  multitude  of  impotent  folk  were  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  moving  of  the  water.  But  these 
people  were  not  “impotent,”  but  were  all 
strong,  and  apparently  belonging  to  the  stal¬ 
wart  |)arty;  nor  had  they  to  “wait,”  for  the 
water  came  up  into  the  curbing  faster  than  all 
the  Presbyterians  in  the  world  could  have 
drunk  it.  For  its  “bubbling,”  there  was  no 
need  for  an  angel  first  to  enter  the  ixk>1  ;  and 
had  one  gone  into  the  cold  fluid,  he  would  have 
escai^ed  from  it  in  short  order,  unless  he  was 
an  immersionist,  which  I  think  he  would  not 
have  been :  for  my  impression  is  that  the  an¬ 
gels  are  not  of  that  j>ersuasion. 

Of  the  Assembly  I  will  not  say  much,  for  its 
doings  have  already  had  wide  publication ;  but 
in  a  future  letter  I  must  speak  to  your  readers 
of  the  transactions  of  the  Committee  on  Sys¬ 
tematic  Beneficence,  in  whose  service  I  visited 
Saratoga.  Permit  me,  however,  briefly  to  al¬ 
lude  to  a  few  points  in  which  I  felt  si>ecial  in¬ 
terest.  The  Overture  sent  to  the  Presbyteries 
uix)n  Reduced  Representation,  is  worthy  of  a 
unanimous  vote  in  the  affirmative.  It  may 
not  be  altogether  in  accordance  with  the  wish¬ 
es  of  some,  but  it  is  as  good  as  is  likely  ever  to 
be  offered.  I  greatly  rejoice  tliat  the  Overture 
regarding  the  Revision  of  the  Book  of  Disci¬ 
pline,  w'as  adopted  by  a  large  majority.  It 
seems  a  thousand  years  since  that  matter  came 
into  the  consideration  of  the  Assembly.  Year 
after  year  it  has  api)eared  and  reapiHjared  as  a 
stereotyped  vexation,  and  I  had  long  desired 
that  in  some  way— I  did  not  much  care  how— it 
should  be  put  to  rest.  I  felt  in  regard  to  it 
about  as  the  man  did  concerning  the  long  sick¬ 
ness  of  his  wife.  Worn  out  with  care  and 
watching  for  months,  he  one  day  replied  to 
the  pastor’s  inquiry  “  How  is  Mrs.  Jones  this 
morning?”  “O  she’s  just  about  so-so;  I  do 
hope  that  there’ll  be  a  change  before  long,  one 
way  or  the  other."  But  the  Assembly  did  one 
thing  which  seems  to  me  decidedly  wrong :  It 
directed  Presbyteries  having  ministers  serving 
in  other  churches  to  see  to  it  that  said  minis¬ 
ters  take  their  letters  to  the  bodies  they  serve, 
and  in  case  they  decline  to  do  so,  to  drop  their 
names  from  the  roll.  The  late  Dr.  James 
Shaw  was  for  many  years  jwistor  of  the  Con¬ 
gregational  church  in  W’indham,  though  a 
member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Cleveland.  He 
cooperated  most  faithfully  and  successfully 
with  the  Presbytery  in  all  its  works  and  enter¬ 
prises,  attended  its  meetings  and  those  of  the 
Synod,  and  several  times  represented  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  in  the  General  Assembly.  In  all  re¬ 
gards  he  was  one  of  us,  except  that  he  preach¬ 
ed  to  a  large,  orthodox,  and  influential  Con¬ 
gregational  church.  We  did  not  wish  him  to 
leave  our  body,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  leave, 
and  it  would  have  taken  a  score  of  Assemblies 
to  compel  us  to  drop  his  name  from  the  roll. 
This  may  be  regarded  as  an  exceptional  case, 
and  I  do  not  doubt  that  there  may  be  cases  to 
which  the  rule  of  the  Assembly  might  justly 
be  applied. 

Williamstown  is  nearly  sixty  miles  east  of 
Saratoga.  In  going  there,  we  cross  the  Hud¬ 
son  at  Meehan icsville,  and  go  over  the  south¬ 
western  corner  of  Vermont.  I  siHjnt  two  days 
there,  where  years  ago  I  Bi>ent  three  years. 
Many  changes  have  occurred  during  the  last 
forty  years.  Residences,  hotels,  churches, 
and  college  buildings,  have  greatly  increased 
in  number  and  improved  in  style ;  but  the 
beautiful  valley  is  surrounded  by  the  same 
grand  old  mountains  that  have  stood  guard 
around  it  for  thousands  of  years.  And  grand¬ 
er  than  the  mountains,  Mark  Hopkins  is  still 
there.  I  called  uiwn  him,  and  found  him  in 
fair  health  and  excellent  spirits.  I  called  ui>on 
President  Carter,  under  whose  administration 
the  old  College  has  been  greatly  pro8i)erou3.  I 
called  uiK)n  the  Rev.  Father  Sewall,  now  in  his 
ninety-third  year,  but  still  hale  and  vigorous. 

But  the  c^iief  iK)int  of  attraction  to  me  was 
Greylock  Institute  at  South  Williamstown, 
five  miles  frmn  the  colleges.  It  is  said  that 
“  The  mills  of  the  gods  grind  slow  ” ;  but  the 
Mills,  father  and  sons,  who  have  built  up  and 
still  own  and  manage  this  great  school,  do  no¬ 
thing  slow.  The  Institute  takes  rank  with 
Phlllii*  Academy  and  other  like  schools  of  the 
land.  Its  location,  under  the  shadow  of  old 
Greylock,  could  not  be  8uri)as3ed  for  pleasant¬ 
ness.  It  contains  about  eighty  boys,  from 
fourteen  to  twenty  years  of  age,  drawn  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  The  Princii>al,  Mr. 
George  F.  Mills,  a  distinguished  graduate  of 


Williams  College,  is  assisted  by  four  gentle¬ 
men  and  four  lady  teachers  of  high  qualifica¬ 
tions.  For  a  comfortable  home,  thorough  in¬ 
struction,  and  moral  influence,  Greylock  In¬ 
stitute  has  no  superior.  Sunday  morning  I 
heard  a  most  thoughtful  and  impressive  dis¬ 
course  from  President  Carter.  His  theme  was 
“The  Loneliness  of  Christ.” 

Monday  afternoon  I  left  Williamstown  and 
my  dear  ones  there,  and  returned  to  Saratoga 
in  season  to  witness  the  closing  session  of  the 
Assembly.  Old  acquaintances  there  renew'ed, 
and  new  ones  formed,  will  ever  remain  among 
my  most  precious  memories.  I  have  said  no¬ 
thing  of  the  “  honorable  women  not  a  few  ” 
who  were  there  doing  efficient  service  for  the 
Lord.  All  day  on  Thursday  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  was  filled  w’ith  them,  as  they 
held  their  anniversary  of  Foreign  Missions, 
and  on  Friday  the  Horae  Mission  ladies  throng¬ 
ed  the  same  temple  in  the  service  of  the  dear 
Master.  In  presence,  manner,  and  manifest 
spirit,  these  good  women  imparted  pleasing 
and  sacred  influences.  They  were  there  hun¬ 
dreds  in  number,  all  seeming  intent  on  doing 
the  will  of  Him  that  sent  them.  I  compare 
beauty  in  the  following  way:  Positive,  beau¬ 
tiful;  Comparative,  handsome;  Superlative, 
good-looking.  This  last,  in  an  eminent  de¬ 
gree,  were  the  Presbyterian  ladies  whom  I  met 
at  Saratoga. 


WAS  JAMES  G.  BIRYEY  A  GARRISONIAN 
ABOLITIONIST  ? 

By  Oliver  Johnson. 

[Although  it  is  not  the  custom  of  The  Ev.VNCiEL,- 
IST  to  entertain  discussions  in  regard  to  the  per¬ 
sonal  merit  of  individuals,  even  though  they  have 
pas.sed  into  history,  we  give  place  to  the  following 
as  the  proU*st  of  one  who  thinks  injustice  has  been 
done  to  a  distinguished  actor  in  the  great  anti-Sla- 
very  movement  of  the  last  generation.  The  writer, 
as  is  well  known  to  tlie  public,  was  from  the  very 
beginning  an  out-and-out  Abolitionist,  one  of  the 
first  and  most  earnest  followers  of  Mr.  Garrison ; 
and  even  those  who  do  not  agree  with  him  will  be 
interested  to  read  his  eloquent  defence  of  his  great 
leader. — Ed.  Evan.] 

As  one  of  the  few  survivors  of  the  struggle 
for  the  overthrow  of  American  Slavery,  and 
one  who  was  in  it  from  its  feeble  beginnings 
until  its  triumphant  close,  I  think  I  liave  some 
claim  to  a  hearing  in  The  Evangelist  in  reply 
to  its  correspondent  “Ambrose”  on  the  Garri¬ 
sonian  Abolitioni.sts.  Starting  with  a  eulogy 
of  James  G.  Birney,  he  soon  falls  into  strange 
censure  of  others  in  every  resiieet  the  peers  of 
that  worthy  man,  and  who  for  a  long  time 
were  his  associates  in  the  anti-Slavery  cause. 

The  text  of  Ambrose’s  article  is  a  sketch  of 
James  G.  Birney’s  life  by  his  son,  Gen.  Wm. 
Birney — a  sketch,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  whicli  ex¬ 
hibits  the  grossest  ignorance  of  anti-Slavery 
history,  and  a  recklessness  of  statement  that 
is  truly  marvellous.  This  “booklet,”  as  Am¬ 
brose  calls  it,  will  meet  a  deserved  refutation 
ere  long ;  its  echo  now  demands  attention. 

Ambrose  draws  a  contrast  between  the  Abo¬ 
litionism  of  Mr.  Birney  and  that  of  Garrison 
and  Phillips,  as  if  they  were  not  one  and  the 
same  thing,  and  as  if  the  men  had  not  stood 
for  years  on  the  same  platform,  and  endured  a 
common  reproach  as  “Abolition  fanatics,”  and 
as  if  their  differences  of  opinion  at  a  later  pe¬ 
riod  had  involved  any  change  of  moral  convic¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  either  in  resi)ect  to  Slavery 
or  its  apologists  and  defenders ! 

Let  me  recall  some  points  of  anti-Slavery 
history.  Before  1830-31  the  anti-Slavery  men 
of  this  country’  were  “gradualists,”  and  al¬ 
most  universally  “  colonizationists.”  Garri¬ 
son  brought  in  tlie  new  dispensation  of  “  im- 
mediatism,”  asserting  the  sinfulness  of  Sla¬ 
very,  the  duty  and  safety  of  immediate  eman- 
cijiation,  and  the  right  of  the  slaves  to  a  liome 
in  this  country.  Previous  to  this  time  the 
gradual  emancipation  societies  were  eitlier 
dead  or  moribund,  discussion  of  Slavery  had 
almost  ceased,  and  the  Northern  peoi)le  gener¬ 
ally  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  despair  as  to  the 
jKissibility  of  delivering  the  land  from  its  great 
crime  and  curse.  “  The  Liberator,”  started  by 
Garrison  in  1831,  aroused  a  new  interest  and 
kindled  a  new  tioix'.  It  tilled  the  slaveholders 
and  their  allies  with  alarm,  and  the  most  des- 
l>erate  efforts  were  made  to  put  the  new  move¬ 
ment  down,  but  without  success.  It  gained 
strength  rapidly,  drawing  its  recruits  from  the 
moral  and  religious  classes,  and  enlisting  the 
support  of  not  a  few  clergymen  of  different  de¬ 
nominations.  But  the  ecclesiastical  leaders 
generally  stood  aloof,  while  some  even  drew 
apologies  for  Slavery  from  the  Bible,  and  de¬ 
nounced  the  Abolitionists  as  “  fanatics,”  while 
men  of  the  baser  sort  mobbed  them  all  over 
the  free  States. 

The  New  England  Anti-Slavery  Society  was 
formed  in  Boston  in  18:i2  by  Garrison  and  a 
few  others.  In  1833  the  American  Anti-Slavery 
Society  was  organized  in  Philadelphia  by  a 
Convention  of  which  Garrison  was  the  central 
figure,  and  every  member  of  which  rejoiced  in 
the  light  that  he  had  kindled.  On  this  occa¬ 
sion  a  “Declaration  of  Sentiments,”  carefully 
stating  the  principles  an<l  puriKises  of  the 
movement,  was  drawn  up  by  Garrison,  and 
solemnly  signed  by  the  members  of  the  Con¬ 
vention.  Of  the  character  of  this  document, 
universally  accepted  as  the  cornerstone  of  the 
cause,  I  will  say  no  more  than  <iuote  these 
words  of  the  poet  Whittier:  “It  will  live  as 
long  as  our  national  history.  I  set  a  higher 
valuation  on  my  name  as  apiH'iuled  to  that 
Declaration,  than  on  the  titlepage  of  any 
book.”  That  document  embodiinl  all  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Garrisonian  Abolitionism,  without 
concealment  and  without  compromise.  It  was 
adopted  unanimously  by  a  Convention,  the 
vast  majority  of  whom,  including  its  author, 
were  orthodox  Christians,  and  in  which,  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  say,  the  manifestations  of  the  Divine 
presence  were  as  marked  as  in  any  body  of 
men  gathered  since  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

When  this  movement  iK'gan  at  the  Nortli, 
James  G.  Birney  was  a  slave-holder,  a  “grad¬ 
ualist,”  and  a  colonizationist.  Its  light  reach¬ 
ed  him.  He  was  converted.  He  renounced 
colonization,  emancipated  his  slaves,  and  be¬ 
came  an  advocate  of  immediate  emancipation. 
In  short,  he  was  a  Garrisonian  abolitionist  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  He  established 
in  Kentucky  a  Garrisonian  anti-Slavery  Socie¬ 
ty,  auxiliary  to  the  American  Society,  and  was 
apiKiinted  a  delegate  thereof  to  the  anti-Slave¬ 
ry  anniversary  in  New  York  in  1835.  He  came, 
and  made  a  siieech  as  full  of  the  meat  of  Garri¬ 
sonian  abolitionism  as  any  ever  made  by  Gar¬ 
rison  himself.  His  utterances  were  marked  by 
no  reserve,  but  contained  the  fullest  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  iirineiples  of  the  movement  and  its 
plans  of  oiieration.  When  he  was  publicly  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  first  Southern  convert  to  the 
cause,  the  first  slaveholder  reached  by  the 
movement,  he  assented  to  the  statement  by 
silence,  if  not  by  actual  response.  He  entered 
heart  and  soul,  from  that  hour,  into  the  work 
of  anti-Slavery  agitation,  identifying  himself 
therewith  as  completely  as  any  man  ever  did 
or  could.  He  denounced  the  churches  for 
their  complicity  with  slavery  as  thoroughly  as 
Garrison  ever  did;  he  justified  the  eiiithets 
“man-stealing”  and  “ man-stealer ”  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  Slavery  and  the  slave-holder ;  he  ex- 
l>osed  the  colonization  scheme  as  a  cheat.  He 
was  afterwards  mobbed  in  Cincinnati,  just  as 
other  abolitionbts  were  mobbed  elsewhere. 


the  pro-Slavery  party  not  being  able  to  dis¬ 
cern  that  his  abolitionism  w’as  of  any  milder 
tyiie  than  that  of  his  associates,  as  indeed  it 
was  not.  When  a  pro-Slavery  meeting  in  Ala¬ 
bama  associated  him  with  Garrison,  and  both 
together  with  “gamblers  and  black-legs,”  he 
defended  not  himself  alone,  but  Garrison  and 
the  whole  body  of  abolitionists  as  well.  Every 
one  of  these  statements  can  be  proved  by  his 
record.  I  refrain  from  citations  only  because 
I  do  not  wish  to  make  this  article  too  long. 
One  sentence  alone  from  his  iien  will  I  quote : 
“The  American  Churches  the  Bulwarks  of 
American  Slavery.”  These  words  are  the  title 
of  a  “  booklet  ”  published  by  him  in  1840  after 
the  separation,  and  when  he  was  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency.  They  justify,  and  more 
than  justify,  all  that  Garrison,  or  Phillips,  or 
any  one  else,  ever  said  about  the  churches  for 
their  relations  with  slavery.  If  they  were  fana¬ 
tics,  so  was  he ;  and  if  he  were  living  to-day,  I 
believe  he  would  repudiate  the  attempt  to  put 
a  difference  between  him  and  them  in  anything 
that  related  to  the  character  of  slavery  or  the 
guilt  of  its  defenders.  In  joining  the  Liberty 
party,  he  disclaimed  any  change  in  his  anti- 
Slavery  opinions,  claiming  to  be  as  much  an 
abolitionist  as  ever. 

For  four  years  after  Mr.  Birney  left  the 
American  Antislavery  Society  to  join  the  Lib¬ 
erty  party,  that  Society  went  on  under  Garri¬ 
son’s  lead  exactly  as  it  had  done  before,  chang¬ 
ing  neither  a  principle  nor  a  measure.  It  w’as 
not  till  1844  that  it  took  the  ground  of  disunion, 
and  even  then  there  was  no  change  in  the 
attitude  of  the  Society  in  respect  to  the  chur¬ 
ches.  Following  Mr.  Birney’s  example,  it  still 
assailed  “the  bulwarks  of  slavery.” 

Never  was  there  anything  more  unjust  put 
into  words,  than  in  these  of  Ambrose  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Garrison:  “He  collected  a  body  of 
people  about  him  wliose  vocation  it  was  to 
utter  malediction.  The  language  was  swept 
to  find  terms  in  which  to  vitui)erate,  and  new 
terms  of  cursing  became  classical  in  the  abo¬ 
lition  literature.” 

Among  the  people  whom  Garrison  “collect¬ 
ed  ”  about  him  were  such  men  as  the  Tappan 
brothers,  John  Jay,  James  G.  Birney,  Joshua 
Leavitt,  and  scores  of  able  and  devoted  Chris¬ 
tian  ministers ;  and  such  women  as  Lydia 
Maria  Child,  the  Grimke  sisters  from  South 
Carolina,  Maria  Weston  Chajiman,  and  Lucre- 
tia  Mott.  No  nobler  or  more  devoted  band 
was  ever  gathered  in  any  country  for  any  ob¬ 
ject.  Tliey  loved  God,  and  Christ,  and  the  Bi¬ 
ble  ;  and  while  obloquy,  reproach,  and  perse¬ 
cution  were  raging  around  them,  they  had  the 
full  consolations  of  their  faith. 

As  to  the  literature  of  the  anti-slavery  move¬ 
ment,  in  whicli  Ambrose  says  “  new  terms  of 
cursing  became  classical,”  that  literature  is 
deposited  in  our  public  libraries.  The  writings 
of  Garrison,  Mrs.  Child,  Rev.  A.  A.  Phelps, 
Mrs.  Chapman,  Wendell  Phillips,  Judge  Jay, 
the  Misses  Grimke,  Theodore  D.  Weld,  and  a 
score  of  others,  are  all  there  and  open  to  ex¬ 
amination,  as  are  the  files  of  the  anti-slavery 
newspapers,  containing  the  most  radical  of  the 
abolition  speeches.  By  that  literature  the  Abo¬ 
litionists  are  willing  to  be  judged. 

As  to  Garrison,  whatever  Ambrose  may  say. 
Abolitionists  are  content  to  leave  the  fame  of 
their  great  leader  to  the  judgment  of  history. 
Already  he  has  been  recognized  in  his  true 
character  by  a  few'  men  not  wholly  undistin¬ 
guished  in  the  world’s  regard.  The  poet  Whit¬ 
tier,  for  instance,  ascribes  to  him  the  “  moral 
leadership  ”  of  the  cause,  and  says,  “  With  the 
true  reformers  and  benefactors  of  his  race,  he 
occupies  a  place  inferior  to  none  other.”  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln,  when  complimented  by  Gover¬ 
nor  Chamberlain  of  South  Carolina  for  what 
he  had  done,  answered  “I  have  been  only  an 
instrument.  The  logic  and  moial  power  of 
Garrison,  and  the  anti-Slavery  i>eople  of  the 
country,  and  the  army,  have  done  all.”  Fred¬ 
erick  Douglass  said  “  Pride  and  self-glory  may 
conceal  it,  but  time  will  reveal  that  to  the  ear¬ 
nest,  unwearying,  and  faithful  toil  of  William 
Lloyd  Garrison  and  the  American  Antislavery 
Society  with  its  auxiliaries  we  are  indebted  for 
the  Free  Soil  movement.”  And  t  he  great  Eng¬ 
lish  statesman  John  Bright  has  said :  “  To  Mr. 
Garrison  more  than  to  any  other  man,  this  is 
due ;  his  is  the  creation  of  that  opinion  which 
has  made  slavery  hateful,  and  which  has  made 
freedom  possible  in  America.  His  name  is  ven¬ 
erated  wheresoever  Christianity  softens  the 
heartsand  lessens  the  sorrows  of  men.”  As  abo¬ 
litionists  stand  over  the  grave  of  their  hero, 
they  call  to  mind  his  own  words,  in  which  is 
<-ontained  the  spirit  of  his  whole  life:  “My 
trust  is  in  God,  my  aim  to  walk  in  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  His  Son  ;  niy  rejoicing  to  be  crucified 
to  the  world,  and  the  world  to  me.” 


THE  ANDOVER  REVIEW. 

'rills  Review  completes  its  first  volume  with 
the  June  number  now  at  hand.  It  is  to  be  said 
that  its  half  dozen  issues  thus  far  have  fully 
met  exiK'ctations  as  to  the  ability  and  spirit 
displayed,  and  this  is  saying  much.  It  has  not 
proved  quite  the  new  and  novel  explosive  that 
was  predicted  in  some  ejuarters.  The  steeples 
remain  fairly  iilumb  all  about  the  ancient  Sem¬ 
inary.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  something  has 
been  gained  in  the  way  of  frank  and  full  dis¬ 
cussion  of  (luestions  heretofore  avoided  or  slur¬ 
red  over.  The  current  number  is  hardly  equal 
in  contents  to  its  predecessor,  which  contaiiu'd 
among  other  articles  of  .si»erial  timeliness  one 
on  “  Baptism  in  the  ‘  'Teaching  ’  and  in  Early 
Christian  Art.”  This  subject  is  now,  however, 
well  followed  up  by  a  bit  of  discussion— the 
Rev.  Henry  S.  Burrage  essaying  to  rehabili¬ 
tate  the  strict  Bai>tist  position,  and  Professor 
Egbert  C.  Smyth  as  sharply  as  briefly  show¬ 
ing  the  very  impracticable  nature  of  such  un¬ 
dertaking  under  the  added  history  and  light  of 
the  recently-discovered  ‘Teaching.’ 

And  touching  this  last,  Bishop  Bryennios 
himself  writes  to  the  Ih'view  from  Constanti¬ 
nople,  saying  in  the  (bourse  of  his  brief  note : 

If  I  understand  rightly  your  request,  you  (wouh 
like  to  have  a  fuller  account  of  the  discovery  i 
the  now  celebrated  Codex.  Unfortunately  the  de¬ 
tails  are  very  few  and  unimportant.  The  library  in 
which  the  manuscript  was  discovered  belongs  to 
the  Convent  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  where  the  Pa¬ 
triarch  of  Jerusalem  resides  when  on  a  visit  to 
Constantinople.  It  was  during  the  seventeenth 
century  that  Dosithetus,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 
and  one  of  the  benefactors  of  the  Holy  Land,  be¬ 
gan  to  collect  these  manuscripts,  augmented  since 
by  his  successors.  In  looking  over  the  catalogue 
of  manuscripts,  my  attention  was  particularly  at- 
tractc<l  to  this  one  because  of  its  contents;  in  fact, 
the  synopsis  of  the  Old  and  New  Te.staments  by  St. 
John  Chrysostom,  was  the  oldest  treati.se  containwl 
ill  the  whole  catalogue.  But  knowing  by  experi¬ 
ence  that  every  manuscript  very  often  contains  sev¬ 
eral  treatises  written  by  different  authors,  ami  that 
only  the  first  of  the  series  is  marked  on  the  outer 
sheet,  in  turning  over  the  leaves  I  discovered  Clem¬ 
ent's  Epistles,  and  last  of  all,  the  Jtdaxy.  These 
are  the  only  details  of  the  discovei-y. 

The  principal  articles  of  this  number  of  the 
Andover  are  ‘  Transition  Periods  in  Religious 
Thought,’  by  T,  M.  Post,  D.D. ;  ‘  The  English 
Pre-Raphaelite  and  Poetical  School  of  Paint¬ 
ers,’  by  Mrs.  Helen  Bigelow  Merriman  ;  ‘  Fred¬ 
erick  Maurice  in  Present  Thought,’  by  Rev. 
Julius  H.  Ward;  ‘Mechanical  Evolution,’  by 
Rev.  Francis  H.  Johnson  ;  Editorials,  namely, 
‘  IndisiKJsition  to  Face  Rtdigious  Problems,’ 
‘Accountability  of  the  Ultra-Conservatives,’ 
‘Women  at  Oxford  University,’  ‘The  Inde¬ 
pendent  in  Politics,’  etc.  Several  i>ages  of 
careful  reviews  complete  the  number. 


HISTORIC  RELICS. 

We  are  grow’ing  old  enough,  as  a  people,  to 
see  the  venerable  ivies  begin  to  bud,  and  the 
mosses  of  age  begin  to  form  on  one  milestone 
and  another  of  our  country’s  history.  And  the 
first  tokens  of  age  develope  and  stimuiate  the 
taste  for  the  preservation  of  objects  yet  young, 
if  they  have  become  associated  with  events 
that  have  told  uiwn  the  life  of  the  Republic. 

In  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia,  looking 
down  upon  the  (piiet  flowing  Schuylkill,  just 
south  of  the  Girard-avenue  bridge,  the  wan¬ 
derer  along  those  walks  sees  a  small,  modest 
log-cottage,  that  might  have  been  in  its  day  a 
comfortable  negro  cabin.  The  chinks  between 
the  logs  that  form  the  sides  of  the  edifice  are 
well  filled  with  mortar  to  keep  out  w’ind  and 
storm,  and  the  whole  edifice,  though  far  from 
spacious,  suggests  the  idea  of  cosiness  and 
comfort.  That  log  cottage  formed  the  abode 
of  Gen.  Grant  at  City  Point  during  the  siege  of 
Richmond  in  that  long  and  terrible  Civil  W'ar. 

Ju.st  across  the  river,  in  West  Fairmount 
Park,  opposite  the  Grant  cottage,  and  in  many 
respects  quite  in  contrast  with  this  relic  of 
war,  is  another  cottage  sitting  on  the  summit 
of  a  little  hill  near  the  Girard-avenue  entrance. 
Two  hundred  years  ago  this  house  was  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  the  residence  of  William  Penn.  In 
connection  with  the  Bi-Centennial  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  the  Bi-Centennial  Association  had  this 
house  taken  from  the  site  it  formerly  occupied 
near  the  Delaware,  between  Chestnut  and 
Market  streets,  and  reerected  on  its  new  site 
a  fac-simile  of  its  former  self,  built  again  of  the 
very  bricks,  joists,  and  rafters  used  in  its  first 
construction  so  long  ago,  and  to  remain  forever 
as  a  connecting  link  between  the  ever  reced¬ 
ing  past  and  the  ever  coming  future.  “The 
old  house  preserves  its  original  condition  al¬ 
most  intact,  the  time-beaten  wooden  partition 
between  the  rooms  forcibly  bespeaking  its  age. 
Over  the  open  hearth  in  the  front  room  or  par¬ 
lor  is  a  large  gray  stone  slab,  on  which  is  this 
inscription:  ‘This  house,  built  by  William 
Penn,  A.  D.  1682,  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
first  brick  building  erected  in  Philadelphia. 
He  resided  in  it  during  a  part  of  his  first  visit. 
It  was  the  first  State  House  of  the  Province, 
and  originally  stood  on  “Governor’s  Lot,” 
fronting  on  what  is  now  Letitia  street.  It  was 
removed  here  June,  A.  D.  1883.’  ” 

William  Penn  was  a  man  of  peace ;  and 
througli  all  his  long,  weary  service,  the  sigli  of 
Gen.  Grant  was  “  Let  us  have  peace.” 


PKRSONAL.  AND  NBWS  ITE9IS. 

Twenty  deaths  from  yellow  fever  occurred  in 
Havana  during  the  week  ended  Friday. 

The  Legislature  of  Morelos  (Mexico)  has  appro¬ 
priated  $4,000  for  the  representation  of  the  State  at 
the  New  Orleans  Exhibition. 

Chief  of  Police  Stewart  of  Philadelphia,  has  pro¬ 
hibited  the  firing  of  crackers,  squibs,  etc.,  within 
the  limits  of  the  city  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  Philadelphia  undertakers 
“  celebrated  ”  Decoration  Day  at  Washingtan,  Pa., 
witnessing  the  incineration  of  a  body  at  the  Le- 
Moyne  crematoi'y.  -Aiiparently  there  was  a  melan¬ 
choly  pleasure  in  the  “  pastime  ”  of  these  sad-vis- 
aged  men. 

Ex-Governor  Prescott  of  New  Hampshire  has 
secured  one  hundred  and  seventy  jiortraits  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  men  for  the  Slate  House,  Dartmouth 
College  (his  alma  mater),  and  Exeter  Academy, 
where  he  reci'ived  his  earlier  education.  Among 
those  at  Exeter  arc  portraits  of  Daniel  \V’eb.ster, 
Edward  Everett,  Lewis  Cass,  Jared  Sjtarks,  and 
George  Bancroft. 

Mr.  William  A.  Banister  of  New  York,  as  execu¬ 
tor  of  the  will  of  the  late  Mrs.  Sarah  Banister  Hale 
of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  has  just  given  $5,000  from 
her  estate  to  the  Anna  Jaiiues  Hosjiital  of  New¬ 
buryport. 

The  descendants  of  the  family  of  William  Penn 
now  living,  bear  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
family,  the  names  of  Fell,  Rawlins,  Newcombe, 
Barrow,  Gomm,  Gaskill,  Baker,  Coates,  Hall,  Read, 
.41exand<‘r,  Walker,  Goff,  Clayton,  and  Raynter. 

Mr.  George  W.  Cal>le  has  leased  a  iileasant  home¬ 
stead  about  t(!n  miles  from  Hartford,  Conn.,  and 
will  pass  the  Summer  tlieri'.  He  will  deliver  an 
addre.ss  at  tlie  University  of  Alabama  in  Tuska- 
loo,su  on  the  I'.Hli  inst. 

Canadian  [lapers  ri'cord  tlie  almost  instant  death 
of  Mrs.  John  A.  Frankish  of  Parkdale  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  June  3,  through  tht>  blunder  of  a  Mon¬ 
treal  druggist’s  apjirentice.  She  sent  her  son  for  a 
package  of  garden  rue,  and  the  clerk  gave  her  yel¬ 
low  jes.samine,  saying  it  was  the  same  thing.  She 
made  an  infusion,  drank  it,  and  died  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes. 

Uniontown,  where  Fred.  Douglass  and  his  new 
bride  live,  was  founded  about  fifty  years  ago,  when 
Jackson  was  President,  by  a  Southern  (ilanter. 
From  the  start  the  title  to  r(‘al  esUitc  was  restricted 
to  whites.  Each  deed  in  the  strictest  terms  forbid 
the  sale  and  reconveyance  of  land  to  colored  [leo- 
ple,  free  or  slave,  in  trust  or  in  any  manner  for 
their  use;  nor  could  colored  people  inherit  real 
estate  in  this  Utoiiia.  This  gentleman  built  him¬ 
self,  on  a  gentle  eminence,  a  roomy  double  hou.se 
overlooking  the  site  of  his  belovi'd  neoparadise  and 
the  glorious  (lanorama  of  Washington,  then  rapid¬ 
ly  growing  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  He  used 
to  like  “  niggers  ”  in  their  place,  and  he  owned  a 
great  number  of  them.  'The  war  came,  and  with 
the  amendments  to  tlie  Constitution  the  restric¬ 
tions  disapiieared,  and  Uniontown  is  now  a  thriv¬ 
ing  village.  The  veiy  convenient,  commodious, 
elegant  double  hou.se  on  the  gentle  hill,  with  its 
wide  hall,  (liazzas  front  and  rear,  its  fields,  orch¬ 
ards,  gardens,  groves,  and  vines,  still  e.xists,  (dn  a 
jirosjiect  that  has  no  equal  in  America,  or  el.se- 
where,  on  a  city  that  .stands  unrivalled  for  archi¬ 
tectural  beauty  and  the  adajitation  for  the  grandest 
of  uses,  natun*,  bountiful  as  ever,  spreads  there  the 
fragrance  of  her  groves,  her  blossoms,  and  her 
flowers.  The  rare  old  (latriarch  became  bankrupt 
and  has  been  gathered  to  his  fathers.  His  man¬ 
sion  is  now  owned  ami  tenanted  by  Frederick 
Douglass  and  his  bride. 

CITY  AND  VICINITY. 

'The  vacation  smile  is  already  on  the  schoolboy’s 
face. 

The  ‘•.\iirania”  sailed  for  Eunqie  on  Jiini'  4th 
with  485  cabin  pa.ssengers,  the  largest  number  (it  is 
said)  ever  carried  out  of  New  York  by  a  single 
steamer. 

During  the  month  of  May  13,892,709  pieces  of 
mail  matter  were  received  at  the  Po.stolTlce  in  this 
city,  and  12,905,769  were  collected,  'fhe  sum  of 
$141,952.08  were  received,  and  $46,164.55  paid  out, 
during  the  .saim^  jieriod. 

Ninety-two  thousand  five  hundnjd  and  sixty-throe 
persons  nia<le  use  of  the  free  baths  during  the  first 
w’eek  of  the  present  month.  The  one  at  the  Bat¬ 
tery  was  the  best  jiatronized,  and  after  that  the 
ones  in  the  East  River  at  the  foot  of  Gouverneur, 
Fifth,  and  Thirty-seventh  streets. 

We  are  sorry  to  see  it  stated  that  the  temperance 
reform  in  Prtoiceton,  N.  J.,  has  suffered  a  relapse. 
At  the  June  monthly  meeting  the  Council  licensed 
four  grog-shops,  in  addition  to  tliree  previously  li¬ 
censed. 

The  Palisade  Mountain  House  was  entirely  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  June 
4,  the  fire  breaking  out  about  12:45  o’clock.  Of 
.some  fifty  employes  in  the  house,  many  escape-d 
in  thf4r  night-clothes.  Loss  than  $100  worth 
of  the  furniture  was  saved.  William  O.  All|ion, 
the  proprietor,  saved  himself  by  the  fire-escape. 
The  lessee  and  manager  lost  everything.  The 


house  had  just  been  repainted  and  put  in  a  state  of 
readiness  for  the  Summer’s  business.  One  hundred 
rooms  had  bei'ii  ongagtMl  for  the  season. 

EDCCATIONAI.. 

Rutgers  College  has  had  a  successful  first  year 
under  President  Gates.  About  $70,000  has  been 
added  to  its  endowment  fund — $20,000  of  the 
amount  from  Albany  friends,  and  the  remainder 
from  the  vicinity  of  this  city.  Mr.  Chauncey  M. 
Depew  will  deliver  the  oration  before  the  Literary 
Societies  of  Rutgers  College  at  three  P.  M.,  June 
17.  His  subject  will  be  “  The  Educated  Man  in 
Practical  Life.” 

Anniver-sarj-  exercises  at  Houghton  Seminaiy, 
Clinton,  N.  Y.,  begin  with  examinations  June  10th. 
On  Sunday,  June  15th,  the  baccalaureate  sermon 
will  be  delivered  by  Prof.  A.  G.  Hopkins  of  Ham¬ 
ilton  College.  The  annual  address  w’ill  be  given 
on  WiMlnesday  morning,  June  18th,  by  Miss  Rose 
Elizabeth  Cleveland  of  the  class  of  1866. 

The  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania  has 
elected  Daniel  W.  Hering,  graduate  of  Y’ale,  1872, 
to  its  Professorship  of  Physics.  Chancellor  Mac- 
Cracken  gave  his  baccalaurate  Juno  1st,  having 
leave  of  absence  for  the  rest  of  the  college  year. 
Commencement  will  be  June  19th. 

The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  at  Am¬ 
herst  is  situated  on  a  commanding  site,  and  owns 
a  line  farm  of  383  acres.  Candidates  for  the  fresh¬ 
man  class  must  be  fifteen  years  of  ago,  and  (lass  a 
.satisfactory  examination  in  English  grammar,  ge¬ 
ography,  arithmetic,  algebra  through  simple  equa¬ 
tions,  and  the  history  of  the  United  States.  E.xam- 
inations  for  admission  will  be  held  on  June  24th 
and  Sept.  9lh  at  the  College. 

Robert  College,  Constantinople,  lias  211  students 
this  year,  of  whom  49  are  in  the  preparatory  de- 
jiartment.  Of  the  162  in  the  College  classes  85  are 
Bulgarians,  63  are  Armenians,  10  are  Greeks,  one 
is  a  Tunisian,  one  a  Slavonian,  one  a  Hebrew,  and 
one  an  Englishman. 

The  catalogue  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  Col¬ 
lege  gives  the  following  summary :  Seniors,  22; 
juniors,  42 ;  sophomores,  47 ;  freshmen,  33.  Pre¬ 
paratory  Department:  Senior  class,  27;  middle 
class,  19;  junior  class,  17.  Total,  207.  Com¬ 
mencement  Wednesday,  June  25th.  Baccalaureate 
sermon  June  22  A.  M.,  and  sermon  to  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  .Yssociation  on  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  bj’  Rev.  John  W.  Dinsmore,  D.D.,  of 
Bloomington,  Ill. 

The  University  Convention  of  this  State  last  year 
decided  to  adopt  the  following  plan  as  best  adaid- 
ed  to  i>romote  the  cause  of  classical  education, 
viz :  to  request  all  the  leatilng  educators  of  the 
country  to  give  briefly  their  opinions  as  to  the  val¬ 
ue  of  classical  education  as  a  jireparation  for  life ; 
these  replies  to  be  embodied  in  a  report  to  bo  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  committee  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
«-on vocation,  to  be  held  in  Albany  in  July,  and  also 
for  |mbli(;ation  and  general  circulation.  The  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  committee  is  D.  C.  Farr,  Glens  Falls, 
N.  Y. 

The  American  Institute  of  Christian  Philosoi>hy 
will  hold  a  Summer  school  at  Key  East  (N.  J.)  in 
July,  and  at  Richfield  Springs  in  August.  Sermons 
will  be  preaclied  as  follows:  Tuesday,  July  15,  Dr. 
Jesse  B.  'riiomas  of  Brooklyn ;  July  16,  Prof.  Noah 

K.  Davis,  LL.D.,  University  of  Virginia;  July  18, 
Babu  Ram  Chandra  Bose  of  Lucknow,  India;  July 
19,  President  W.  K.  Pendleton,  LL.D.,  of  Bethany 
College,  Virginia.  The  anniversary  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  will  occur  on  Thursday,  Julj-  17th,  when  the 
address  will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  Deems.  In  Rich¬ 
field  Springs  sermons  will  be  preached  :  Wednes¬ 
day,  Aug.  20,  by  Prof.  Francis  L.  Patton,  LL.D., 
Princeton ;  Thursday,  Aug.  21,  Prof.  Wilbur  F. 
Tillett,  Vanderbilt  University;  Friday,  Aug.  22, 
Prof.  Herrick  Johnson  of  Chicago;  Saturday,  Aug. 
23,  Bisho|)  Samuel  Smith  Harris  of  Michigan;  Mon¬ 
day,  Aug.  25,  President  Charles  F.  Deems,  LL.D.; 
Aug.  26,  Dr.  Kirkus,  editor  of  the  Literary  (,'hurch- 
man ;  Aug.  27,  Bisho(>  Randolph  S.  Foster  of  Bos¬ 
ton  ;  and  Aug.  28,  Prof.  Willis  J.  Beecher,  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary. 

The  fifty-eighth  Commencement  of  Adelbert  Col¬ 
lege  of  Westm'ii  Reserve  University,  occurs  next 
week  at  Cleveland.  Presidmit  Cutler  will  preach 
the  Baccalauri^ate  sermon  on  Sunday  evening,  June 
15,  at  the  Euclid-avenue  Congregational  Church. 
JuiK'  17th  Gov.  Hoadley,  Hons.  J.  C.  Lee,  W.  I. 
Chamberlain,  and  others  will  speak  at  the  .semi¬ 
centennial  of  the  Philozetian  Society.  'I'he  Alumni 
oration  will  be  by  the  latter  in  the  evening.  Com¬ 
mencement  June  18. 

RECENT  DEATHS. 

Gen.  James  Watson  Webb  died  on  Saturday  at 
his  home,  14  West  'I’liirty-eighth  .street,  this  city. 
He  was  born  in  ClavfTack,  Feb.  8,  1892.  Early  in 
life  he  became  a  lieutenant  in  the  army,  and  in 
1823  was  marri(‘d  to  Mi.ss  Helen  Lispenard  of  New 
York.  In  1827  he  resigned  his  position  in  the 
army,  and  in  December  of  that  year  became  editor 
and  proiirietor  of  the  Morning  Courier,  'fwo  years 
later  he  purchased  the  Ni'w  Y'ork  Enquirer.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  management  of  the  united  papers  he  had 
the  ai<l  of  .several  young  men  who  subsequently 
became  famous  editors,  among  them  the  late  James 
Gordon  Bennett,  Henry  J.  Raymond,  and  James  R. 
Spaulding.  The  enterprise  of  the  Courier  and 
Enquirer  was  great  for  those  days.  A  boat  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  speed  was  built  to  collect  the  shipping 
news,  and  a  daily  horse  expnws  was  run  between 
New  York  and  Washington  at  a  cost  of  $7,000  a 
month,  in  order  to  rival  all  contemporaries.  But 
these  days  are  long  past,  and  Gen.  Webb’s  several 
duels  have  also  faded  from  memory.  'I'lie  last  one 
was  in  1843,  when  he  fought  with  Congressman  T. 

L.  Marshall  of  Kentucky.  In  1849  Gen.  Webb  was 
appointed  Minister  to  .\ustria,  but  the  Senate  re¬ 
fused  to  coidirm  him.  In  18(;i  he  was  appointed 
Minister  to  Brazil,  and  served  in  that  capacity  for 
eight  years.  'I'his  was  his  la.st  public  service. 

Gen.  Orville  E.  Babcock,  Levi  P.  Lui^key  of  Bal 
timore,  B.  F.  Suiter  of  Washington,  and  one  sea¬ 
man  were  drownc'd  on  the  atternoon  of  June  2d, 
while  trying  to  cross  Mosquito  Inlet  Bay  in  a  small 
boat  during  a  high  wind.  It  appears  that  Gen. 
Babcock  and  jiarty  left  Baltimore  at  noon  of  May 
19th  on  the  light  hous(‘  tender  Pharos,  a  two-mast¬ 
ed  si-hooner,  bound  for  Mosquito  Inlet,  90  miles 
below  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John’s  River,  on  the 
Floriila  coast,  where  the  Government  is  building  a 
lighthou.se.  Gen.  Babcock  was  the  Engineer  in 
charge  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Lighthouse  Districts, 
ami  his  trip  to  Florida  was  on  busine.ss  connected 
with  his  office.  Mr.  Luckey  was  his  chief  clerk. 
Mr.  Sutter  was  a  clerk  in  a  Washington  drug-store, 
who  went  with  Gen.  Babcock  for  a  pleosure  trip. 
Gen.  Babcock  graduated  at  West  Point,  the  third 
in  his  class.  May  6,  1861.  His  war  record  was  a 
brilliant  one;  and  his  meritorious  services  very 
many.  He  was  present  at  the  surrender  of  Vick.s- 
burg;  was  promoted  for  gallantry  in  the  battles  of 
the  Wilderne.ss;  was  with  (Jen.  Grunt  until  the 
war  ended  ;  and  even  selected  the  place  of  meeting 
of  the-  contending  (Jenerals  at  Apjiomattox.  When 
Gen.  (Jrant  was  elected  President,  Gen.  Babcock 
was  chosen  private  secretary  and  confidential  ad¬ 
viser  ;  a  (dace  he  held  until  Mareii  4,  1876.  Uol. 
Lui  P.  Luckoy  also  held  the  same  position  at  one 
time. 

FRU.n  ABROAD. 

The  English  Grand  Lodge  of  Freemasons  have 
adopted  a  resolution  denouncing  the  charges  in  the 
recent  anti-Masonic  encyclical  letter  of  the  Pope  as 
utterly  without  foundation. 

The  first  section  of  a  new  cable  between  Portu¬ 
gal  and  America  will  be  laid  in  September. 

A  group  of  Irishmen  residing  in  Paris  publish  a 
letter  justifying  the  London  dynamite  outrage. 

In  conse<(uence  of  advices  from  San  Francisco 
the  Sydney  authorities  are  taking  great  precau¬ 
tions  to  protect  the  public  buildings  against  any 
possible  attempt  of  dynamiters. 

.K  group  of  Liberal  members  of  Parliament  have 
notified  Mr.  Gladstone  of  their  intention  to  vote 


against  the  Government,  if  it  surrenders  to  France^ 
or  Europe  the  position  England  has  won  on  th^ 
Nile.  Hereupon  comes  the  report  that  the  FrencI 
Government  is  modifying  its  demands  in  relatio| 
to  the  basis  of  the  Egyptian  Conference. 

An  inventory  has  just  been  made  of  the  Nation-] 
al  Librarj'  of  France.  It  contains  2,500,000  volumes.  I 
The  cabinet  of  manuscripts  includes  92,000  vol-| 
umes,  either  bound  in  boards  or  in  portfolios ;  as 
well  as  144,000  medals  of  all  periods,  both  French 
and  foreign.  The  collection  of  engravings  com¬ 
prises  over  2,000,000  plates,  preser^’ed  in  14,500 
volumes  and  4,000  portfolios.  The  more  precious 
volumes,  amounting  to  80,000,  are  kept  in  the  re¬ 
served  gallery.  In  1868,  24,000  readers  attended 
the  ri'ading-room,  and  in  1883,  70,000. 

Prominent  German  commercial  and  financial  men 
took  part  in  a  banquet  at  Berlin  on  Tuesday  night 
to  promote  the  New  Orleans  Exposition. 

A  recent  Berlin  dispatch  in  the  Tagblatt  slates 
that  the  German  Government  has  sent  a  communi¬ 
cation  to  the  French  Government  in  regard  to' the 
commercial  stipulations  of  the  Tientsin  treaty.  It 
congratulates  France  on  her  militarj-  successes, 
but  objects  to  her  commercial  policy  in  closing 
certain  Uhinese  provinces  to  general  trade.  The 
Tagblatt  adds  that  the  French  policy  in  the  East 
has  provoked  the  drafting  of  a  new  customs  law, 
which  has  been  presented  to  the  Reichstag,  in¬ 
creasing  the  dutias  on  French  articles  exported  to 
(Jeriuany. 

Prince  Bismarck  has  made  overtures  to  Earl 
Granville,  British  Foreign  Secretary,  regarding  the 
session  of  the  Waltish  Bay,  on  the  West  coast  of 
.\frica,  to  Germany.  The  reason  he  urges  for  this 
is  that  German  settlers  occupy  the  district  about 
the  Bay,  and  that  a  German  (‘oiupany  is  construct¬ 
ing  a  railroad  from  the  seashore  to  the  mines, 
which  are  situated  some  distance  inland. 

The  new  treaty  between  France  and  Annam  has 
been  signed.  By  its  terms  the  provinces  Bin-thuan 
and  'riian-goa  are  restored  to  Annam.  A  customs 
system  similar  to  that  in  force  in  Cochin-China  is 
e.stablished.  A  French  military  occupation  of  all 
strategic  points  in  Annam  and  Tonquin  may  be 
efft'cted  if  necessary.  A  permanent  French  garri¬ 
son  will  hold  a  portion  of  the  citadel  of  Hue,  capi¬ 
tal  of  Annam.  Annam  accepted  the  treaty  as  pro¬ 
posed  by  France  without  making  any  modifications. 
By  it  Annam  is  plained  under  a  French  protectorate. 
The  French  President  in  Cochin-China  will  repre¬ 
sent  Annam  in  all  her  foreign  relations,  and  An- 
nam  will  form  a  customs  union  with  Cochin-China. 
The  departments  of  public  works,  of  postal  and 
telegraph  service,  and  of  finance  and  customs  will 
form  a  single  branch  of  administration  under  the 
direction  of  a  French  agent.  M.  Patenotra,  the 
French  Minister  to  China,  who  has  been  in  Hue  the 
past  few  days  negotiating  this  treaty,  will  return 
to  Hong  Kong  June  25. 


Tlie  llorsford  Almanac  and  Cook  Rook 

mailed  free  on  application  to  the  Rumford  Chem¬ 
ical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mensmxn’s  Peptonized  Beep  Tonic  is  the  only  pre 
paration  of  beef  containing  its  entire  nulrit  ioua  proper- 
ties.  It  is  not  a  mere  stimulant  like  the  extracts  of 
beef,  but  contains  blood-making,  force-generating,  and 
life-sustaining  properties;  is  invaluable  in  all  enfeebled 
conditions,  whether  the  result  of  exhaustion,  nervous 
prostration,  overwork,  or  acute  disease ;  and  in  every 
form  of  debility,  particularly  if  resulting  from  pulmon¬ 
ary  complaints,  Caswell,  Hazabd  &  Co.,  Proprietors 
Now  York, 


atiQ  iSufitinesn. 

New  York,  Monday,  Juno  9,  1884. 
The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  an  increase 
of  $3,317,125  in  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands 
al  $1,. Ml, 500  against  $9,069,175  at  the  same  time 
last  year,  and  $5,1:15,325  at  the  corresponding  date 
In  1881.  The  loans  show  a  loss  this  week  of 
$7,040,300;  the  sjiecie  is  up  $202,000;  the  legal 
tenders  are  increased  $1,855,600;  the  deposits 
other  than  United  States  are  down  $5,038,100, 
and  the  circulation  is  decreased  $600. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the 
week  is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column 
of  which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for 
convonionce  of  comparison : 

American  Cable . ~  65 

American  Express .  »4 

Atcliisun,  'Topeka  and  Santa  F6 .  73 

Canada  Soutiieru .  40^ 

Canadian  PaciUc . 45, 

Centrai  PaciUc  .  45J 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio .  8) 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Istprel. .  18^ 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  2d  pret .  11 

Chicago  and  Aiton .  128 

Chicago  and  Northwestern .  103 

Chicago  and  Northwestern  pref. ...  131) 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy .  117 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  A  St.  Paul.  ... 

Chicago.  MU.,  and  St.  Paul  prel....  . 

Chicago.  Bock  Island  &  Pacific .  1131 

Chicago.  St.  Louis  &  Pittsburg.. 

Cleveland,  C.,  C.  &  Indianapolis _ 

Colorado  Coal .  12  j 

Delaware  A  Hudson  Canal . .  93 

Delaware.  Lack.  A  Western .  104 

Denver  A  Rio  Orande  .  I2' 

E.  'I'enn.,  Va.,  A  Georgia  . . 

E.  Tenn.,  Va.,  A  Georgia  prel . 

Green  Bay  A  Winona .  6/ 

Harlem .  195 

Illinois  Central .  120 

Ind.,  Bloom.  A  Western .  12J 

Lake  Erie  A  Western . 

Lake  Shore . 

Long  Island .  63j 

Louisville  A  Nashville .  37j 

Manhattan .  59) 

Manhattan  Railroad,  new .  57 

Manhattan  Ist  pref .  90 

Maryland  Coal .  10 

Memphis  and  Charleston . 

Metroiiolltan .  89 

Michigan  Central .  73J 

Mil.,  Lake  Shore  A  Western  pref....  33) 

Mlnneaiiolls  A  St.  Louis .  12i 

Minneapolis  A  St.  Louis  Pret .  22 

Missouri  Pacific .  85) 

Missouri,  Kansas  A  Texas .  17) 

Mobile  A  Ohio .  9) 

Morris  and  Essex  . 

Nashville,  Chat.  A  St.  Louis... 

New  Jersey  Central  . 

New  York  Central . 

Now  York  Elevated  . 120 

New  York  A  New  England  . 

New  York,  Chic.  A  St.  Louis . 

N.  Y.,  Chic.  A  St.  Louis  pref . 

New  York,  Lack.  A  Western . 

New  York,  L.  E.  A  Western . 

New  York,  L.  E.  and  Western  pret.. 

Norfolk  A  Western  prel . 

Northern  Pacific . . 

Northern  Pacific  pref . . 

Ohio  Central . . 

Ohio  A  Mississippi .  21 

Ohio  Soutneru  . 

Ontario  A  Western . . 

Oregon  Improvement .  . 

Oregon  Railway  A  Navigation 
Oregon  A  Transcontinental.... 

Pacific  .Mall . 

Peoria,  Decatur  A  Evansville .  19i 

Philadelphia  A  Reading .  28 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Company 

Quicksilver . . 

Richmond  A  West  Point . 

IPiChesterA  Pittsburg . 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco .  19 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco  pref... 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco  1st  pref.. 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha . 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha  pref . 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  A  Manitoba .  92 

Texas  Pacific .  15) 

Union  Pacific . .  ♦fi 

United  States  Express .  53 

Wabash.  St.  Louis  A  Pacific . 

Wabash,  St.  I>>uls  A  Pacific  pret. 

Western  Union  Telegraph . 


Facts  are  Stubborn  Things. 

Is  there  anything  in  any  of  the  numerous 
advertisements  of  the  Itoyai  Baking  Powder  to 
show  that  the  Royal  does  not  use  Ammonia  and 
'rartaric  Acid  as  cheap  substitutes  for  Cream  of 
Tartar  ?  Or  is  there  any  charge,  or  the  slight¬ 
est  insinuation  in  those  advertisements,  that 
Cleveland’s  Superior  Baking  Powder  contains 
anything  but  the  purest  Grape  Cream  of  Tartar 
and  Bicarbonate  of  Soda,  with  a  small  portion 
of  flour  as  a  preservative? 

Ammonia  and  Tartaric  Acid  produce  a  cheap 
leavening  gas,  which  is  not  to  be  compared,  in 
the  pracUuai  test  of  baking,  with  the  more  de¬ 
sirable  Carbonic  Acid  Gas  generated  by  the  ex¬ 
clusive  use  of  the  expensive  Cream  of  'Tartar. 

Use  Cleveland’s  Superior  Baking  Powder,  and 
judge  for  yourself  of  its  superiority. 
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